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JAHE ancient Gauls, almoft ałways at waf B oo K 
g with each other, had no other intercourfe 


ye 

> = Ancient re- 
but fuch zs favage nations, whofe wants “iC. of 
are always few, can have with each other. Their na aaa 
connections abroad were {till more circumferibed, 


Some navigators from Vennes carried earthen- 
ware to Great-Britain, where they bartered it for 


dogs, flaves, tin and furs. Such of thefe articles 
as they could not difpofe of at home, were con- 
veyed to Marfeilles, and there exchanged for 
wines, ftuffs, and fpices, which were brought thi- 
ther by traders from Italy or Greece. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

Tuts kind of traffic was not carried on by all 
the Gauls. It appears from Cz far’s account, that 
the inhabitants of Belgia had prohibited the im- 
portation of all foreign commodities, as tending 
to corrupt their morals. “They thought their own 
foil fuficiently fruitful to anfwer all their wants. 
The Celtic and Aquitanian Gauls were not fo 
itrict. To enable them to pay for the commo- 
dities they might procure from the Mediterranean, 
and for which their defire was continually in- 
creafing, they had recourfe to a kind of labour 
that had never before occurred to them: they 
colleéted with great care all the gold duft that was 
brought down with the fand along the ftream of 
feveral of their rivers. 

‘PuHoucnu the Romans had neither a turn for 
trade, nor held it in any kind of eftimation, it 
neceffarily increafed in Gaul, after they had fub- 
dued, and in fome meafure civilized it. Sea-ports 
were eftablifhed at Arles, Narbonne, Bourdeaux, 
and other places. .Magnificert roads were every 
where made, the ruins of which we {till behold 
with aftonifhment. Every navigable river had 
its company of merchants, to whom confiderable 
privileges were granted. ‘Thele were called Nau- 
zes, ancl were the agents and fprings of a general 
circulation. 

Tasis rifing fpirit was checked by the inroads 
of the Franks and other barbarous nations ; nor 
was it reftored to its former aétivity, even when 
thefe robbers had eftablifhed themfelves in their. 
conguefts. To their lavage fury tucceeded an- 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


unbounded pafon for wealth, to gratify which, 
they had recourfe to every kind of oppreffion. 
Every boat that came to a town was to pay a duty 
for entrance, another for the falute, a third for 
the bridge, a fourth for approaching the fhore, 
a fifth for anchorage, a fixth for leave to unload, 
and a feventh for ftore-room. Land Carriages 
were not more favourably treated, and were ex- 
pofed to the infufferable tyranny of cuftom-houie 
officers who were difperfed all over the country. 
Thefe exceffes were carried fo far, that fometimes 
the goods brought to market did not produce 
enough to pay the expences incurred before the 
fale of them. A total difcouragement was the ne- 
ceffary confequence of fuch enormities. 
CroysTers foon became the only places where 
induftry prevailed, and manufactures were car- 
ried on. The monks were not then corrupted by 
idlenefs, intrigue, and debauchery. Ufeful la- 
bours filled up the vacancies of an edifying and 
retired life. The moft humble and robuit of 
them fhared the toils of agriculture with their 
fervants. ‘“Lhofe to whom nature had imparted 
lefs ftreneth, or more underftanding, applied 
themfelves to the cultivation of the neglected and 
abandoned arts. All of them in filence and re- 
tirement were engaged in the fervice of their 
country, whofe ftubftance their fucceffors have 
inceffantly devoured, and difturbed its tranquillity. 
DacoBsRT excited the {pirit of his countrymen 
in the feventh: century. Fairs were opened, to 


which the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from 
B 2 E.nglind ; 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND ‘TRADE 


England; the Jews with jewels and gold or filver 
plate; the Sclavonians wits all the metals of the 
north; traders from Lombardy, Provence, and 
Spain, with the commodities of their refpective 
countries, and thofe they received from Africa, 
Egypt and Syria; and merchants of every pro- 
vince in the kingdom, with whatever their foil 
and their induftry afforded. Unfortunately this 
profpefity was of a fhort duration ; it difappear- 
ed under indolent kings, but revived under Char- 
lemagne. | 

Taart prince, who might without flattery be 
ranked with the greateft men recorded in hiftory 
had he not been fometimes influenced by fangui- 
nary {chemes of conguecft, and fullied with aéts 
of perfecution and tyranny; feemed to follow the 
footiteps of thole firt Romans, who made rural 
labours a relaxation from the fatigues of war. 
He applied himfelf to the care of his vaft do- 
mains, with that clofenefs and {kill which would 
hardly be expected from the moft affiduous man 
in a private ftation. All the great men of the. 
{tate followed his example, and devoted them- 
{elves to hufbandry, and to thofe arts which attend, 
or are immediately conneéted with it. From that 
period the French had plenty of their own pro- 
ductions to barter, and could with great eafe make 
them circulate throughout the immenpfe empire, 
whith was then fubject to their dominion. 

So fluurifhing a firuation prefented a frefh al- 
Jurement to the Normans to indulge the inclina- 
tion they had for piracy. Thofe barbarians, ac- 
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cuitomed to feek from plunder that wealth which 
their foil did not afford, came in multitudes out 
of their inhofpicable climate in queft of booty. 
They attacked all the fea-coafts but thofe of 
France, which promifed the richeft fpoil, with 
the greateft violence. “The ravages they commit- 
ted, with the cruelties they exercifed, the flames 
they kindled for a whole century in thofe fertile 
provinces, cannot be remembered without horror. 
During that fatal period nothing was thought of 
but how to efcape flavery or death. ‘There was 
no communication between the feveral parts of 
the kingdom, and confequently no trade. 

In the mean-time the nobles, intrufted with the 
adminiftration of the provinces, had infenfibly 
made themfelves mafters of them, and had found 
means to make their authority hereditary. They 
had not, indeed, thrown off all dependence on the 
head of the empire; but retainiip, the modeft 
appellation of vaffals, they were not much lefs 
formidable to the ftate than the kings in the 
neighbourhood of its frontiers. They were con- 
firmed in their ufurpations at the memorable æra, 
when the fceptre was removed from the family of 
Charlemagne to that of the Capets. From that 
time there were no longer any national affemblies, 
no tribunals, no laws, no government. In that 
fatal confufion the fword ufurped the place of 
juftice, amd the free citizens were forced to em- 
brace fervitude, to purchafe the protection of a 
chief who was able to defend them. 

E Com- 
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Commerce could not pofhibly flouwifh when 
loa ted with the ilia kles of flavery, and in the 
midit or the continual difturbances occafioned by 
the moft cruel anarchy. Induftry is the child of 
peace; nothing depreffes it fo much as fervitude. 
Genius languifhes when it 1s not animated by hope 
and emulation; and neither of thefe can fub- 
iit where there is no property. Nothing is a 
itronger recommendation of liberty, or more fully 
proves the rights of mankind. than the imvoffibi- 
lity of working fucceisfully to enrich barbarous 
matters. 

SEVERAL of the kings of France entertained 
{ome idea of this important truth; they attempted 
to abridge the power of thofe petty tyrants, who, 
by ruining their unfortunate vaffals, kept up the 
Caiamities of the monarchy. St. Lewis was the 
“rit who introduced trade into the fydtem of go- 
vernment. B fore his time it was only a work of 
chance and circumftances. He brought it under 
the regulation of ftated laws, and he himfelf drew 
up itatutes, which have ferved as a model for 
thofe that have fince been enacted. 

Inese firit fteps led the way to meafures of 
greater impoitance. The old law, which forbad 
the exportation of all produStions of the kingdom, 
was {till in force, and agriculture was difcouraged 
by this abfurd prohibition. The wife monarch 
removed thefe fatal 1mpediments ; expe@ing, not 
without reaion, that a free exportation would re- 
fto e to the nation thole treafures which his im- 
prudent expedition into Afja had lavifhed, 
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Some political events feconded thefe falutary 
views. Before the reign of St. Lewis, the kings 
of France had but few ports on the ocean, and 
none on the Mediterranean. The northern coatts 
were divided between the Counts of Flanders and 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Bertagne, 
the reft belonged to the Englifh. The fouthern 
coafts were poffefied by the Counts of Touloufe, 
and the Kings of Majorca, Arragon, and Catftile. 
By this arrangement, the inland provinces had 
little or no communication with the foreign mar- 
kets, The union of the county of Touloufe 
with the crown removed this grat obftacle, at 
leaft for a part of the French territory. 

Putiuip, the fon of St. Lewis, defirous of im- 
proving the advantages of this union, endeavour- 
ed to draw to Nifmes, a city under his jurifdiction, 
part of the twade carried on at Montpellier which 
belonged to the king of Arragon. The privi- 
leges he granted produced the defired effect; bug 





it was foon found to be an objeé& of little confe-. 


quence. ‘The Italians fupplied the kingdom with 
{pices, perfumes, filks, and all the rich ftuffs of 
the Faft. The arts had not made fuch progrefs 
in France as to admit of the manufaétures being 
ufed in exchange; and the produce of agricul- 
ture was not fufficient to defray fo many expences 


of luxury. A trade of fuch value could not be- 


carried on without money, and there was but little 
in the kingdom, eipecially fince the Crufades ; 
though France was not fo poor as moft of the 
other European natrons. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Puritip, furmamed The Fair, was fenfible of 
theie truths; he found means to improve agri- 
culture, fo as to aníwer the demands of foreign 
importations, and thefe he reduced by ettablifhinge 
new manufactures, and improving the old ones. 
Under this reign the minittry firit undertook toa 
cuide the hand of the artift, and to direét his 
labours. ‘Ihe breadth, the quality, and the d-ef- 
fing of the cloths were fixed , the exportation of 
wool, which the neighbouring nations came to 
purchaie, in order to manufacture it, was prohi- 
biced. Thefe were the beft meatfures that could 
be taken in thofe times of ignorance. 

Since that period the pragrefs of the arts was 
proportioned to the decay of feudal tyranny. 
The French, however, did not begin to form their 
tafte till the time of their expeditions into Italy. 
They were dazzled with a thaufand hew objects 
that prefented themfelves at Genoa, Venice, and 
Florence. The ftriétnefs obferved by Anne of 
Bretagne, under the reigns of Charles VIII. and 
Lewis XII. at firft reftrained the conquerors from 
giving full fcope to their propenfity for imitation; 
but no fooner had Francis I. invited the women ts 
court, no fooner had C&tharine of Medicis croffed 
the Alps, than the great affected an elegance un- 
known before fince the farft foundation of the 
monarchy. The whoie nation was led by this 
alluring example of luxury, and the improvement 
of the manufa‘tures was the natural contequience, 

Feom Elenry Il. to Henry IV. the civil wars, 


the 
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the unhappy divifions of religion, the ignorance 
of government, the fpirit of finance which be- 
can ta have its influence in the council; the 
barbarous and devouring avarice of men in bufi- 
nefs encouraged by the protection they enjoyed ; 
all thefe feveral caufes retarded the progrefs of 
induftry, but could never deftroy it. It revived 
with frefh fplendour under the frugal adminiftra- 
tion of Sully. It was almoft extinguifhed under 
thofe of Richelieu and Mazarine, both governed 
by the farmers of the revenue; one wholly taken 
up with his ambition for empire and his {pirit 
of revenge, the other with intrigue and plunder. 

No king of France had ever ferioufly confider- 
ed the advantages that might accrue from a trade 
to India, nor had the emulation of the French 
been excited by the luftre which other nations de- 
rived from te. They confumed more eaftern pro- 
ductions than any other nation, they were as fa- 
vourably fituated for procuring them at the farft 
hand ; and yet they were content to pay to foreign 
induttry what their own might as well have par- 
taken of. 

Some merchants of Rouen had ventured, in- 
deed, 1n 1535, upon a {mall expedition; but 
Genonville, who commanded it, met with violent 
{torms at the Cape of Good Hope, was caft upon 
unknown lands, and with much difficulty got 
back to Burope. 

In 1601 a fociety formed in Bretagne fitted 
out two fhips, to endeavour to get a fhare, if 
poffible, óf the riches of the Eaft, whieh the 

Portuguefe, 


Firft voyage 
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HISFORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Portuguefe, the Enghfh, and the Dutch, were 
contending for. Pyrard, who commanded thefe: 
fhips, arrived at the Maldives, and did not re- 
turn to his own country till atter an unfortunate 
navigation of ten years. 

A NEw company, headed by one Girard, a na- 
tive of Flanders, fitted out fome fhips from Nor- 
mandy for the ifland of Java, in 1616 and 1619. 
They returned with cargoes fufficient to indem- 
nify the adventurers, but not enough to encourage 
them to any frefh undertakings. 

Captain Reginon, upon the expiration of this 
fruitlefs grant in 1633, prevailed upon fome . 
mierchants of Dieppe, two years after, to enter 
upon a track which might be productive of great- 
riches, if properly purfued. Fortune baffied ‘the 
endeavours of the new adventurers. The only 
advantage ‘gained by thefe repeated expeditions, 
was the high opinion that was conceived of the 
ifland. of Madagafcar, difcovered by the Portu- 
guefe in 1506. i 
Tuis gave rife to a company in 1642, which 
was to make a confiderable fettlement on that: 
iland; to fecure to their fhips the necefiary re- 
frefhments for failing further. 

Upon a furvey of the ifland, it was found: to 
be fituated along the eaftern coaft of Africa; it | 
<r. Delci- was three hundred and thirty-fix leagues long, 
ifland. and one hundred and twenty broad in tlhe wideit. 
part, and about eight hundred in circumference. 
By whatever wind a fhip is brought there, nothing, 
but.dreary and barren fands are to be feen; but. 
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at a greater diftance from the fhore the foil is 
fometimes black, fometimes reddifh, moftly fruit- 
ful, and every where watered by a great number 
ef rivers. Vegetation is here very quick; the 
foil requires little labour, and naturally produces 
Fice, potatoes, bananas pine-appies, indigo, hemp, 
cotton, filk, fugar, palm-trees, cocoa-trees, orange- 
trees, gum-trees, and timber fit for building, and 
for every ufe. The paftures are excellent, and 
are covered with oxen of the largeft kind, and 
fheep exactly refembling thofe of Barbary. 

THe ifland of Madagafcar is divided into a 
great many provinces; each of them has a chief 
called Dian, which aniwers to the word Lord. 
All the enfigns of his dignity are his flaves and 
his flocks. His place is hereditary, but, in de- 
fault of heirs, it devolves upon the oldeft of his 
delegates. His council is compofed of fome ma- 
oi{trates whom he makes choice of, and the reft, 
which is the greateft number, refide in the villa- 
ges to preferve peace, and adminifter juftice. 
He can neither declare war without their confent, 





nor fupport it without the voluntary contribution 


and actual affiftance of his people. 

SucuH is the general form of government in the 
iland; the province of Anoffi alone differs from 
ic, having been poffleffed by the Arabs for feveral 
centuries paft. Though few in number, they 
foon became the ftrongeit, and divided the coun- 


try into twenty-two diftricts, each of which had a- 


ruler of their own nation, to whom they gave the 
mame of Boanditan, or defcendant of Abraham. 
Thefe 
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hele petty fovereigns are continually <: war with 
each other, but never fail to un > again(t the 
other princes of Madagafcar, who ::old thein in 
deteftation, as being foreig.icrs and utfurpers. 
This 1s of all the iffand that part which is the 
moft deftitute of morals, activity, induftry and 
bravery, becaufe it is the only one where there is 
no liberty. 

Some of the French fettled at Fort Dauphin, 
in the country of Ano, have lately in their ex- 
curfions difcovered a new race o. ...:n, called 
Kimos, the talleft cf whom are ne: avove four 
feethigh. They inhab't about forty villages in the 
interior parts, towards the north-weft of the iffand. 
They are iaid to be more mifchievous than their 
neighbours, and, what appears very extraordinary, 
not fo cowardly. They never ftir out of their 
mountains, nor fuffer any one to penetrate into 
then. 

Tse other inhabitants of Madagafcar are tall, 
nimble, and have a haughty appearance. They 
will mafk a deep defign, or a {trong paffion under 
a {miling face, as artfully as any knave in a civi- 
ized nation. They are ignorant of the origin of 
their laws, but obferve them with great exactnefs. 
The old men, who are intrufted with the care of 
enforcing them, never take any fee for the trial 
of a criminal, and think themfelves juficientiy 
rewarded if they can rid their country 6f a male- 
factor, In civil caufes the parties bring them fo 
many head of cattle, in proportien to the import- 
ance of the affair. 
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Tar offence that is moft frequently brought 
before thefe magiftrates is theft. Notwithftand- 
ing tre cufiomof boring the hand of the perfon 
convicted of this crime, the propenfity to theft 
prevails univerfally. The inhabitants, ever afraid 
of their property, live in continual miftruft of 
each other. For their mutual fecurity, they feal 
their engagements with the moft folemn oaths. 
They are fo accuftomed to thefe formalities, that 
they practife them even when they have any trant- 
actions with Europeans. On thefe important oc- 
cafions, he whoreprefents the nation puts intoa 
vefiel, filled with brandy, fome gold, filver, gun- 
flint, if poffible fome of the duft of the tomb of 
his anceftors, and frequently blood,: which, after 
the manner of the ancient Scythians, the parties 
draw out of their own arms by incifion. During 
thefe preparatives their weapons are laid on the 
ground in the form of a crofs. Soon after, both 
parties take them up, and hold them with the 
point in the cup, conftantly ftirring the contents 
till the agreement is made. Then the contracting 
parties, the witneffes, and the fpectators, all drink 
out of the cup till it is empty, after which they 
embrace and retire. - 
= Rexiciovus principles do not reftrain the people 
of Madagafcar from aéts of injuftices Though 
in general they admit the prevailing doctrine af 
the two principles, they have but a confufed 
notion of it, nor have they any form of worfhYp 
whatever. Notwithftanding this indifference for 
religion, they are addi¢ted to every kind of fuper- 

{tition. 
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{tition. In their uncouth notions of aftrology they 
neither fee, nor imagine any thing which they do 
not conneét with futurity. 

Tue moft dangerous of all their prejudices is, 
doubrlefs, the diftinétion between lucky and un- 
lucky days. They inhumanely put to death all 
children born on the unlucky day. This deftruc- 
tive principle is one caufe among many others 
which prevents the population of this country. 

Tuose who do not fall victims to this cruel 
fuperftition are generally circumcifed at the age 
of two years, or twenty-four moons, as they ex- 
prefs it. The ceremony is performed with all pot- 
fible folemnity. While the operation is perform- 
ing, one of the child’s parents holds a cup under 
the facred knife, and the moft diftinguifhed of 
the uncles fwallows the part of the prepuce that 
has been cut of. The reft of the family, and 
the by-ftanders, dip a finger into the blood, and 
taite it.  Thefe fingular myfteries are concluded 
with feftivity, dancing, and pleafures of al! kinds. 

Tre people of Madagafcar never receive any 

kind of education, and marry as foon as they 
attain to the ftate of manhood. A man of the 
lower clafs, even a flave, takes,as many wives as 
he pleafes, or as many as he can find. Perfons in 
higher ftations have but one lawful wife; but in 
order to vary their pleafures they keep concubines. 
They all put away their wives whenever'they dif- 
like them, and both parties are at full liberty 
to marry again, or to remain fingle. 

Tue people of Madagafcar lead an idle and 


diffolute life, and feldom arrive at old age. An 
unwhole- 
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unwholefome climate, bad food, conftant debau- 
chery, the want of proper afliftance, together 
with other caufes, concur to haften their end. 
When a man dies, the whole neighbourhood is 
apprized of it by lamentations, expreffed in one 
continued mournful ftrain. The relations meet, 
and partake of the moft profufe entertainments, 
whilft the moft affectionate of the flaves keeps 
afking the deceafed, ‘“ What could induce 
«< him. to quit all that was dear to him.” After 
eight days the corpfe is buried with the choiceft 
jewels of the deceafed, who is not even then for- 
gotten. The refpeét for anceftors is incredible 
in thofe barbarous regions. It is no uncommon 
thing to fee men of all ages weep over the tombs 
ef their fathers, and afk their advice in the moit 
important occurrences of life. 

Tue common food of the inhabitants of Ma- 
dagafcar is rice, which multiplies a hundred fold, 
though no pains are taken in cultivating it. Their 
drink is a kind of mead, and wine made with 
fugar and banana. Their greateft finery is a 
pagne over their fhoulders, and another round 
their wailt. 

Mapacascar had been vifited by the Portu- 
puefe, the Dutch, and the Englifh, who had 
defpifed #, finding none of thote obyeéts which 
brought them to the Eaft. The French, who 
feeined to®have no determinate object in view, 
{pent that capital they had reterved for the pur- 
poie of trade, in fubduing the ifland. They 
found fome gold {cattered in one corner of it, and 


directly 
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directly concluded there muft be gold mines, 
never fufpecting that this metal, the quantity of 
which was continually decrafing, might have 
been brought thither by the Arabs. ‘They were 
punifhed for their greedinefs by the lofs of their 
whole ftock. At the expiration of their grant 
they had nothing left but a few tenements, fitu- 








‘ated in five or fix different parts of the coaft, built 


of boards covered with leaves, furrounded with 
ftakes, and decorated with the pompous name of 
forts, becaufe they mounted a few had pieces of 
cannon. Their defenders were reduced to about 
a hundred robbers, who by their cruelties daily 
increafed the hatred conceived againft their na- 
tion. The whole of their conquefts amounted to 
a few {mall diftricts, forfaken by the natives, 
and fome few larger ones, from whence they 
forcibly extorted a tribute of provifions. 
MarsHat de la Meilleraie feized upon thefe 
ruins, and conceived the projeét of reftoring this 
i1l-condudcied undertaking for his own private emo- 
lument. He had fo little fuccefs, that his property 
fold but for 20,000 livres , which was full. as 
much as it was worth. 
At laft, in 1664, Cotbert prefented Lewis XIV. 
a plan for an Eaft India Company. Agriculture 
was then fo flourifhing in France, and induftry fo 
animated, that this branch of commerce feemed 
to be needJefs. The minifter was of a different 
opinion ; he forefaw that the other European na- 
tions 
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tions would follow hisexample, and fet up manu- 
factures of their own, and would alfo have ano- 
ther advantage over them by their conneétions in 
the Eaft indies. This was confidered as an in- 
{tance of deep penetration, and an E aft India 
company was accordingly created, veifted with all 
the privileges enjoyed by the Dutch Faft India 
company. Colbert went ftill further, and con- 
fidering that in order to carry on great commer- 
cial undertakings there muft always be a certain 
confidence in republics, which cannot be expect- 
ed in monarchies, had recourfe to every expedi- 
ent that could produce it. 

A CHARTER was granted for fifty years, that 
the company might be encouraged to form great 
fettlements, with a profpect of reaping the fruits of 
them. 

ALL foreigners advancing 20,000 livres * were 
to be deemed Frenchmen, without being natura- 
lized. 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps 
they belonged to, were allowed leave of abfence, 
without forfeiting the rights of their poft, or their 
pay. 

WHATEVER was wanted for the building, equip- 
ment or victualling of the fhips, was to be enter- 
ed duty free, and be exempt from all duties to 
the admiralty, 

THE government engaged to pay fifty livres-+ 
per ton for all goods exported from France to In- 
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dia, and feventy-five livres* for every ton import- 
ed from thence. 

THE government entered into engagements to 
defend the fettlem-nts of the company with a fuf- 
ficient military force, and to convoy their outward 
and homeward bound fhips, with as ftrong a 
iquadron as exigencies fhould require. 

Tue reigning paffion of the nation was made 
fubfervient to this eftablifhment. Hereditary titles 
and honours were promited to iuch as fhould dif- 
tinguifh themfelves in the fervice of the company. 

As trade was yet in its infancy in France, and 
was unable to furnifh the fifteen millions+ that 
were to conftitute the ftock of the new fociety, 
the miniftry engaged to lend as far as three mil- 
hons. The nobles, the magiftrates, all orders 
of men were invited to fharethere(t. The nation, 
proud to pleafe their king, who had not yet crufh- 
ed them with the weight of his falfe greatnefs, 
came into the propofal with great eagernefs. 

Tue perfifting in the refolytion of forming a 
fettlement at Madagafcar deprived the company 
of the benefit of the firft voyage. They were at 
length obliged to relinquifh that ifland, whofe fa- 
vage and unconqueravdle inhabitants could not be 
reconciled either tothe commodities, the worfhip, 
or the manners of Europe. 

AT that period it was, thatthe company’s fhips 
began to fail directly to India. By the intrigues 
of Marcara, a native of Ifpahan, but in the 
French intereft, they obtained leave to eftablifh 
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factories on feveral places on the coaft of tiie pe- 
ninfula. They even aitempted to fecure a fhare 
of the Japan trade. Colbert offered to fend none 
but proteftants; but by the artifices of tne Dutch, 
the French were denied an entrance into that em- 
pire, as the Englifh had been before. 

Surat had been pitched upon for the center of 
all the bufinefs which the company was to Carry 
on in thofe parts. It was from that capital of 
Guzarat that all orders were to be iffued for the 
inferior fettlements. Thither all goods deftined 
for Europe were to be brought. 

Guzarat forms a peninfula between the Indus 
and Malabar. It is about one hundred and fixty 
miles in length, and much the fame in breadth. 
It is feparated from the kingdom of Agra by the 
mountains of Marva. It rains there inceffantly 
from June to September; at all other times the 
fky is fo clear, that fcarce a cloud is to be feen. 
The burning heat of the fun, however, is happily 
tempered by refrefhing dews, which cool the air 
and moiften the ground. The richnefs of a foil 
abounding in corn, rice, fugar, cotton, cattle, 
game, fruits of all kinds continually fucceeding 
each other, added to a variety-of important manu- 
factures, was fufficient for the happinefs of the 
inhabitants ; when, in the beginning of the eighth 
century, ftrangers came and introduced new 
branches of induftry among them. 

Some Perfians, who were perfecuted for their 
opinions by the Saracens their conquerors, took 


refuge in the ifle of Ormus, whence they failed 
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fome tine after for India, and landed at Diu. 
In this afylum they continued only nineteen years, 
and then embarked again. They were driven by 
the winds upon a pleafant fhore between Daman 
and Bacaim. The prince who governed that coun- 
try, confent:d to receive them as his fubjyeéts, on 
condition that they fhould reveal the myfteries of 
their belief, that they fhould lay down their arms, 
that they fhould fpeak the Indian language, that 
their women fhould go abroad unveiled, and that 
they fhould celebrate their nuptials at the clofe of 
the evening, according to the cuftom of the coun- 
try. As thete {tipulations contained nothing re- 
pugnant to their religious notions, the people 
who fled there for protection agreed tothem. A 
piece of ground was allotted them, where they 
built a town, whence they foon fpread further up 
the country. 

A ABIT Of labour happily contracted by necef- 
fity had made both the lands and the manufactures 
prof{per in their hands. “They were fo wife as not 
to interfere with government or war, and enjoyed 
a profound tranquillity in the mid{t of all the re- 
volutions that happened from time totime. In 
confequence of this ctrcumf{ptction, and of the af- 
fluence in which they lived, they multiplied very 
faft. They always remained a fcparate people, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Parfes, never inter- 
marrying with the Indians, and adhering to the 
principles which had occafioned their banifhment. 
T he.r tenets were thofe of Zoroafter, fomewhat 
altered by time, ignorance, and the rapacioufnefs 
of the priefts. 
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Tue profperity of Guzarat, partly owing to 
the exiled Perfians, excited the ambition of two 
formidable powers. Whilft the Portugueife an- 
noyed it on the fide of the fea by the ravages they 
committed, by the victories they gained, and by 
the conqueft of Diu, juftly eftteemed the bulwark 
of the kingdom; the Moguls, already matters of 
the north of India, and eager to advance towards 
the fouthern parts where trade and riches were to 
be found, threatened it from the continent. 

Bapur, a Patan by birth, who then reigned 
over Guzarat, faw how impoffible it would be for 
him at once to withiftand two fuch enemies, both 
bent upon his deftruétion. He thought he had 
lefs to fear from a people whofe forces were fepa- 
rated from their dominions by immente feas, than 
from a nation firmly fettled on the frontiers of his 
provinces. I his confideration made him deter- 
mine to be reconciled with the Portuguefe. The 
conceffions he made induced them to join with him 
againft Akbar, whefe activity and courage they 
dreaded little lefs than he did. 

Tars alliance diiconcerted men who thought 
they had only Indians to deal with. They could 
not think of engaging with Europeans, who were 
reputed invincible. The natives, not yet recover- 
ed from the confternation into which thefe con- 
guerors had thrown them, reprefented them to the 
Mogul foldiers as men come down from heaven, 
or rifen from the waters, of a fpecies infinitely 
fuperior to the Afiatics, and far: furpaffing them 
in valour, genius and knowledge. The army 
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BOOK feized with a panic, was urging the generals to 


REDENE 


march back to Delhi, when Akbar, convinced that 
a prince who undertakes a great conqueft muft 
command his own troops, haftened to his camp. 
He did not hefitate to promife his troops 
that they fhould fubdue a people enervated by 
luxury, riches, pleafures, and the heat of the cli- 
mate ; and that the glory of purging Afia of that 
handful of banditti was referved for them. The 
army, thus encouraged, expreffed their fatisfac- 
tion, and marched on with confidence. ‘They 
{oon came to an engagement ; the Portuguefe, ill 
feconded by their allies, were furrounded and cut 
to pieces. Badur fled, and never returned. All 
the crties of Guzarat haftened to open their gates 
to the conqueror. This fine kingdom in 1565, 
became a province of that vaft empire which was 
foon to fubdue all Indoftan. 

Unver the Mogul government, which was 
then in its full glory, Guzarat enjoyed more tran- 
quillity than before. The manufactures were mul- 
tiplied at Cambaya, Amadabat, Broitfchia, and 
feveral other places. New ones were fet up in 
thofe towns which were yet unaequainted with 
this branch of induftry. The culture of lands 
was improved, and their produétions increafed. 
That’ part of Malabar which borders upon Guza- 
rat, long fince tired of the impofirions of the 
Portugue¢fe, brought their linen cloths fhither. The 
goods manufactured on the banks of the Indus 
were likewife fent to this country, as they could 
not conveniently be conveyed down the river, the 
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itream being too rapid above to land them, and 
below, the waters difcharging into the fea by fo 
many channels, that they are in a manner loft in 
the fands. 

Att thefe riches centered at Surat, which ftands 
on the river Tapta, a few miles from the ocean. 
This city was indebted for this advantage to a 
fort, which proteéted the merchants, and to irs 
harbour, the beft on that coait, though not an 
excellent one. The Moguls, who had then no 





other maritime town, drew all their articles of 


luxury from thence; and the Europeans, who had 
not at that time any of the great fettlements 
they have fince made at Bengal and on the coatt 
ot Coromandel, bought moft of their Indian 
commodities at that place. They were all col- 
lected there, as the people of Surat had taken 
Care to procure a navy fuperior to that of their 
neighbours. 

Turre thips, which were exceedingly durable, 
were moitiy of a thoufand or twelve hundred tons 
burthen. ‘i hey were built of a very ftrong wood 
called Teak. ‘nftead of launching them with a 
cofitly apparatus and complicated engines, they let 
the tide into the dock, and it fet them a€foat. 
The cordage was made of the bark of the cocoa- 
tree ; it was rougher and lefs pliable than ours, 
but at leait as ftrong. Their cotton fails were 
neither fowftrong nor fo lafting as our hempen 
ones, but more pliable and leis apt to be torn. 
Inftead of pitch, they made ufe of the gum of a 
tree called Damar, which was, peihaps, prefer- 
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oe abie, The fkill of their officers, though but mo- 


E: 


derate, was fufficient . for the feas and the feafons 
in which they failed. As to their failors, called 
Lafcars, the Europeans have found them fervi- 
ceable in their voyages from one part of India to 
another. They have even been employed fuccefs- 
fully in bringing home into our ftormy latitades 
fuch fhips as had loft their crews. 

So many united advantages had brought to 
Surat a great concourfe of Moguls, Indians, Per- 
fians, Arabs, Armenians, Jews and Europeans. 
We hardly fufpected that commerce was founded 
on any certain principles, while thefe principles 
were already known and practifed in this part of 
Afia. The value of money was very low, and it 
was eafily obtained ; and bills of exchange might 
be had for every market in India. Infurances for 
the moft diftant navigations were Yery common. 
Such was the honefty of thefe traders, that bags 
of money ticketed and fealed by the bankers 
would circulate for years, without ever being 
counted or weighed. Fortunes were propo:tion- 
able to the facility with which they. were to be 
acquired by trade. Thole of fiveor fix millions * 
were not ns and fame were even more 
confiderable. 

Tuese fortunes were moftly poffeffed by the 
Banians, a fet of traders who were noted for their 
honefty. A few moments were fufficiefit for them 
to tranfaét the moft important bufinefs. In the 
moft intricate difcuffions, they preierved an even- 

' About 240,cool. on an average. 
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nefs of temper and a politenefs which can hardly 
be-conceived. 

Tuer children, who affifted at all bargains, 
were early trained up to this gentlenefs of man- 
ners. Upon the firft dawning of reafon, they 
were initiated into all the myfteries of trade. It 
was a common thing to fee a childof ten or 
twelve years old, able to fupply his father’s place. 
What a contrat, what a diftance between thi? 
and the education of our children ; and yet, what 
a difference between the attainments of the In- 
dians and the progrefs of our knowledge ! 

Sucs of the Banians as had Abyffinian flaves, 
and very few of thefe good-natured men had any, 
treated them with fuch humanity as muft appear 
very fingular to us. They brought them up as if 
they had been of,their own family, trained them 
to bufinefs, advanced them money to enable them 
to trade for themfelves, and not only fuffered 
them to enjoy the profits, but even allowed them 
to difpofe of them in favour of their defcendents, 
if they had any. 

‘THE expences of the Banians were not propor- 
tioned to their fortunes. As they were reftrained 
by the principles of their religion from eating 
meat or drinking {trong liquors, they lived upon 
fruits, and a few plain difhes. ‘Chey never de- 
parted from this frugality but upon the fettle- 
ment of their children. On this fingle occafion, 
no expence was fpared for the entertainment, or 
for the mufic, dancing, and fireworks. Their 
whole ambition was to tell how much the wed- 
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ding had coft. Sometimes it amounted to a hun- 
dred thoufand crowns t. 

Even their women had a tafte for this fimpli- 
city of manners. All their glory confifted in 
pleafing their hufbands. Perhaps, the great ve- 
neration in which they held the nuptial tie arofe 
from the cuftom of marrying them in their earlieft 
infancy. ‘That fentiment was in their opinion 
the moft facred part of their religion. They 
never did allow themfelves the leaft converfation 
with ftrangers. Lefs referve would not have fatis- 
fied their hufbands, who could not hear, without 
aftonifhment, of the familiarity that prevailed 
between the two {exes in Europe. When they 
were told that this freedom was attended with no 
ill confequences, they were not convinced; but 
fhook their heads, and anfwered by one of their 
proverbs, which fignifies, That if you bring butter 
too near the fire, you can hardly keep it from melting. 
ExxceptTinc the Moguls, who were in poffeffion 
of all places under the government, were very ex- 
travagant in their ftables, their baths and their 
feraglios ; and ran into every kind of indulgence 
to drown the fenfe of defpotifm under which they 
lived, all the merchants of Surat conformed to 
the frugality of the Banians, as far as the differ- 
ence of religion would admit. Their greateft 
expence was the decorating of their houfes. 

‘THESE were contrived in the befkmanner to 
guard againft the heat of the climate. The out- 
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fide walls were covered with beautiful wainfcot- 
ing, and the infide ones, as well as the cielings, 
inlaid with porcelain. The panes of their win- 
dows were fheli or mother of pearl, which tem- 
pered the glare of the fun without too much ob- 
{tructing the light. The apartments were neatly 
difpofed and furnifhed, fuitably to the cuftoms of 
the country ; and one of the rooms was diftin- 
guifhed from the reft by a fountain of water 
{pouting up from a marble bafon, whofe gentle 
murmurs invited the company to foft flumbers. 
Durinc their repofe, the common indulgence 
of the inhabitants of Surat was to ftretch them- 
felves upon a fopha, where they were rubbed by 
men of fingular dexterity, or rather kneaded, if 
we may be allowed the expreffion, like dough. 
The neceffity of promoting the circulation 
of the fluids; too often retarded by the heat 
of the climate, firft fuggefted the notion of 
this exercife, which affords them an infinite va- 
riety of delightful fenfations. They fall into fuch 
a ftate of languor, that they fometimes almoft 
faint away. This cuftom was faid to be brought 
into India from China; and fome epigrams of 
Martial and declamations of Seneca, feem to hint 
that it was not unknown to the Romans at the 
time when they refined upon every pleafure, as 
the tyrants who enflaved thofe mafters of the 
world aftePwards refined upon every torture. 
Tuey had another fpecies of pleafure at Surat, 
which, perhaps, our effeminacy would have en- 
vied them ftill more; and this was their female 
dancers 
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BOOK dancers, whom the Europeans call Balliaderes, 2 


IV 


name given them by the Portuguefe. 

NumeBers of thefe are colleéted together in 
feminaries of pleafure. The moft accomplifhed 
of thefe focieties are devoted to the richeft\ and 
moft frequented Pagodas. Their deftination is 
to dance in the temples on their great feftivals, 
and to be fubfervient to the pleafures of the Bra- 
mins. ‘Thefe priefts, who have not taken the 
artful and deceitful vow of renouncing the enjoy- 
ment of all pleafures, in order to have the op- 
portunity of indulging in them more freely, 
chufe rather to have women of their own, than 
at once to defile celibacy and wedlock.” ‘They 
do not invade another man’s right by adultery, 
but are jealous of the dancers, whofe worfhip and 
vows they fhare with the gods; but they never 
fuffer them without reluctance to contribute to 
the amufement even of kings and great men. 

Tue rife of this fingular inftitution is not 
known. Probably, one Bramin who had a con- 
cubine or a wife, affociated with another Bramin, 
who had likewife his concubine or his wife; and 
in procefs of time, the mixture of fo many Bra- 
mins and women occafioned fuch confufion, that 
the women came to be common to all thofe 
priefts. Let but a number of fingle perfons of 
both fexes be colleéted in a cloyfter, and a com- 
monalty of men and women will foon take place. 

By this mutual intercourfe, a jealoufy was 
probably extinguifhed ; and the women were not 
uneafy at the increafe of their numbers, nor the 
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Bramins at that of their order. It was rather 
a new conqueft than arivalfhip. 

Ir is no lefs probable, that in order to palliate 
che infamy of this licentioufnefs in the eyes of 
the people, all women were confecratcd to the 
fervice of the altars: and that the people readily 
confented to this kind of fuperftition, as it in- 
fured their wives ani daughters -from feduétion, 
by confining the lawlefs defires of thefe monks 
to one particular {pot. 

Tue contrivance of ftamping a facred character 
upon thefe courtezans, might poffibly make pa- 
rents the more willing to part with their beautiful 
daughters, and-to confent that they fhould follow 
their calling, and devote themfelves to thefe fe- 
minaries, from whence the fuperannuated women 
might return to fociety without dilgrace: for there 
is no crime thet may not be fanétified, no virtue 
that may not be debafed by the intervention of 
the gods. The very notion of a Supreme Being 
may, in the hands of a crafty prieft, be made fub- 
verfive of all morality. He will affirm, not that 
fuch a thing is pleafing to the gods, becaufe it is 
good ; but that fuch a thing is good, becaufe it 1s 
pleafing to the gods., 

Tue Bramins wanted only to gain another 
point in order to complete this inititution ; which 
was, to perfuaue the people that it was decent, 
holy, and pieafing to the gods, to marry a balla- 
diere in preference to all other women, and there- 
by induce them to folicit the remains of their 
debaucheries as a particular mark of favour. 
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In every city there are other companies, not fo 


t—— well inftruéted as the former, for the amufement 


of the rich. The Moors and Gentiles may equally 
procure a fight of thefe dancers at their country 
houfes, or in their public affembliies. There are 
even ftroiling companies of them, conducted by 
old women, who having been the:nfelves trained 
up in thefe femimaries, in time are promoted to the 
direction of them. 

Tuese handfome girls have the cuftom, as fin- 
gular as it is difguftful, of being always followed 
by an old deformed mufician, whofe empioyment 
is to beat time with an inftrument of brafs, which 
the Europeans have lately borrowed of the Turks 
to add to their military mufic, and which in India 
1s called a tam. ‘The man who holds it, is con- 
tinually repeating that word with fuch vehemence, 
that by degrees he works himfelf up into dread- 
ful convulfions, whilft the balladieres, intoxicated 
with the defire of pleafing, and the fweets with 
which they are perfumed, ar length lofe their 
fenfes. 

Tuer dances are, in general, love pantomimes: 
the plan, the defign, the attitudes, the time, the 
airs, the cadence, all is expreffive of this paffion, 
with all its raptures and extravagancies. 

Every thing confpires to the amazing fucceis 
of thefe voluptuous women: the art and richnefs 
of their attire, as well as their ingenuity in fetting 
off their beauty. Their long black hair falling 
over their fhoulders, or braided and turned up, is. 
loaded with diamonds, and ftuck with flowers. 

Their © 
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Their necklaces and bracelets are enriched with 
precious ftones. Even their nofe jewels, an orna- 
ment which fhocks us at frit fight, has fomething 
pleafinge in it, and {ets off all the other ornaments 
by a certain fymmetry, whofe effeét, though in- 
explicable, is yet fenfibly felt by degrees. 

NoTruHInG can equal the care they take to pre- 
{ferve their breafts, as one of the moft ftriking marks 
of their beauty. To prevent them from grow- 
ing large or ill fhaped, they inclofe them in two 
cafes made of an exceeding light wood, which are 
joined together, and buckled behind. ‘Thefe 
cafes are fo {mooth and fo fupple, that they give 
way to the various attitudes of the body, without 
being flattened, and without injuring the delicacy 
of the fkin. The outfide of thefe cafes is covered 
with a leaf of gold ftudded with diamonds. This 
is certainly one of the moft refined kind of orna- 
ments, and the beft calculated to preferve beauty. 
They take it off and put it on again with fingu- 
lar facility. This cevering of the breaft does not 
prevent the palpitations, heavings, and tender 
emotions of it from being perceived: it conceals 
nothing that can contribute to excite defire. 

Most of thefe dancers imagine it an addition 
to the beauty of their complexion, and the im- 
preffion of their looks, to trace a black circle 
round their eyes with a hair bodkin, dipped in 
the powder of antimony. This borrowed beauty, 
celebrated by all the eaftern poets, appeared very 
fingular at firit to the Europeans; but cuftom 
has reconciled them to ıt. 
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Tue whole life, the whole employment, the 
whole felicity of the balladieres confifts in the art 
of pleafing. It is not eafy to refift their feducing 
manners. They are even preferred to thole beau- 
ties of Caffimere, which fill the feraglios of Indof- 
tan, as the fair Georgians and Circaffians do thofe 
of Ifpahan and Conftantinople. “The modetty, or 
rather the referve of proud flaves, fequeftered from 
the fociety of men, cannot balance the arts of 
thefe expert courtezans. 

Tuey were no where fo much in repute as at 
Surat, the richeft and moft populous city in India, 
It began to decline in 1664; and was pillaged by 
the famous Sevagi, who carried off twenty-five or 
thirty millions*. The plunder would have been 
infinitely greater, had not the Englifh and Dutch 
e{caped the public calamity, by the care they had 
taken to fortify their factories, and had’ not the 
moft valuable effects been lodged in the caftle, 
which was out of the enemy’s reach. This lofs 
made the inhabitants more cautious. ‘They built 
walls round the city to prevent the like misfor- 
tune; the effects of which were removed, when 
the Enelifh, in 1686, with fhameful and inexcuf- 
able rapacity, ftopped all the fhips that were 
fitting out at Surat to be difpatched to the feveral 
feas. This piracy, which lafted three years, de- 
prived this famous mart of almoft every branch 
of trade that was not its own peculia property. 
The town was nearly reduced to its own natural 
riches. 
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OTHER pirates have fince infefted thofe lati- 
tudes, and from time to time difturbed the trade 
of Surat. EŻven their caravans, that carried their 
merchandifes to Agra, to Delhi, and all over the 
empire, were not aiways fecured from the attacks 
of the fubjeéts of the independent rajas, which 
they met with on the feveral roads. They had 
formerly recourfe to a fingular expedient for the 
fecurity of their caravans, which was, to put them 
under the protection of a woman or child, of a 
race held facred by the nations they dread- 
ed. When the banditti appeared, the guardians 
of the caravans threatened to deflroy themfelves 
if they perfifted in their refolution of plundering 
it, and aétually did fo if they did not yield to 
their remonftrances. Thefe profligate men, who 
had not been reftrained by refpeét of blood held 
facred, were excommunicated, degraded, and caft 
out of their tribe. The dread of thefe fevere pu- 
nifhments was fometimes a check upon avarice ; 
but fince univerfal commotions have prevailed in 
Indoftan, no confideration can allay the thirft of 
gold. 

NotrwiTHSTANDING all thefe misfortunes, Surat 
is ftill a great trading city. The produce of the 
numpberlefs manufactures all over Guzarat is de- 
pofited in its warehoufes. A great part is carried 
into the inland countries; the reft is conveyed 
to all part% of the globe by conttant voyages. 

Tue goods more commonly known are, 1it, Dut- 
ties, a kind of coarfe unbleached cloth, worn in 
Perfia, Arabia, Abyffinia, and the eaftern coaft of 
Africa; and blue linens, which are difpofed of 
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in the fame manner, and are likewife fold to the 
Englifh and Dutch for their Guinea trade. 

2. Tue blue and white checks of Cambaya, 
which are wo.n for mantles in Arabia and Turkey : 
fome are coarfe and fome fine, and fome even 
mixed with gold for the ufe of the rich. 

3g. TuE white linens of Broitfchia, fo well 
known by the name of Bafras. As they are ex- 
tremely fine, they make fummer caftans for the 
Turks and Perfians. The fort of muflin, with a 
cold {tripe at each end, with which they make 
their turbans, is manufactured at the fame place. 

4. THE printed callicoes of Amadabat, whofe 
colours are as bright, as fine, and as durable as 
thofe of Coromandel. They are worn in Perfia, 
in Turkey, and in Europe. The rich people of 
Java, Sumatra, and the Molucca iflands make 
pagnes and coverlets of thefe chintzeo. 

5. Tue gauzes of Bairapour; the blue ones 
are worn by the common people in Perfia and 
Turkey for their fummer cloarhing, and the red 
ones by perfons of higher rank. The Jews, who 
are not allowed by the Porte to wear white, make 
their turbans with thefe gauzes. 

6. Miuxep ftufis of ilk and cotton, plain, ftrip- 
ed, fome with fattin itripes, fome mixed with gold 
and filver. If they were not fo dear, they would 
be efteemed even in Furope for the brightnefs of 
their colours, and the fine. execution of the 
flowers, though their patterns are fo indifferent. 
They foon wear out; but this is of little confe- 
quence in the feraglios of Turkey and Perfia where 
they are uied. 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
7. SOME are all filk, called tapis. Thefe are 


pagnesof feveral colours, much efteemed inthe eaft- 
ern parts of India. Many more would be wove, 
if it had not been neceffary to úle foreign mate- 
rials, which enhances the price too much. 

8. SHauts, very light, warm, and fine cloths, 
made of the wool of Caffimere. They are dyed of 
different colours, ftriped and flowered. ‘vhey 
are worn for a winter drefs in Turkey, Perfia, and 
the more temperate parts of India. With this 
fine wool turbans are woven, that are ell wide, 
and a little more than three ells long, which fell 
from 2400 to 3600 livres*. Though this wool 
is fometimes manufactured at Surat, the fineft 
works of this kind are made at Caflimere. 

BesipDeEs the prodigious quantity of cotton made 
ufe of in the manufactures of Surat, feven or 
eight thoufand bales at leaft are annually fent to 
Bengal. Much more is fent to China, Perfia, and 
Arabia, when the crops are very plentiful. If 
they are moderate, rhe overplus is carried down 
the Ganges, where it is always fold at a higher 
price. 

‘THouecH Surat receives, in exchange for her 
exports, porcelain from China; ilk from Bengal 
and Perfia; mafts and pepper from Malabar; 
gums, dates, dried fruits, copper and pearls from 
Perfia,; perfumes and flaves from Arabia; great 
quantities of {pices from the Dutch; iron, lead, 
cloth, cochineal, and fome hard wares from the 
Englifh ; the balance is fo much in her favour, as 


* About 1301. on an average. 
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to bring in yearly twenty-five or twenty-fix mil- 
lions of livres* in ready money. The profit 
would be much greater, if the riches of the court 
of Delhi were not conveyed into another channel. 
FioweEveErR, this balance could never again rife 
to what it was when the French fettled at Surat 
in 1668. ‘Their leader was one Caron. He was 
a merchant of French extraction, who was grown 
Old in the fervice of the Dutch company. Ha- 
milton fays, that this able man, who had ingra- 
tiated himfelf with the emperor of Japan, had 
obtained leave to build ahoufe for his mafters on 
the 1fland where the factory ftood which was under 
his direétion. This building proved t- be a 
caitle. The natives, who knew nothing of for- 
tification, did not entertain any fufpicion of it. 
‘They furprized fome pieces of cannon that were 
fending from Batavia, and informed the court of 
what was going forward. Caron was ordered to 
repair to Jeddo, to give an account of his con- 
duct. As he had nothing resfonable to alledge 
in his vindication, he was treated with great {fe- 
verity and contempt. They plucked off his 
beard by the roots, put him ona fool’s cap and 
coat, and inthis. condition expofed him to the in- 
fults of the populace, and he was banifhed from 
the empire. The reception he met with at Java 
eave him a difguít againft the interefts he had 
efpoufed ; and, actuated by revenge, he went 
over to the French, and became their agent. 





I 
* On an average about 4,116,0col. 
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Surat, where they had fixed him, did not an- 
fwer his idea of a chief fettlement. He difliked 
the Gtuation; he lamented his being obliged to 
purchafe his fafery by fubmiffion; he forefaw it 
would be a difadvantage to carry on trade in com- 
petition with richer nations, who knew more, 
and were held in greater efteem than themfelves. 
Fle wifhed to find an independent port in the cene 
ter of India, or in fome of the fpice iflands, with- 
out which he thought it impoffible for any com- 
pany to fupport itfelf. The Bay of Trinquimale 
in the ifland of Ceylon appeared to him to unite 
all thefe advantages, and he accordingly failed for 
that place with a powerful fquadron, which had 
been fent him from Europe under the command 
of La Haye, who was to aét under his direction. 
The French believed, or feigned to believe, that 
a fettlement might be made there without en- 
croaching upon the rights of the Dutch, whofe 
property had never been acknowledged by the 
fovereign of the iland, with whom they had en- 
tered into a treaty. | 

ALL that they alledged might indeed be true, 
but the event did not anfwer their expectation. 
They divulged a project which they ought to 
have kept a profound fecret; they executed de- 
liberately an expedition which ought to have 
been effected by furprife , they were intimidated 
by a fleet which was not in a condition to fight, 
and which could not poffibly have received or- 
ders to hazard an engagement. The greater part of 
the fhips crews and of the land forces perifhed by 
want and Gicknefs ; fome mein were left in a imall 
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fort they had erected, where they were foon com- 
pelled to furrender, With the remaining few 
who had furvived the hardfhips of this expedt- 
tion, they went in fearch of provifions on the coaft 
of Coromandel ; but finding none either at the 
Danih fetrlement of Tranquebar, or any where 
elfe, impelled by defpair they attacked St. Tho- 
mas, where they were informed there was great 
plenty. 

Tuis town, which had lone been in a flourifh- 
ing condition, had been built by the Portuguefe 
above a hundred years before. The king of Gol- 
conda having conquered the Carnatic, did not fee 
without regret fo important a place in foreign 
hands; he fent his generals to attack it in 1662, 
and they made themfelves mafters of it. The for- 
tifications, though confiderable and in good re- 
pair, did not {top the progrefs of the French, 
who took them by ftorm in 1672. They were 
foon attacked here, and were forced to furrender 
two years after, becaufe the Dutch, who were at 
war with Lewis XIV. joined with the Indians to 
expel them. 

Turis laft event would have entirely ruined the 
enterprife, after all the expence the government 
had been at to fupport the company, had not 
Martin been one of the merchants fent on board 
La Haye’s fquadron. He collected the remains 
of the two colonies of Ceylon and St. Thomas, 
and with them he peopled the little town of Pon- 
dicherry, that had been lately ceded to him, and 
was rifing to a city, when the company entertain- 
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ed good hopes of a new fettlement which they 
had now an opportunity of forming in India. 

Some miffionaries had preached the gofpel at 
Siam. ‘They had gained the love of the people 
by their doétrine and by their behaviour. Plain, 
good-natured, and humane men, without intrigue 
or avarice, they gave no jealoufy to the govern- 
ment nor to the people; they had infpired them 
with refpeét and love for the French in general, 
and in particular for Lewis XIV. 

A GREEK, of a reftlefs and ambitious fpirit, 
named Conftantine Faulkon, in his travels to 
Siam, had fo far engaged the affections of the 
prince, that in a fhort time he raifed him to the 
poft of prime miunifter, or barcalon, an office 
which nearly anfwers to the ancient maires of the 
palace of France. 

FauLtKon governed both the people and the 
king in the moft defpotic manner. The prince 
was weak, a valetudinarian, and had no iffue. 
His minifter conceived a project to fucceed him; 
poflibly to dethrone him. It is well known that 
thefe attempts are as eafy and as frequent in ab- 
folute governments, as they are difficult and un- 
common in countries where the prince governs by 
the rules of juftice; where the origin and mea- 
fure of his authority is regulated by fundamental 
and immutable laws, which are under the guar- 
dianfhip of numbers of able magiitrates. There 
the enemies of the fovereign fhew that they are 
enemies of the ftate; there thev find themfelves 
foon thwarted in their defigns by all the forces of 
the nation; becaufe, by rebelling agajnit the 
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chief, they rebel againít the laws, which are the 
{tanding and immutable will of the nation. 

FauLtkon formed the defign of making the 
French fubfervient to his fcheme, as {ome ambi- 
tious men had formerly made ule of a guard of 
fix hundred Japanefe, who had often difpofed of 
the crown of Siam. He {fent ambaffadors inta 
France in 1684 to make a tender of his mafter’s 
alliance,to offer fea-ports to the French merchants, 
and to afk for fhips and troops. 

Tue oftentatious vanity of Lewis XIV. took 
advantage of this embafily. The flatterers of that 
prince, who was too much extolled, though he de- 
ferved commendation, perfuaded him that his 
fame, fpread throughout the world, had procured 
to him the homage of the Eaft. He did not con- 
tent himfelf with the enjoyment of thefe vain ho- 
nours; but endeavoured to improve the difpofi- 
tions of the king of Siam to the benefit of the 
India company, and ftill more of the muiffiona- 
ries. Hoe fent out a fquadron in which there 
were a greater number of Jefuits than traders; and 
in the treaty which was concluded between the two 
kings, the French ambaffladors, directed by the 
Jefuit Tachard, atténded much more to the con- 
cerns of religion than to thofe of commerce. 

THe company {till entertained great hopes of 
the fettlement at Siam, and thefe hopes were not 
ill grounded. 

Tsar kingdom, though divided by a ridge of 
mountains that is continued till it meets with the 
rocks of Tartary, is fo prodigioufNly fruitful, that 


many of its cultivated lands yield two hundred 
times 
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times more than others. Some will even bear 
plentiful crops tpontanecoufly. The corn, collect- 
ed as it was at firft produced, without care and 
without trouble, l<ft as it were to nature, falls 
off and perifhes in the ficld where it grew, in 
order to vegetate again in the waters of the ftream 
that flows through the kingdom. 

THERE is, perhaps, no country where fruits 
grow in fuch plenty and variety, or are fo whole- 
fome, as in this delightful fpot. Some are pecu- 
liar to the country ; and thofe which are equally 
the produce of other countries have a much finer 
{mell, and are much higher flavoured, than in any 
other part of the world. 

THe earth, always covered with thefe treafures, 
which are conftantly f{pringing up afrefh, alfo 
conceals, under a very thin furface, mines of gold, 
copper, loaditone, iron, lead, and calin, a fpecies 
of tin which is highly valued throughout A fia. 

Aut thefe advantages are rendered ufelefs by 
the greateft tyranny. A prince corrupted by his 
power, while he is indulging in his feraglio, op- 
prefies his people by his caprices, or fuffers 
them to be opprefied by his indolence. At Siam 
there are no fubjecte, all are flaves. The men are 
divided into three claffes: the firft ferve as a 
guard to the monarch, till his lands, and are em- 
ployed in different manufactures in his palace. 
The fecond are appointed to public labours, and 
to the defence of the ftate. The third clafs are 
deftined to {ferve the magiftrates, the minifters, 
and principal officers of the kingdom. No Sia- 
mefet advanced to any eminent poft, but he is 
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allowed a certain number of men who are at his 
difpofal , fo that the falaries annexed to great of- 
ficers are well paid at the court of Siam, becaufe 
they are not paid in money, but in men, who colt 
the prince nothing. “Thefe unfortunate people 
are regiftered at the age of fixteen. Every one 
on the firft fummons muft repair to the poft afí- 
ficned him, upon pain of being put in irons, or 
condemned to the baftinado. 

In a country where ali the men muft work for 
the government during fix months in the year, 
without being paid or fubfifted, and the other fix 
to earn a maintenance for the whole year; in fuch 
a country, the very lands mutt feel the effects of 
tyranny, and confequently there is no property. 
The delicious fruits that enrich the gardens of 
the monarch and the nobles, are not fuffered to 
ripen in thofe of private men. If the foldiers 
who are fent out to examine the orchards difcover 
fome tree laden with choice fruits, they never 
fail to mark it for the tyrant”? table, or that of 
his minifters. The owner becomes the guardian 
of it, and is aniwerable for the fruit under very 
fevere penalties. 

Ine men are not only flaveseto men, but to the 
very beafts. ‘fhe king of Siam keeps a great 
number of elephants. “Thofe of his palace are 
taken care of, and have extraordinary honours 
paid to them. The meaneft have fifteen flaves to 
attend them, who are conftantly employed in 
cutting hay, and gathering bananas and fugar- 
canes for them. ‘The king takes fo much pride 
sn thefe creatures, which are of no real ufe, that 
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he eftimates his power rather by their number 
than by that of his provinces. Under pretence 
of feeding thefe animals well, their attendants 
will drive them into gardens and cultivated lands 
that they may trample upon them, unlefs the 
owners will purchafe an exemption from thete 
hardfhips by continual prefents. No man would 
dare to inclofe his field againft the king’s ele- 
phants, many of whom are decorated with ho- 
nourable titles, and advanced to the higheft dig- 
nities in the {ftate. 

Sucu various exertions of tyranny make the 
Siamefe deteft their native country, though they 
look upon it as the beft upon earth. Moft of 
them fly from oppreffion into the forefts, where 
they lead a favage life, infinitely preferable to 
that of fociety corrupted by defpotifm. So great 
is this defertion, that from the port of Mergu1 to 
Juthia the capital of the empire, one may travel 
for a week together without meeting with the 
leaft fign of populatian, through an immenfe ex- 
tent of country wel! watered, the foil of which 
is excellent, and {till bears the marks of former 
culture. This fine country is now over-run with 
tygers. 

Ir was formerly inhabited by men. Befides 
the natives, it was full of fettlements that had 
been fucceffively formed there by the nations 
fituated to the eaft of Afia. Their inducement 
was the immenfe trade carried on there. All 
hiftorians atteft, that in the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century a great number of fhips came into 
their roads every year. ‘The tyranny which pre- 
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vailed foon «tter fucceflively deftroyed the mines, 
the manutactures, and agriculture. All the fo- 
reign merchants, and even thofe of the nation, 
were involved inthe fame ruin. The ftate fell 
into confufion, and confequently was weakened. 
The French, on their arrival, found it thus re- 
duced. General poverty prevailed, and none of 
the arts were exercifed ; while the people were 
under the dominion of a defpotic tyrant, who, 
eneroffing all the trade to himfelf, muft of courfe 
deflroy it. The fiw ornaments and articles of 
luxury that were in ufe at court anc in the houfes 
of the great, came from Japan. The Siamefe held 
the Japaneie in high eftima.ion, and preferred 
their woiks to “li otners. 

Ir was no exfy matter to divert them from this 
attachment, and yet ıt was the only way of pro- 
curing a demand for the produceof French induf 
try. If any thing could effect tnis change, it was 
the Chrittian religion, which the priefts of the 
foreign miffions had preacked to them, and not 
without fuccefs; but the Jefuits, too much de- 
voted to Faulkon, who began to be odious, abuf- 
ed the favour they enjoyed at Court, and drew 
upon themfelves the hatred of the people. This 
odium was transferred from them to their religion. 
They built churches before there were any chrifti 
ans to frequent them. “They founded monatfteries, 
and by thefe proceedings occafioned’ the common 
people and the TLalapoys to revolr. “The Talapoys 
are their monks; fome of whom lead a folitary 
life, and others are bufy, intrizu:ing men. They 
preach to the people the dov‘rines and precepta 
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of Sommona Kodom. That law-giver of the Sia- 
mefe was long honoured as a fage, and has fince 
been revered as a god, or as an emanation of the 
deity, a fonof god. A variety of marvellous fto- 
ries are told of this man: He lived upon one 
grain of rice a-day. He pulled out ene of his 
eyes to give to a poor man, having nothing elfe 
to beftow on him. Another time he gave away 
his wife. He commanded the ftars, the rivers, 
and the mountains. But he had a brother who 
frequently oppofed his defigns for the good of 
mankind. God avenged him, and crucified that 
unhappy brother. ‘This fable prejudiced the Sia- 
mefe again{t the religion of a crucified God; and 
they could not worfhip Jefus Chrift, becaufe he 
died the fame death as the brother of ommona- 
Kodom. 

Ir the French could not carry their commodi- 
ties to Siam, they could at leaftinfpire the people 
with a tafte for them, prepare the way for a great 
trade with this country, and avail themfelves of 
that which actually offered, to open conneétions 
with all the eaft. The fituation of that kingdom 
between two gulphs, where it extends one hun- 
dred and fixty leagues along the fea-coaft on the 
one gulph, and abouf two hūndred on the other, 
would have opened the navigation of all the feas 
m that part of the world. The fortrets of Bancoc 
built at tne mouth of the Menan, which had been 
put into thb- hands of the French, was an excel- 
tent mart for all tranfaćtions they might have had 
with China, the Philippines, or any of the eaftern 
parts of India. Mergui, the principal port of 
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the kingdom, and one of the beft in Afia, which 
had likewife been ceded to them, greatly facili- 
tated their trade with the coaft of Coromandel, 
and chiefly with Bengal. It fecured to them an 
advantageous intercourfe with the kingdoms of 
Pegu, Ava, Arracan and Lagos, countries {till 
more barbarous than Siam, but where are found 
the fineft rubies and fome gold duft. AJI thefe 
countries, as well as Siam, produce the tree 
which yields that valuable gum, with which the 
Chinefe and Japanefe make their varnifh; and 
whoever is in poffeffion of this commodity, may 
be certain of carrying on a very lucrative trade 
with China and Japan. 

Besripes the advantage of meeting with good 
fettlements, which were no expence to the com- 
pany, and might throw into their hands a great 
part of the trade of the eaft, ehey might have 
brought home from Siam, ivory, logwood like 
that which is cut in the bay of Campeachy, a great 
deal of caffia, and all the Ruffalo and deer-fkins 
chat the Dutch formerly fetched from thence. 
‘They might have grown pepper there, and, pof- 
fibly, other {pices which were not to be found in 
the country, as the people did not underftand the 
culture of them, and becaufe the wretched inha- 
bitants of Siam are fo indifferent to every thing, 
that nothing fucceeds with them. 

Tue French paid no attention to tMefe objects. 
The faétors of the company, the officers, and 
the Jefuits, were equally ignorant of trade: the 
whole attention of the latter was taken up in con- 
verting the natives, and making themfelves maf- 
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weak affiftance to Faulkon at the initant when he 
was ready to execute his defigns, they were in- 
volved in his diferace,; and the fortreffes of 
Mergui and Bancoc, defended by French troops, 
were taken from them by the meanett of all nations. 

Durinec the fhort time that the french were 
fettled at Siam, the company endeavoured to eí- 
tablifh themfelves at Tonquin. They flattered 
themfelves that they might trade with fafety and 
advantage with a nation which had for ages been 
inftruéted by the Chinefe. Theifm prevails among 
them, which is the religion of Confucius, whole 
precepts and writings are there held in greater ve- 
neration than even inChina. But there is not the 
fame agreement as in China in the principles of 
government, religion, laws, opinion, rites and 
ceremonies: And though Tonquin has the fame 
law-giver, it is far from having the fame morals. 
We find there neither that refpect for parents, that 
love for the prince, thofe reciprocal affections, nor 
thote focial virtues which are met with in China; 
nor have they the fame good order, police, in- 
duftry or activity. 

THis nation, which is devoted to exceffive in- 
dolence, and is voluptuous without tafte or deli- 
cacy, lives in conftant diitruft of its fovercigns 
and of ftrangers. It is doubtful whether this mif- 
truit proceeds.from a natural reftleffneis of tem- 
per, or whether their fpirit of ic.iition be owing 


to this circumitance, that the © hinete fyitem of 


morality has enlightened the people without The - 
proving the government. Whatever be the pro- . 
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orefs of knowledge, whether it comes from the 
people to the government, or from that to the 
people, it is necefflary that both fhould be en- 
lightened at the fame time, or elfe the ftate will 
be expofed to fatal revolutions. „In Tonquin, 
there is a continual ftruggle between the eunuchs 
who govern, and the people who impatiently bear 
the yoke. Every thing languifhes and tends to 
ruin, in confequence of thefe diffentions ; and the 
calamities muft increafe, till the people have com- 
pelled their mafters to grow wifer, or the mafters 
have rendered their fubjecéts quite infenfible. The 
Portuguefe and the Dutch, who had attempted to 
form fome connections in Tonquin, had been 
forced to give them up. The French were not 
more fuccefsful. No Europeans have fince carried 


on that trade, except fome few merchants of 


Madrafs, who have alternately forfaken and re- 
fumed it. They divide with the Chinefe the ex- 
portation of copper and ordinary filks, the only 
commodities of any value that country affords. 

CocHINCHINA lay too near Siam not to draw 
the attention of the French ; and they would, pro- 
bably, have fixed there, had they had fagacity 
enough to forefee what degree of {plendour that 
riling {tate would one day acquire. “The Euro- 
peans are indebted toa philofophical traveller for 
what little they know with certainty of that fine 
country. The following is the ref@lt of his ob- 
{fervations : 

Ween the French arrived in thofe diftant re- 
gions, they learned, that about half a century be- 
fore, a prince of Tonquin,as he fled from his 

. fovereign 
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fovereign who purfued him as a rebel, had with 
his foldiers and adherents croffed the river, which 
ferves as a barrier between Tonquin and Cochin- 
china. The fugitives, who were warlike and ci- 
vilized men, {foon expelled the fcattered inhabi- 
tants, who wandered about without any fociety or 
form of government, or any laws but that mu- 
tual intereft which prompted them not to injure 
one another. Here they founded an empire upon 
the bafis of agriculture and property. Rice was 
the food the moft eafily cultivated, and the moft 
plentiful; upon this, therefore, the new colonifts 
beftowed their firft attention. The fea and the 
rivers attraéted a number of inhabitants to their 
borders, by the fupply of excellent fifh they af- 
forded. Domeftic animals were bred there, fome 
for food, and others for labour. The inhabitants 
cultivated the trees they were moft in want of, 
fuch as the cotton for their clothing. The moun- 
tains and forefts, which could not poffibly be cul- 
tivated, afforded wild fowl, metals, gums, per- 
fumes, and wood of anexcellent kind. Thefe pro- 
ductions {erved as fo many materials, means and 
objeéts of commerce. One hundred gallies were 
built, which are conftantly employed in defend- 
ing the coafts of the kingdom. 

Air theie feveral advantages were well beftow- 
ed upon a peopie of a mild and humane difpofi- 
tion, a difpofition which they partly owe to their 
women. Whether it be that this influence they ac- 
quire is owing to their beauty, or whether it is 
the particular effect of their affiduity and of 
their fkill in bufinefs; in general, it is cer- 
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tain, that imn the frit beginning of all focieties, 
the women are fooner civilized than the men. 
Even their weaknefs, and their fedentary life, 
their being more taken up with fewer cares, 
furnifh them fooner with that knowledge and ex- 
perience, and incline them to thofe domeftic at- 
tachments which are the firit promoters’ and 
ftroncveft ties of fociety. This is, perhaps, the 
reafon why, in many favage nations, the women 
are intrufted with the adminiftration of civil go- 
vernment, which is but a higher degree of dome- 
{tic oeconomy. So long as the ftate is but as one 
great family, the women are capable of undertak- 
ing the management of it. Then, undoubtedly, 
the people are happieft, efpecially in a climate 
where nature has left but little for man to do. 

SucH is the climate of Cochinchina. The peo- 
ple, though but imperfeétly civilaed, enjoy that 
happineis which might excite the envy of more 
improved focieties. “Fhey have neither robbers 
nor beggars. Every one is ag liberty to live at his 
own houfe, or at his neighbour’s. A traveller 
freely enters a houfe in any village, fits down to 
table, cats and drinks, without being invited or 
afed any queftions, and then goes away without 
acknowledging the civility. He is a man, and 
theretore a friend and relation of the family. If 
he were a foreigner, he would excite more curio~ 
fi y, Out would be equally welcome. 

iricse cuftoms are the relics of the govern- 
ment of the Srit fix kings of Cochinchina, and 
derived from the original contraét entered into be- 


“ween tne nation and their leader, before they 
croficd. 
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croffed the river that divides Tonquin from Co- 
chinchina. Theile men were weary of opprefiion. 
They dreaded the like calamity, and therefore 
took care to guard againft the abufe of authority, 
which is fo apt to tranigrets its due himits, if not 
kept under tome reftraint. Their chief, who had 
fet them an example of liberty, and taught them to 
revolt, promifed them that felicity which he him- 
felf chofe to enjoy; that of a juft, mild and pa- 
rental government. He cultivated with them 
the land in wbich they had all taken refuge. He 
never demanded any thing of them, except an 
annual and voluntary contribution, to enable him 
to defend the nation againft the tyrant of Ton- 
quin, who, for a long time, purfued them beyonc 
the river which feparated them from him. 

Tuis primitive contract was religiouflyobferve d 
for upwards of a century, under five or fix fuc- 
ceffors of that brave deliverer: but at laft it has 
been infringed. ‘The reciprocal and folemn en- 
gagement between the king and his people is ftilk 
renewed every year in the face of heaven and earth, 
in a general aflembly of the whole nation, held in 
an open field, where the oldeft man prefides, and 
where the king only affifts as a private perfon. 
He {till honours and proteéts agriculture, but 
does not, like his predeceffors, fet the example 
of labour to his fubjeéts. When he fpeaks of 
them, he ftill-fays, they are my children, but they 
are no longer fo. His courtiers have {tiled theni- 
felves his flaves, and have given him the pompous 
and facrilegious title of king of heaven, From 
that moment, men muft have appeared to him 
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but as fo many infects creeping on the ground. 
The gold which he has taken out of the mines, 
has put a ftop to agriculture. He has defpifed 
the homely roof of his anceftors, and would build 
a palace. Its circumference has been marked out, 
and isa league in extent. “Thoufands of cannon 
planted round the walls of this palace, make it 
tormidable to the people. A defpotic monarch 
reiides there, who ina fhort time wil] be fecluded 
from the eyes of the people; and this conceal- 
ment, which charaéterifes the maje y of eaftern 
kings, will fubftitute the tyrant to the father of 
the nation. 

Tue difcovery of gold has brought on that of 
taxes ; and the administration of the finances will 
foon take place of civil legiflation and focial con- 
tract. Contributions are no longer voluntary, but 
are extorted. Defigning men go tothe king’s 
palace, and craftily obtain the privilege of plun- 
dering the provinces. With gold they at once 
purchafe a right of committing crimes, and the 
privilege of impunity: they bribe the courtiers, 
elude the vigilance of the magiftrates, and opprefs 

the hufbandmen. ‘The traveller already fees, as 
he pafiés along, fallow grounds, and whole vil- 
lages forfaken by their inhabitants. This king of 
heaven, like the gods of Epicurus, carelefsly fuf- 
fers plagues and calamities to vex the land. He 
is ignorant of the fufferings and diftreffes of his 
peopte, who will foon fall into a ftate of annihi- 
lation, like the favages whofe territories they now 
pofiefs. All nations governed by defpotifm muft 
inevitably perifh inthis manner. If Cochinchina 
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relapfes into that ftate of confufion out of which 
it emerged about a hundred and fifty years ago, 
it will be wholly difregarded by the navigators 
who now frequent the ports of tha: kingdom. 
The Chinefe, who carry on the greateft trade 
there, get in exchange for their own commodities 
wood for {mall work, and timber for building 
houfes and fhips. 

Tuey alfo export from-thence an immenfe 
quantity of fugar, the raw at four livres* a hun- 
dred weight, the white at eight+, and fugar- 
candy at ten $ : very good filk, fattins, and pitre, 
the fibres of a tree, not unlikethe banana, which 
they fraudulently mix in their manufaétures : 
black and ordinary tea, which ferves for the con- 
fumption of common people: fuch excellent cin- 
namon, that it fells three or four times dearer 
than that of Ceyion. There is but a fmall quan- 
tity of this ; as it grows only upon one mountain, 
which is always furrounded with guards. Excel- 
lent pepper is anothe: article ; and fuch pure iron, 
that they work it as it comes out of the mine, 
without {melting : gold of three and twenty car- 
rats, which is found there in greater plenty than 
in any other part of the Eaft : eagle-wood, which 
is more or lefs efteemed as it is more or lefs refin- 
ous. The pieces that contain moft of this rofin 
are commonly taken from the heart, or from the 
root*of the tree. They are called calunbac, and 
are always fold for their weight in gold to the 
Chinefe, who account them the higheft cordial in 
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BOOK nature. They are carefully preferved in pewter- 


IV 


boxes, to keep them from drying. When they 
are to be adminiftered they are ground upon a 
marble, with fuch liquids as are bet fuited to the 
diforder they are intended to remove. The infe- 
rior eagle-wood, which always iclls for a hundred 
livres * a pound at leaft, 1s carried to Perfia, Tur- 
key, and Arabia, ‘They ufe it to perfume their 
cloaths, and fometimes their apartments, upon 
very extraordinary eccafions. and then they mix 
it w:th amber. It 1s alfo ufed for another purpofe. 
A cu iom prevails among thefe nations, when they 
are defirous of fhewing their vifitors great marks 
of civility, to prefent ‘them with pipes, then with 
coffee and fweetmeats. When converfation be- 
gins to grow languid, the fherbet is brought in, 
which is looked upon as a hint to depart. As 
foon as the ftranger rifes to go away, they bring 
in a little pan with eagle-wood, and perfume his 
beard, iprinkling it with rofe- water. i 
‘THouGu the French, who had fcarce any thing 
elfe to bring but ‘cloth, lead, gunpowder, and 
brimftone, were obliged to trade with Cochin- 
china chiefly in maney, yet they were undera 
meceflity of purfuirg this trade in competition 
with the Chinefe. This inconvenience might have 
been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods fent to Europe, or fold in In- 
dia; but itis now too late to attempt it. Prooity 
and honefty, the effentials of an aétive and lafting 
trade, are forfaking thefe regions, which were 
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formerly fo fourifhing, in proportion as the 39- 


vernment becomes arbitrary, and confequently 
unjuft. In a fhort time no greater number of 
fips will be feen in their harbours than in thoile 
of the neighbouring ftates, where they were 
{carcely known. 

However this may be, the French company 
driven from Siam, and without hopes of fettling 
at the extremities of Afia, began to regret their 
factory at Surat, where they dared not appear 
again, fince they had I:ft it without paying their 
debts. They had loft the only market they knew 
of for their cloths, their lead, and their tron; 
and they were continually at a lofs in the purchafe 
of goods to anfwer the capricious demands of the 
mother country, and the wants of the colonies, 
By fulfilling all their former engagements, they 
might have re€overed the privilege they had for- 
feited. The Mogul government, which would 
have wifhed to fee a greater number of fhips re- 
ferting to Surat, often folicited the French to fa- 
tisfy thefe claims; for they preferred them to 
the Enelifh, who had purchafed of the court an 
exemption from all duties. Whether it was for 
want of honefty, of*fkill, or of means, certain it 
is that the company never could remove the re- 
proach they had incurred. They confined their 
whole attention to the fortifying of Pondicherry, 
when they were fuddenly prevented by a bloody 
war, which was awing to remote caufes. 

Tue northern Barharians who had overturned 
the Roman empire, that was miitrefs of the 
world, eftablifhed a form of government which 
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would not admit of augmenting their conquefts, 


and kept every ftate within its natural limits. 
The abolition of the feudal laws, and the altera- 
tions confequent uponit, feemed to tend a iecond 
time to eftablifh a kind of univerfal monarchy ; 
but the Auftrian power, weakened by the great 
extent of its poffeffions and their ditiance from 
each other, could not fubvert the bulwarks tnat 
were raifing againft ic. After a whole century 
pafied in contells, hopes, and difappointments, 
it was forced to yield to a nation, whofe ftrength, 
pofition and activity rendered her more formida- 
ble to the Jibertics of Europe. Richelieu and 
Mazarine began this revolution by their intrigues. 
Turenne and Condé completed it by their victo- 
ries. Colbert fettled it by the introduéiion of 
arts, and of all kinds of induftry. If Lewis XIV. 
who may be faid to have been not, perhaps, the 
greateft monarch of his age, but one who beft 
fupported the dignity of the throne, had been 
more moderate in the exercife of his power, and 
the fenfe of his grandeur, it 1s difficult to deter- 
mine how far he might have carried his good for- 
tune. His vanity proved detrimental to his am- 
bition. After bending his own fubjects to his 
will, he wanted to exert power over his neigh- 
bours. His pride raifed him more enemies than 
his influence and his genius could fupply him with 
allies and :efources. 

He was delignted with the flatteries of his pa- 
negyrifts and courtiers, who promifed him uni- 
verfel monarchy; and the pleafure he took in thete 


adulations gontributed {till more than the extent 
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of his power to infpire a dread of univerfal con- 
queft and flavery. The diftreffes and invectives 
of his proteftant fubjects difperfed by a tyrannical 
fanaticifm, completed the hatred he had incurred 
by his fuccefies, and the abufe he had made of 
his profperity. 

Tue Prince of Orange, a man of a fteady, 
upright difpofition, and of a penetrating judg- 
ment, endowed with every virtue that is con- 
fiitent with ambition, became the chief tnftigator 
of all thefe refentments, which he had long fo- 
mented by his negociations and his emiffaries. 
France was attacked by the moft formidable con- 
federacy recorded in hiftory, and yet fhe was con- 
{tantly triumphant. 

SHE was not fo fuccefsful in Afia as in Europe. 
The Dutch firft endeavoured to prevail upon the 
natives to attack Pondicherry, which they could 
never be compe.led to reftore. The Indian 
prince, to whom they applied for that purpofe, 
was not to be bribed to agree to fo perfdious a 
propofal. Huis conftant anfwer was, Zhe French 
have bought that place, it would be unjuft to turn 
them out. What the Raja refufed to do, the 
Dutch did themfelves They befieged the town 
In £693, and were obliged to reftore it at the 
peace of Ryfwick, in a much better condition 
than they found it, 

MARTIN was again appointed direétor, and 
managed the affairs of the company with that 
wifdom, {fkill, and integrity, which was expected 
from him. That able and virtuous merchant in- 
vited many new fettlers to Pondicherry, and made 
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the place agreeable to them, by the good order 


——> he maintained there, and by his moderation and 


jultice. He acquired the favour of the neigh- 
bouring princes, whofe friendfhip was of confe- 
quence to an infant fettlement. Fie chofe or 
formed good fubjeéts, whom he tient to the 
markets of Afia, and to the feveral princes of that 
empire. He had perfuaded the French, that as 
they were come laft to India, that as they found 
themfelves there in a weak condition, and could 
not expect any afliftance from their own country, 
that they had no other way of fucceeding, but by 
infpiring the natives with a favourable opinion of 
their character. He made them lay afide that 
levity, and thofe contemptuous airs, which fo 
often make their nation infufferable to ftrangers. 
They grew modeft, gentle, ana attentive to bufi- 
nefs ; they learned the art of behaving fuitable to 
the genius of the feveral nations, and to particular 
circumftances. Thofe who did not confine them- 
felves to the company’s fervice, frequenting dif- 
ferent courts, became acquainted with the places 
where the fineft ftuffs were manufactured, the 
{taples where the choiceft commodities were to be 
met with, and, in inort, with all the particulars 

relative to the inland trade of every country. 
ALL that Martin had it in his power to ac- 
complifh, was to lay the foundation of future 
fuccefs to the company, by the good opinion he 
gave of the French, by the pains he took to train 
up agents, by the informations he gained, and by 
the good order he maintained in Pondicherry, 
which deily acquired new inhabitants; but alt 
this 
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this was not fufficient to reftore the declining ftate 
of the company, fubject from it’s infancy to tuch 
diforders as muft at length certainly defiroy 1 

Firs firit {cheme was to eltabliih a great empire 
at Madagaícar. A fingle voyage carried over 
1688 perfons, who were made to expect a de- 
lightful climate anda rapid fortune, and found 
nothing but famine, difcord and death. 

So unfortunate a beginning difcouraged the ad- 
yenturers from an undertaking, which they had 
entered upon merely with a view to follow the 
example of others, or in compliance with folici- 
tations. The owneis of {hares had not made 
good their payments with fo much punctuality as 
is required in commercial affairs. The govern- 
ment, which had engaged to advance without in- 
tereft a fifth part of the fums the company were 
to receive, and which as yet was only bound to 
furnifh two millions *, again drew the fame fum 
out of the public treafury, in hopes of fupport- 
ing the work it had begun. Some time after 
its generofity was carried {till further, and freely 
gave what at fir{t was only lent. 

Tuis encouragement from the miniftry could 
not, however, enable the company to proceed in 
their defigns. They were forced to confine them 
to Surat and Pondicherry ; and to abandon their 
fettlements at Bantam, Rajapore, Tilferi, Mazu- 
lipatam, Gombroon and Siam. No doubt they 
had too many factories, and fome were ill ftu- 
atea ; purt the inability they were under of fup- 
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porting them was the only reafon that they were 
abandoned. 

Soon after this, it became neceffary to make 

further advances. In 1682, they gave permiffion 
indifcriminately to French tuvje‘is and foreigners 
to trade to the Eaft-Indies for five years on the 
company’s fhips, paying the freight that fhould 
be agreed upon; and on condition that the goods 
brought home fhould be depofited in the com- 
pany’s warehoufes, fold at the fame time with 
theirs, and be fubject to a duty of five per cent. 
The public fo eagerly came into this propofal, 
that the directors entertained great hopes fiom 
the increafe of thefe fmall profits, which would 
be conftant without any rifque. But the pro- 
prietors, leis fenfible of the!e moderate advan- 
tages, than jealous of the great profits made by 
the free traders, in two years time obtained a re- 
peal of this regulation, and their charter remained 
in full force. 
To fupport this monopoly with fome decency, a 
fund was wanting. In 1684,the company obtained 
from government a call upon all the proprie- 
tors, amounting toa fourth part of their property ; 
and in cafe any one failed to pay the fum required, 
his whole fhare was to be made over to any one 
who fhould pay it for him. Whether from per- 
verfencfs, from particular motives, or from inabi- 
lity, many did not pay, fo that their fhares loft 
three fourths of their original value ; and to the 
difgrace of the nation, there were men bar- 
barous and unjuft enough to enrich themfelves 
with their fpoils. 
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An expedient fo difhonourable enabled them 
to fit out a few fhips for Afia, but new wants 
were foon feltr. Their cruel fituation, which con- 
tinually grew wo fe, put them upon demanding 
of the proprietors in 1697, the reft.tution of the 
dividends of ten and twenty per cent. which they 
had reccived in 1687 and 169:. So extraordinary 
a propofal raifed a general clamour. The com- 
pany were  vviiged to have recourfe to the ufual 
method of borrowing. “Thefe loans became more 
burdenfome, the more they were multiplied, as 
the fecurity was more precarious. 

As the company was in want both of money 
and credit, the emptinefs of their coffers put it 
out of their power to afford thofe advantages and 
that encouragement to the merchant in India, 
without which he will neither work, nor fet others 
to work. ‘Fhis inability reduced the French 
fales to nothing. It is demonitrable, that from 
1664 to 1684, that is, in the fpace of twenty years, 
the fum total of their produce did not exceed 
nine millions one hundred thoufand livres * 

To thefe had been added other abufes. The 
conduct of the admiuniftrators and agents for 
the company had not been properly direéted, or 
carefully looked into. The capital had been 
broken into, and dividends paid out of the ftock, 
which ought only to have arifen from the profits. 
The leat’ b.illiant and leat profperous of all 
reigns had exhibited a model for a commercial 
company. The trade to China, the eafieft, the 
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fafeft, and the moft advantageous that is carried 
on with Afia, had been given up to a particular 
body of merchants. 

Tur bloody war of 1:68 9 added to the cala- 
mities of the India company, even by the very 
fuccefies of France. Swarms of privateers, fitted 
out trom the feveral harbours in the kingdom, 
annoyed by their vigilance and bravery the trade 
of Holland and England: In their numberlefs 
prizes were found a prodigious quantity of India 
goods, which were retailed at a low price. The 
company, who by this competition were forced to 
fell under prime coft, endeavoured to find out 
fome expedient to. fave themfelves from this 
danger, but could think of none that was recon- 
cileable with the intereft of the privateers, nor 
did the minifter think proper to facrifice an ufeful 


fet of men to a body, which had fo long wearied 


him with their murmurs and complaints. 
Besipes thefe, the company had many more 
caufes of dfcontent. The financiers had fhewn 
an open hatred for them, and were continually 
oppofing or confining them. Supported by thofe 
vile affociates which they always have at court, 
they endeavoured to put an end to the India 
trade, under the fpccious pretence of encourag- 
ing the heme manufactures. The government 
was at firft afraid of being expofed to reproach, 
by departing from the principles of Colbert, 
and repealing the moft folemn ediéts: but the 
farmers of the revenue found means to render 
thofe privileges ufelefs, which the miniftry would 
not 
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not abolifh ; and the company no longer enjoyed, 
without being abfolutely deprived of them. 

Heavy duties were fucceffively laid upon all 
India goods. Half a year feldom pafied, without 
fome new regulation, fometimes to allow, fome- 
times to prohibit the ufe of thefe commodities : 
there was a continued fcene of contradictions in 
a part of adminiftration, that would have required. 
{teady and invariable principles. All thefe va- 
riations gave Europe room to think that trade 
would hardly be eftablifhed in a kingdom where 
all depends upon the caprices of a minifter, or 
the interefts of thofe who govern. 

Tue conduét of an ignorant and corrupt admi- 
niftration, the levity and impatience of the pro- 
prietors, the interefted views of the comptrollers 
of finance, the oppreffive fpirit of the treafury, 
joined to other caufes, had prepared the ruin of the 
company. The miferies of the war carried on for 
the Spanifh fucceffion haftened their deftruction. 

Every refource was exhautfted. The moft ían- 
guine faw no protpect of their being able to fend 
out a fleet. Befides, if by unexpected good for- 
tune fome few weak veffels fhould be fitted out, 
it was to be feared they might be ieized in Europe, 
or in India, by difappointed creditors, who muft 
neceffarily be exafperated. “[Thefe powe:ful mo- 
tives determined the company in 17507, to confent 
that fome mich merchants fhould fend their own 
fhips to India, upon condition that they fhould 
allow the company fifteen per cent. profit upon 
the goods they fhould bring hcme, and the right 
ef taking fuch fhare in thofe fhips as their cir- 

caimi{tances 
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cumftances fhould admit of. Soon after this, 
they were even reduced to make over the whole 
and exclufive exercife of their privilege to fome 
privateers of St. Malo, ftill referving the fame 
conceffion, which for {fome years paft had in {ome 
degree kept them from ruin. 

NOTWITHSTANDING this defperate fituation, in 
1714 they folicited the renewal of their charter, 
which was nearly expired, and which they had en- 
joyed for half a century. The miniftry, who did 
not know, or would not perceive that meafures 
more prudential might be adopted, granted them 
an indulgence for ten years longer. ‘This new re- 
gulation took place but in part, in confequence 
of {ome extraordinary events, the caufes of which 
we fhall next inquire into. 

WhHoeverR has been accuftomed to trace the 
proecrefs of empires, has always confidered the 
death of Colbert as the event that put an end to 
the true profperity of France. She {till appeared 
with {fome outward fplendour, but her inward 
decay increafed daily. Hier finances, admunifter- 
ed without order or principle, fell a prey to a 
multitude of rapacious farmers of the revenue. 
‘Fhefe people made themfelves neceffary even by 
their plunders, and went fo far as to impofe 
terms to government. The confufion, ufury, 
and continual alterations in the coin, the reduc- 
tions of intereft, the alienations of the domain 
and of the taxes, engagements which it was im- 
poffible to fulfil, the creation of penfions and 
places, the privileges and exemptions of all kinds, 
and a thoufand other evils, each more ruinous 
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than the other, were the confequences of {o cor- 
rupt an admuniftration. 

Tuz lofs of credit foon became univeríal. 
Bankruptcies were more frequent. Money grew 
fcarce, and trade was at a ftand. The confump- 
tion was lefs. The culture of lands was neglect- 
ed. Artifts went over to foreign countries. The 
common people had neither food nor cloath- 
ing. The nobility ferved in the army without 
pay, and mortgaged their lands. All orders of 
men groaned under the weight of taxes, and were 
in want of the neceffaries of life. The royal ef- 
fects had loft their value. The contracts upon 
the botel de ville fold but for half their worth, and 
the bills of fale fell eighty or ninety per cent. un- 
der par. Lewis XIV. a little before his death, 
was in great want of eight millions *; and was 
forced to give bonds for 32,000,000 +, which 
was borrowing at four hundred per cent. 

In this confufion were public affairs, when the 
Duke of Orleans tool. the reins of government. 
Thofe who were for violent mceafures, propoted to 
facrifice the creditors of the ftate to the landhold- 
ers, as the former were in proportion to the lat- 
ter but as one to fix hundred. The regent re- 
fufed to come into a meafure that would have 
{tamped an indelible ftain upon his adminiftraiion. 
He preferred an inquiry into the publie engage- 
ments to a total bankruptcy. 

NotwiITHSsTANDING the reduction of 609,000,000 


t of ftock to bearer, to 250,000,000-§ of govern- 
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ment bonds, the national debt amounted to 
262,138,001 livres * at twenty-eight livres + the 
mark, the intereft of which, at four per cent. 
amounted to $9,983,453 livres fF. 

THis enormous debt, which nearly abforbed the 
whole of the public revenue, fuggeite.| the idea 
of appointing a bed of juftice to call thofe to ac- 
count who had been the authors of the public 
calamities, and had enriched themfelves with the 
fpoils of the nation. ‘This inquiry only ferved 
to expofe to public view the incapacity of the 
minifters who had been intrufted with the ma- 
nagement of the finances, the craft of the farm- 
ers of the revenue who had {fwallowed them up, 
and the bafenefs of the courtiers who had fold 
their intereft to the firfl bidder. By this experi- 
ment, honeft minds were confirmed in the abhor- 
rence they always had for fuch a tribunal. It de- 
grades the dignity. of the prince who fails to ful- 
fil his engagements, and expofes to the peapie 
the vides of a corrupt adminiftration. It is in- 
jurious to the rights of the citizen, who is ac- 
countable for his a¢tions to none but the law. It 
{trikes terror into the rich, who are marked out 
as delinquents, merely becaufe they are rich, be 
their fortunes-weil or ill gotten. It gives en- 
couragement to informers, who point out as fit 
objects for tyranny, fuch as it may be advantage- 
ous to ruin. It is compofed of unmet\ciful leeches, 
who fee guilt wherever they fufpeét there is mo- 
ney.. It {pares plunderers, who find means to 
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fecrete their wealth in time; and fpoils honeft 
men who think themitelves fecure in their inno- 
cence. It facrifices the interefts of the treafury to 
the whims of a few greedy, profligate and extra- 
vagant favourites. 

Write France was exhibiting to all Europe 
the cruel and difgraceful fpectacle of thefe com- 
plicated evils, a Scotch empiric arrived at Paris, 
who for fome time had been travelling about, 
and making a difplay of his talents, hurried on by 
his own reftlefs difpofition. Hus fiery genius: and 
pereniptory: manner were capable of bearing 
down every argument, and furmounting every 
difficulty. In1716 he fuggeited the idea of a 
bank, the fuccefs of which confounded his oppo- 
nents, and even exceeded his own expectations. 
With ninety millions * that the Weft India com- 
pany furnifhed towards this bank, it gave new life 
to agriculture, to trade, to arts, in fhort, to the 
whole nation. The author was extolled as an 
accurate, extenfive and elevated genius, who de- 
fpifed fortune, aimed only at glory, and wanted 
to tran{mit his name to pofterity by great actions. 
Such was the gratitude of the public, that he was 
thought to deferve the higheft honours. This 
aftonifhinp. profperity gave him an unlimited au. 
thority. Hie made ufe of it in 1719 to unite the 
Eaft and Weft India companies, as lkewife thofe 
of Africa amd China into one body. Commercial 
{chemes were the leaft concern of the new fociety. 
They-carried their ambition fo far as to pretend 
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to pay off all the national debt. The government 
granted them the {ole vending of tobacco, the 
mint, the receipts and general farms, to enable 
them to purfue fo grand a project. 

At firft, Law’s tchemes met with univerfal 
approbation. Six hundred and twenty-four thou- 
fand fhares, moftly bought with government 
bills, and which upon an average did not really 
coft 500 livres *, role to 10,000 livres +, payable 
in bank notes. Such was the infatuation of the 
public, that not only Frenchmen but forcignees, 
and even the mot fenfible people, fold their ftock, 
their lands, their jewels, to play this extraordi- 
nary game. Gold and filver were held in no ef- 
timation; and nothing but paper currency was 








fought after. 


Tuis frenzy multiplied paper credit to fuch 
an amazing degree, that it circulated to the 
amount of 6,138,243,590 livres $, in fhares of 
India ftock, or in bank notes, though there was 
actually in the kingdom no more than tyvelve 
hundred millions § in fpecie, at fixty livres a 
mark ij. 

Suca difproportion might poflibly have been 
fupported in a free nation, where it had been 
brought on by degrees. The citizens accuftomed 
to confider the nation as a permanent and inde- 
pendent body, truft to its fecurity the more rea- 
dily, as they are feldom thoroughly acquainted: 
with its powers, and have a good opinion of its 
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equity rou .ted onexverience Upon the ftrength 
of this tavourable prejudice, credit is often 
ftretchid in thofe flates beyond the real refources 
and fecurit‘es of the nation. This is not the cafe 
in en ablolute ius:onarchy, efpecially fuch as have 
often broken their engagements. If in times of 
public infatuation an implicit confidence ıs 
fhewn, the effect ceafes with the caule. Their 
infolvency becomes evident. ‘The honetty of the 
monarch, the mortgage, the ftock, every thing 
appears imaginary. “The creditor, recovered from 
his delirium, demands his money with a degree 
of impatience proportionable to his uneafinefs. 
The hiftory of the fyftem will corroborate this 
truth 

In order to anfwer the firt demands, the go- 
vernment had _recourfe to very extraordinary ex- 
pedients. Gotd was prohibited in trade, all per- 
fons were forbidden to keep by them more than 
five hundred livres* in fpecie. An ediét was 
publifhed, declaring feveral fucceffive diminu- 
tions in the value of the coin. This had the de- 
fired effect; people were now not fo anxious two 
draw their money from the bank; on the con- 
trary, in lefs than a month they brought in fpecie 
to the amount of forty-four million fix hundred 
ninety-fGix thoufand one hundred and ninety 
livres + in fpecie, at eighty livres a mark. 

As this Mmfatuation could not be lafting, it was 
judged expedient to leffen the difproportion be- 
tween paper-currency and money, by reducing 
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the bank bills to half their value, andthe fhares 
to five-ninths. The ftandard for the coin was 
fixed at eighty-two livres ten fols* a mark. This 
icheme, the moft rational, perhaps, that could 
have been deviled in the critical fituation of af- 
fairs, completed the general confufion. The 
confternation. was univerfal; every one imagined 
he had loft half his fortune, and haftened to call 
in the remainder. The bank had no ftock, and 
the ftock-brokers found they had only been grafp- 
ing at fhadows. The foreigners, who had rea- 
lized their paper at firit; and carried off one- 
third of the ready money of the kingdom,’ were 
the leaft lofers. The hopes which the govern- 
ment had conceived of paying off the national 
debt difappeared with Law, and there remained 
no laiting monument of the fyftem, but an India 
Company, whofe {ħares were fixed by the liqui- 
dation of 1723, to the number of fifty-fix thou- 
fand, but by fubfequent events were reduced to 
fifty thoufand two hundred fixty-eight and 
four-tenths. 

UNFORTUNATELY it preferved the privileges of 
the feveral companies out of which it had been 
formed ; and this prerogative added neither to its 
wifdom or power: it confined the negro trade, 
and {topped the- progrefs of the fugar colonies. 
Mott of its privileges ferved only to authorife 
odious monopolies. The moft fertile regions 
upon earth, when occupied by the company, 
were neither peopled nor cultivated. “The fpirit 
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of finance, which reftrains purfuits as much as 
the commercial {pirit enlarges them, became the 
{fpirit of the company, and has continued ever 
fince. The direétors thought only of turn- 
ine to their own advantage the rights ceded to 
the company in Afia, Africa, and America. It 
became a fociety of contractors, rather than a trad- 
ing company. Nothing could poffibly be faid in 
praife of their adminiftration, had they not been 
fo honeft as to pay off the debts accumulated in 
India for a century paft; and taken care to fecure 
Pondicherry again{t any invafion, by furrounding 
it with walls. ‘Their trade was but {mall and 
precarious till Orry was appointed to fuperintend 
the finances of the nation. 

Tuat upright and difinterefted minifter fullied 
his virtues, by a harfhnefs of temper which he 
apologized for ina manner not much to the credit 


of the nation. One day that a friend was re- | 


proaching him for the roughnefs of his manners, 
he anfwered, How fan I behave otherwife? Out of 
a hundred people I fee in a day, fifty take me for a 
fool, and fifty for a knave. He had a brother 
named Fulvy, who was lefs rigid in his princi- 
ples, but had more affability, and greater capa- 
city. He intrufted him with the concerns of the 
company, which could not but fourifh under 
fuch a direction. 

NotTwiTHSTANDING the former prejudices and 
thofe which ftill prevailed ; notwithftanding the 
abhorrence the public had for any remains of 
Law’s fyftem ; notwithftanding the authcrity of 
the Sorbonne, which had decided that the divi- 
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dend upon the fhares came `: nomina- 
2 Jip nels of a 


tion of ufury; TY sonmi s 
sation *.raiats aviti nor to DE fhocked at ío 
aL -urd a decifion; yet Fill the two brothers found 
means to convince Cardinal Fleury that 1t was 
proper to fupport the India Company in an effec- 
tual manner. ‘They even prevailed upon that 
minifter, who was fometimes too parfimonious, 
to lavifh the king’s favours upon this eftablifh- 
ment. The care of fuperintending its trade and 
increafing its powers, was afterwards committed 
to feveral perfons of known abilities. 

Dumas was fent to Pondicherry. He foon ob- 
tained leave of the court of Dehli to coin money ; 
which privilege was worth four or five hundred 
thoufand livres* a year. He obtained a ceffion 
of the territory of Karical, which entitled him to 
a confiderable fhare in the trad of Tanjour. 
Some time after, a hundred thoufand Marattas 
invaded the Decan. ‘They attacked the Nabob 
of Arcot, who was vanquifmed and flain. His 
family and feveral of his fubjects took refuge in 
Pondicherry. They were received with all the 
kindnefs due to allies in diftrefs. KRagogi Boufio- 
la, the general of the victorious army, demanded, 
that they fhould be delivered up to him, and fur- 
ther required the payment of 1,200,000 livres * 
by virtue of a tribute, which he pretended the 
French had formerly fubmitted to. 

Dumas made anfwer, That fo long as the Mo- 
guls had been mafters of that country, thcy had 
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always treated the French with the refpect due to 
one of the moft illuftrious nations in the world, 
which took a pride in her turn in pretecting her 
benefactors ; that it was contrary to the character 
of that magnanimous nation to deliver up a num- 
ber of women and children, and of unfortunate 
and defencelefs men, to fee them put to death, 
that the fugitives then in the town were under 
the proteétion of his king, who efteemed it his 
higheft honour to be the protector of the diftrefi- 
ed; that every Frenchman in Pondicherry would 
gladly die in their defence; andthat his own life 
was -forfeited, if his fovereign were to know 
that he had fo much as liftened to the mention of 
a tribute. He added, that he was ready to defend 
the place to the laft extremity, and if he was 
overpowered, he would get on board his fhips, 
and return to Kurope: that Ragogi might con- 
fider whether he chofe to expofe his army to utter 
deftruction, when the greateit advantage that 
could be obtained bydit was to take poffeffion of 
a heap of ruins, 

Tue Indians had not been accuftomed to hear 
the French talk with fo much dignity. This 
boldnefs ftaggered the general of the Marattas, 
and after fome negociations fkilfully carried on, 
he determined to keep peace with Pondicherry. 

Wauitst Dumas was procuring wealth and 
re{pect to the company, the government fent la 
Bourdonnais to the Ifle of France. 

Tse Portuguefe, at the time of their Arit yoy- 
ages to India, had difcovered to the ealt of Mia- 
dagafcar, between the 19th and 2oth degrees of 
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latitude, three iflands, to which they gave the 
names of iMafcarenhas, Cerné and Rodrigue. 
There they found neither men nor quadrupeds, and 
attempted no fettlement upon either of theiflands. 
The moit weftern of them, which had been 
called Mafcarenhas, ferved as a refuge about the 
year 1665 to fome Frenchmen, who before were 
fettied at Madagafcer. There they found an ex- 
tent of fixty miles in length and forty-five in 
breadth, full of mountains, and but few plains. 
At firft they bred cattle, and afterwards they cul- 
tivated European corn, Afiatic and African fruits, 
and fome vegetables fit for that mild climate. 
The health, plenty and freedom they enjoyed, 
induced feveral failors belonging to the {hips 
that touched there for refrefhments, to come and 
live amoneft them. Induftry brought on popu- 
Jation. In 1718, they proc ed fome coffee- 
trees from Arabia, which fucceeded tolerably 
well, though the fruit had loft much of its fla- 
vour. T'his culture, and other laborious employ- 
ments, were performed by flaves from the coatt 
of Africa, or from Madagafcar. Then the 
ifland, which had changed its name from Mafca- 
renhas to the ifle of Bourb®n, became an import- 
ant object to the company. In 1763, the popu- 
lation amounted to 4627 white people, and 15149 
Blacks; the cattle confifted of 8702 becves, 4084 
fheep, 7405 goats, 7619 hogs. Upon anextent 
of 124909 acres of cultivated land, they gathered: 
as much caffava as would feed their flaves, 
1125000 pounds weight of corn, 844!00 pounds 
of rice, 4870100 pounds of maize, and 2535100 
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pounds of coffees which the company bought up 
at fix fols* a pound. 

UNFORTUNATE ty this valuable pofieffion has 
no harbour. This inconvenience determined the 
French to attempt a fettlement on the ifland of 
Cerné, where the Portucuefe had, as ufual, left 
fome quadrupeds and fowls for the benefit of 
fuch of their {hips as fhould chance to touch 
there. The Dutch, who afterwards took pofief- 
fion of it, forfook it from an apprehenf#on of 
multiplying their fettlements too much. The 
iland was uninhabited when the French landed 
there 1n 1720, and changed its name from Mau- 
ritius to the Ifle of France, which it ftill bears. 

Tue firit people that were {ent thither, came 
over from Bourbon, and there they were for- 
gotten for fifteen years. They only formed as 
it were a corps de garde, with orders to hang out 
a French flag, to inform all nations that the ifland 
had a mafter The company, long undetermined, 
decided at laft for the keeping it, and in 1735 
la Bourdonnais was commiifioned to improve it. 

Tuts man, who has fince been fo famous, was 
born at St. Malo, and had been at fea from the 
age of ten years; all Kis voyiges had been prof- 
perous, and in every one he had fignalized him- 
felf by fome extraordinary action. He had re- 
conciled the,Arabs and the Portuguefe, who were 
preparing to maffacre one another in the road of 
Mocha: and had diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
war at Mahé. Hie was the firit Frenchman who 
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ever thought of fending armed veffels into the In- 
dian feas. Hewasknown to be equally fkilfulia the 
art of fhip-building, as in that of navigating and 
defendingafhip. His {chemes bore ther Ęai : of ge- 
nius, nor were his views contracted by the clofe at- 
tention he paid to all the minute particulars of 
whatever {cheme heundertool . Difficulties did but 
quicken his activity, and cCifplay hi. talent for 
difpofinge the men under his command to the beft 


Nothing was ever laid to his charge 


ad vantage, 
and it mutt 


but an immoderate paffion for ric ss ; 
be confeffed he was not over fcrupulous as to the 
means of acquiring them. 

Fie was no fooner arrived at the ifle of France, 
than he made it his bufinefs to acquire every in- 
formation he could concerning it. He found it 
to be 31890 toifes in its greateft diameter, 22124 
in its greatef{t breadth, and 422680 acres in fur- 
face. The greate part of this ground was co- 
vered with forefts almoft impenetrable, and with 
mountains not exceeding 400 toifes in height. 
Moit of them were full of refervoirs of water, 
which poured down in f{treams upon a dark grey 
earth, full of perforations, and forthe moft part 
ítony. 

Tue fea coaft was what la Bourdonnais chicfly 
attended to, and his principal obfervations related 
to the two harbours he found there. He thought 
the harbour on the fouth-eatt fide of little confe- 
quence, on account of the regular and high 
winds, which make it impoffible, or at leaft 
very difficult, to fail out of it at any feafon of the 


That on the north-weft he found far pre- 
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ferable, though the fhips muft get to it through EFO OK 


a narrow channel, between two flats, and then 
be towed in, and though it will fcarcely admit 
above thirty-five or forty fhips. 

As {foon as la Bourdonnais had procured thefe 
neceflary informations, he endeavoured to inftil 
a ipirit of emulation into the firít colonifts on the 
ifland, who were entirely difcouraged at the neg- 
lect with which they had been treated, and at- 
tempted to reduce to fome fubord:nation the va- 
grants lately arrived from the mother country. 
He made them cultivate rice and wheat, for the 
good of the Europeans, and caffava, which he 
had brought from Brazil, for the flaves. They 
were to be furnifhed from Madagafcar with meat 
for the daily confumption of the richer inhabitants 
and of fea-faring men, till the cattle they had 
procured from thence fhould multiply fo confider- 
ably, as to prevent the neceffity of importing 
any more. A poft which he had eftablifhed on 
the little Ifland of Rod igue, abundantly fupplied 
the poor with turtle. Here, fhips going to India 
foon found all the refrefhments and conveniences 
they wanted after a tedious paffage. Three fhips 
were fitted out, one of which carried 500 tons 
burden. If the founder had not the {fatisfaétion 
of bringing the colony to the utmoft degree of 
profperity it was capabie of, at leaft he had the 
credit of havang difcovered what degree of import- 
ance it might acquire in able hands. 

THESE improvements, however, though they 
feemed to be owing toenchantment, did not. meet 
with the approbation of thefe who were principally 
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concerned in them, and la Bourdonnais was coni- 
pelled to juftify himfelf. One of the directors 
was afking him one day how it happened that he 
had conduéted the affairs of the company fo ill, 
while he had taken fo much care of his own. 
Becaufe, faid he, I bave managed mine according to 
my own judgment, and thofe of the company according 
to your dtreétions. 

GreaAT men have been always more ufeful to 
the public, than large collective bodies. Na- 
tions and focieties are but the inftruments of men 
of genius : thefe have been the true founders of 
{tates and colonies. Spain, Portugal, Holland 
and England owe their foreign conquefts and fet- 
tlements to able warriors, experienced feamen, 
and legiflators of fuperior talents. France efpe- 
cially is more indebted to fome fortunate indivi-~ 
duals for the glory fhe has acquired, than to the 
form of her government. On of thefe fuperior 
men had juft eftablifhed the power of France over 
two important iflands in Africa; another ftill 
more extraordinary, whofe name was Duplex, 
added fplendour to the French name in A fia. 

Iie was firit fent to the banks of the Ganges, 
where he fuperintended the colony of Chanderna- 
eore. Thart fcettlem nt, though formed in a part 
of the globe the beft adapted for great commer- 
cial undertakings, had been but in a languid {tate, 
till he took the management of it. The company 
was not able to fend any great ftock, and the 
agents who went over there without any of their 
own, had not been able to avail theimfelves of the 
liberty that was allowed them of advancing their 
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own private affairs. The aétivity of the new go- 
vernor, wno brought an ample fortune, the re- 
ward of ten years fuccefsful labours, foon ipread 
throughout the colony. In a country abounding 
with money they foon found credit, when once 
they fhewed themfelves deferving of it. Ina fhort 
time, Chandernagcre exciied the admirat:on of its 
neighbours, and the envy of its rivals. Dupleix, 
who had engaged the reft of the French in his 
vaft fpeculations, opened frefh fources of com- 
merce all over the Mogul’s dominions, and as far 
as Thibet. On his arrival he had not found a 
fingle oop, and he fitted out Gfreen armed veffels 
at once. Th fe fhips carried on trade in dif- 
ferent places in India. Some he fent to the Red 
Sea, to the Gulph of Perfia, to Surat, to Goa, to 
the Maldives, and Manilla IfMands, and to all the 
feas where there was a poffibility of trading to 
advantage. 

DupLEIx had far twelve years fupported the 
honour of the Fren h name on the Ganges, and 
increafed the revenues of the public as well as 
the private fortunes of individuals, when he was 
called to Pondicherry to take upon him the ge- 
neral fuperintendency of all the company’s affairs 
in India. They were then in a more flourifhing 
condition than they had ever yet been, or have 
ever been fince; for that year the returns amount- 
ed to twenty-four millions * Had they continued 
to act prudently, had they confided more in two 
fuch men as Dupleix and la Bourdonnais, they 
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would probably have acquired fuch power as 
would not have been eafily deftroyed. 

IL a Bourponnats faw an approaching rupture 
with England; and propofed a fcheme which 
would have fecured to the French the fovereignty 
of the feas in Afia, during the whole courfe of the 
war. He was convinced, that whichever nation 
fhould firft take up arms in India, would havea 
manifeft advantage over the other. He therefore 
defired to have a iquadron, with which he fhould 
fail to the Ife of France, and there wait till hofti- 
lities began. From this place he was to go and 
cruize in the ftraits of Sunda, where mof of the 
fhips pafs that are going to, or coming from 
China. ‘There he would have intercepted all the 
Englifh fhips, and faved thofe of the French. He 
would have even taken the fmall fquadron which 
England {ent into thofe very latitudes, and hav- 
ing thus made himfelf mafter of the Indian feas, 
would have ruined all the Englifh fettlements in 
thofe parts. 

Tae miniftry approved of this plan, and grant- 
ed him five men of war, with which he fet fail. 

He had fcarcely fet fail, when the direétors, 
equally offended at their being kept in the dark 
as to the deftination of the {quadron, and at the 
expences it had occafioned them, and jealous of 
the advantage this would give to a man who, 
in their opinion, was already too independenr, 
exclaimed againit this armament as they had done 
before, and declared it be ufelefgs. They were, 
or pretended to be, fo fully convinced of the 


neutrality that would be obferved in India be- 
tween 
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tween the two companies, that they perfuaded 
the miniiter into that opinion, when la Bourdon- 
nais was no longer prefent to animate him, and 
guide his inexperience. 

THe court of Verfailles was not aware that a 
power, fupported chiefly by trade, would not 
eafily be induced to leave them in quiet poffeMon 
of the Indian Ocean: and that if the either made 
or liftened to any propofals of neutrality, it mut 
be only to gain time. it was not aware that, 
even fuppofing fuch an agreement was made Joza 
fide on both fides, a thoufand unforeteen events 
might interrupt it. It was not aware, that tue 
object propofed could never be fully anfwered, 
becaufe the fea-forces of both nations. not being 
bound by any private agreement made between 
two companies, would attack their fhips in the 
European feas. f£ was not aware, that in the 
colonies themfelves hey would make prepara- 
tions to guard againit a furprize; that thefe pre- 
cautions would create a miftruft on both fides ; and 
that miftruit would bring on anopen rupture. All 
thefe particulars were not perceived by the Court, 
and the fquadron was recalled. H: ftilities began, 
and the lofs of almoft every French fhip going to 
India, fhewed too late which of the two was the 
moft judicious fyftem of politics. 

La BourROonNAIS was as deeply affected 
for the errors that had occafioned the mis- 
fortunes of the nat ons, as if he had been 
guilty of them himielf, and applied wholly to 
remedy them. Without magazines, without pro- 
vifions, without money, he found means by his 
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attention and perfeverance to form a fquadron, 
compoted of a fixty gun fhip, and five merchant- 
men, which he turned into men of war. He ven- 
tured to attack the Englifh fquadron; he beat 
them, purfued and forced them-to quit the coaft 
of Coromandel; he then befieged and took Ma- 
drafs, the firft of the Englifh fettlements. ‘The 
victor was preparing for frefh expeditions, 
which were certain and eafy; but he met 
with the moft violent oppofitian, which not only 
occafioned the lofs of the fum of 9,057,000 
livres * he had ftipulated for as the ranfom 
of the city, but allo deprived him of the fuc- 
cefs which muft neceffarily have followed his un- 
dertakings. 

TuE company was then governed by two of 
the king’s commiffaries, who were trreconcileable 
enemies to each other. The directors and the in- 
ferior officers had taken par in the quarrel, ac- 
cording as their inclinati a or their intereft led 
them. ‘The two factions were extremely incenfed 
againit each other. That which had caufed la 
Bourdonnais’s fquadron to be taken from him, 
was enraged to fee that he had found refources 
in himielf, to ward off every blow that was aimed 
at him. ‘There is good reafon to believe, that 
this faction purfued him to India, and inftilled 
the poifon of jealoufy into the heart-of Dupleix. 
Two men formed to efteem and love each other, 
to adorn the French name, and to defcend together 
to potterity, became the vile tools of an animofity 
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in which they were not the leaft interefted Du- 
pleix oppofed la Bourdonnais, and made him lofe 
much time. The latter, after having ftaid too 
long on the coatt of Coromandel, waiting for the 
fuccours which had been unneceffarily delayed, 
faw his fquadron deftroyed by a ftorm. The 
crews were difpofed to mutiny. So many mis- 
fortunes brought on by the intrigues of Dupleix, 
determined la Bourdonnais to return to Europe, 
where a horrid dungeon was the reward of all his 
glorious fervices, and the end of all the hopes 
which the nation had built upon his great talents. 
The Engelifh, delivered from that formidable 
enemy in India, and confiderably reinforced, found 
themfelves in a condition to attack the French in 
their turn, and accordingly laid fiege to Pondi- 
cherry. 

Dupterx then wade amends for paft errors. 
He defended the tow with great {kill and bra- 
very; and after the trenches had been opened fix 
weeks, the Enelifh were forced to raife the fiege. 
The news of the peace arrived foon after, and all 
hoftilities ceafed between the companies of both 
nations. | 

Tue taking of Madrafs, la Bourdonnais’s en- 
gagement at fea, and the raifing of the fiege of 
Pondicherry, gave the Indiannations a high opinion 
of the French and they were refpected in thofe 
parts as the firft and greateft of the European 
powers. 

Dupterixendeavoured to avail himfelf of this dif- 
pofition, and took care to procure lafting - nd im- 
portant advantages for his nation, In order to judge 
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rightly of his projects, we muft lay before the 
reader a detcription of the ftate of Indoftan at 
that time. 

Ir we may credit uncertain tradition, that fine 
rich country temsted the frit conquerors of the 
world. But whether Bacchus, Hercules, Sefoftris, 
or Darius, did or did not carry their arms through 
that large portion of the globe, certain it is, that 
it proved an inexhauitible fund of fictions and 
wonders to the antient Greeks. That people, 
ever credulous, becaute they were carried away by 
their imagination, were fo enchanted with thefe 
marvelous ftor:es, that they ftill gave credit to 
them, even in the more enlightened ages of the 
republic. 

Ir we confider this matter according to the 
principles of reafon and truth, we fhall find that 
a pure air, wholetome food, nd great frugality, 
had early multiplied men a prodigious degree 
in Indoitas. They were acquainted with laws, 
civil government and arts, whilft the reft of the 
earth was defert and favage. Wife and beneficial 
inftitutions preferved thefe people from corruption, 
and their only care was to enjoy the gifts of the 
earth and of the climate. If trom time to time 
their morals were tainted in fome of thefe ftates, 
the empire was immediately fubverted : and when 
Alexander entered thefe regions, he found very 
few kings, and many free cities. 

Ê COUNTRY divided into numberlefs little ftates, 
fome of which were popular, and others enflaved, 
could not make a very formidable refittance again{t 
the heiso of Macedonia. His proerefs was rapid, 
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and he would have fubdued the whole country, 
had not death overtaken him in the midft of his 
triumphs. 

By following this conqueror in his expeditions, 
the Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. 
This obfcure man,who had nothing to recommend 
him but his talents, colleéted a numerous army, 
and drove the Macedonians out of the provinces 
they had invaded.. The deliverer of his country 
then made himfelf mafter of it, and united all In- 
doftan under his dominion. How long he reign- 
ed, or what was the duration of the empire he had 
founded, is not known. 

Ar the beginning of the eighth century, the 

Arabs over-ran India, as they did many other 
parts of the world. They fubjected fome few 
t(Qlands to their dominion; but, content with trad- 
ing peaceably on the continent, they made but 
few ferctlements on it. 
Ture centuries fter this, fome barbarians of 
their ‘religion, who came out from Khoraffan 
headed by Mahmoud, attacked India on the north 
fide, and extended their depredations as far as 
Guezarat. They carried off immenfe fpoils from 
thofe wealthy provinces, and_buried them under 
ground in their wretched and barren deferts. 

PueEseE calamities were not yet forgotten, when 
Gifigis-Khan, who with his Tartars had fubdued 
the oreardtt part of Afia, brought his victorious 
a:my to the weftern borders of India. ‘This was 
about the year 1200. It is not known what part 
this conqueror and his defcendents took in the 
affairs of Indoftan. Probably, they did ¿not con- 
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cern themfelves much about them ; for it appears, 
that foon after the Patans reigned over this fine 
country. 

Tuese are faid to have been Arabian merchants 
fettled on the coafts of Indoftan, who taking ad- 
vantage of the weaknefs of the feveral kings and 
nations who had admitted them, eafily feized up- 
on many provinces, and founded a vaft empire, 
of which Delhi was the capital. Under their do- 
minion India was happy, becaufe men educated to 
trade, were not influenced by that fpirit of devaf- 
tation and rapine which commonly attends in- 
vaders. 

Tue Indians had fcarce had time to accuftom 
themfelves to a foreign yoke, when they were 
once more forced to change matters. Tamerlane, 
who came from great Tartary, and was already 
famous for his cruelties and his victories, advan- 
ced to the north fide of Indoftan, at the end of 
the fourteenth century,with well difciplined and 
triumphant army, inurea to all the hardfhips of 
war. He fecured the northern provinces himfelf, 
and abandoned the plunder of the fouthern ones to 
his lieutenants. He feemed determined to fubdue 
all India, when on a fudden he turned his arms 
againít Bajazet, overcame and dethroned that 
prince; and by the union of all hts conquefts, 
found himfelf mafter of the immenfe fpace that 
extends from the delicious coaft of Smyrna, to. 
the delightful bo:ders of the Ganges. After his 
death violent contefts arofe, and his pofterity were 
deprived of his rich fpoils. Babar, the fixth de- 
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fcendent of one of his children, alone furvived to 
preferve his name. 

TuHat young prince, brought up in floth and 
luxury, reigned in Samarcand, where his anceftor 
had ended his days. The Ufbeck Tartars de- 
throned him, and conitrained him to take refuge 
in the Cabuliftan. Ranguildas, the governor of 
that province, received him kindly, and fupplied 
him with troops. 

Turs wife man addreffed him in the following 
manner : ‘fit is nottowards the north where venge- 
‘© ance would naturally call thee, that thy fteps 
‘s muft be directed. -Soldiers enervated by the 
‘c pleafures of India, could not without rafhnefs 
‘ attack warriors famous for their courace and 
<e their victories. Heaven has conduéted thee to 
‘the banks of the Indus, in order to fix upon thy 
e brow one of the richeft diadem" in the univerfe. 
‘“ Turn thy views towards Indoftan. That em- 
‘¢ pire, torn in piec 3 by the inceffant wars of 
“¢ the Indians and Pa ans, calls for a mafter. It 
is in thofe delightful regions that thou muft 
e{tablifh a new monarchy, and raife thy glory 
“¢ equal to that of the formidable Tamerlane.” 

Tuts judicious advice made a ftrong impreffion 
on the mind of Babar. A plan of ufurpation was 
immediately traced out, and purfued with activity 
and fkill. Succefs attended the execution. “I he 
northern previnces, not excepting Delhi, fubmit- 
ted after fome refiitance ; and thus a fugitive mo- 
narch had the honour of laying the foundation of 


the power of the Mogul Tartars, which fubfiits to 
this day. 
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Tue prefervation of this conqueft required a 
forin of government. That which Babar found 
eftablifi:ed in India was a kind of defpotifm, merely 
relative to civil matters, tempered by cuftoms, 
forms and opinion; in a word, adapted to that 
mildnefs which thefe nations derive from the in- 
fluence of the climate, and from the more power- 
ful influence of religious tenets. To this peace- 
able conftitution Babar fubflituted a fevere and 
militiry defpotifm, fuch as might be expected from 
a victorious and barbarous nation. 

RaNGuILDAS was long witnefs to the power of 
the new fovereign, and exulted in the fuccefs of 
his own councils. ‘The recollection of the fteps 
he had taken to place his matter’s fon upon the 
throne, falled him with a confcious and real fatis- 
faction. One day, as he was praying in the tem- 
ple, he heard a Banian, who fteod by him, cry 
out, ** O God! thou feeft th fufferings of my 
<< brethren. We are a prey tOo a young man who 
<< confiders us as his property, which he may 
«< fquander and confume as he pleafes. Among 
«< the many children who call upon thee from 
ec thefe vaft regions, one opprefies all the reft: 


<< avenge us of the tyrant, avenge us of the trai- 


<< tors who have placed him on the throne, with- 
« out examining whether he was a juft man.” 
RANGUILDAS, aftonifhed, drew near to the Ba- 
nian, and faid, + O thou, who curfeftt my old age, 
If Iam guilty, my confcience has 
<< mifled me. When I reftored the inheritance to 
s the fon of my fovereign, when I expofed my life 


«s and forcune to eftablifh his authority, God 1s 
GG my 


« hear me. 
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< my witnefs that I thought I was acting in con- 
<< formity to his wife decrees ; and at the very in- 
cec ftant when I heard thy prayer, - was {Ull thank- 
« ing heaven for granting me in my latter days, 
<< thofe twogreateit of ble Tings, reft and glory.” 

«< Grory! cries the Banian. Learn, Ranguil- 
“© das, that glory belongs only to virtue, and not to 
c actions which are only fplendid, without being 
«c uf-ful to mankind. Alas! what advantages 
s did you procure to Indoftan when you crowned 
< the fon of an ufurper ? Had you previoufly con- 
< fidered. whether he was capable of doing good, 
cc and whether he would have the will and relo- 
<< lution to be juft? You fay, you have reftored 
<< to him the inheritance of his fathers, as if men 
<< could be bequeathed and pofieffed like lands 
c and cattle. Pretend not to glory, O Ranguil- 
“ das! or if you look for gratitude, go and feek 
« it in the heart o1 Babar; he owes it you. You 
<< have purchafed it ta great price, the happinefs 
< of a whole nation. 

BaBaAR, however, 
fubje&ts under the yoke of defpoti{m, 
to confine it within certain bounds, and 


whilft he was bringing his 
took care 
to draw 


up his inftitutes with fo much force, that his fuc-_ 


ceffors, though abfolute, could not poffibly be 
unjuft. The prince was to be the judge of the 
people and the arbiter of the {tate , but his tribu- 
nal and his «council were to be held in the public 
fquare. Injuftice and tyranny love darknefs, in or- 
der to conceal themfelves from their intended vic- 
tor: but when the monarch’s actions are to be 


fubmitted to the infpection of his fubjects, it is 
a fign he intends nothing but their good. Openly 
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to infult a num:ler of men affembicd, is fuch.n 
outrage as even a tyrant would bl Ęfh at. 

Tue principal fupport of his authority was a 
body of four thoufand men, who ftiled themfelves 
the firft faves of the prince. Out of this body 
were chofen the Omrahs, thofe perfons who com- 
poied the emperor’s councils, and on whom he 
beftowed lands, diftinguifhed by great privileges. 
This fort of poffeffions always reverted to the 
crowm. It was on this condition that all great 
offices were given. So true it is, that defpotifm 
enriches its flaves only to plunder them. 

GREAT intere{t, however, was made for the poft 
of Omrah. Whoever afpired to the government 
of a province, made this the object of his ambi- 
tion. To prevent any projecis the governors 
might form for their own aggrandizement or in- 
dependence, they always had overfeers placed 
about them, who were not undor their controul, 
and who were commiffioned to infpeét the ufe 
they made of the military for e they were entrutt- 
ed with, to keep the conquered Indians in awe. 
The fortified towns were frequently in the hands 
of officers, who were accountable only to the 
Court. That fufpicious court often fent for the 
governor, and either’continued him or removed 
him, as it happened to fuit her fluétuating policy. 
Thefe changes were grown fo common, that a 
new governor coming out of Delhi, remained 
upon his elephant with his face turned towards 
the city, watting, as he faid, to fee his fucceffor 
come out. 

Tuc form of government, however, was not 
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the fame throughout the empire. The Moguls 
had left feveral Indian princes in poffeffion of their 
fovereignties, and even with a power of tran{mit- 
ting them to their deicendents. They governed 
according to the laws of the country, though 
accountable to a nabob appointed by the court. 
They were only obliged to pay tribute, and to 
conform to the conditions ftipulated with their 
anceftors at the time of the conquett. 

Tue conquering nation could not have com- 
mitted any confiderable ravages, fince it does not 
yet conftitute more than a tenth part of the popu- 
lation of India. ‘There are a hundred millions ot 
‘Indians to ten millions of Tartars. The two na- 
tions have never intermixed. None but Indians 
are farmers and artificers. They alone live in the 
country, and carry on the manufactures. The 
Moahammedans are to be found in the capital, at 
court, in great ciries, in camps and armies. 

Ir appears, that at that period when the Mo- 
guls entered Indoftan they found no private pro- 
perty. All the lands belonged to the Indian 
princes; and it may eafily be imagined that fa- 
vage conquerors, funk in ignorance and avarice, 


did not reétify this abufe, which is the utmoft 


{ftretch of arbitrary puwer. ‘‘That portion of the 
lands of the empire which the new fovereigns call 
their own, was divided into large governments, 
which were called fubahfhips. ‘dhe fubahs, who 
were intrufted with the civil and military govern- 
ment, were aHo appointed to receive the revenues. 
This they committed to the care of the nabobs, 
whom they eftablifhed throughout their fubah- 
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fhips; and thefe again trufted this bufinefs to 
private farmers, whofe immediate bufinefs it was 
to cultivate the lands. 

Ar the beginning of their year, which is in 
June, the nabob’s oficers agreed with the farmers 
for the price of their farm. A kind of deed was 
drawn up, called jamabandi, which was depofit- 
ed in the chancery of the province; after which 
the farmers went, each in his own diftriét, to 
look for hufbandmen, and advanced them confi- 
derable fums to enable them to fow the ground. 
After harveft, the farmers remitted the produce 
of their grounds to the nabob’s officers. The 
nabob delivered it to the fubah, and the fubah 
paid it into the emperor’s treafury. The agree- 
ments were commonly for half the produce of the 
land; the other half went to pay the charges of 
culture, to enrich the farmers, and to fubfift thofe 
whom they employed in tilling the land. In this 
fyftem were comprifed not mly corn, which is 
the principal crop, but all other produétions of 
the earth. Betel, falt, tobacco, were all farmed 
in the fame manner. 

THERE were alfo fome cuftom houfes, and 
fome duties upon the public markets; but no 
poll-tax, or any tax upon induftry. Thefe arbi- 
trary rulers had not thought of requiring any 
thing from men who had nothing left them. 
The weaver fitting at his loom, worked without 
folicitude, and freely difpofed of the fruic of his 
labour. 

Tuts liberty extended to every kind of move- 
ables. They were truly the property of private 
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perfons, who were not accountable to any perfon 
for them. They could difpofe of them in their 
life-time, and after their death, they devolved 
to their offspring. - The houfes of artificers, the 
town-houfes with the little gardens belonging to 
them, were hkewife accounted private property. 
They were hereditary, and might be fold. 

Iw the latter cafe, the buyer and feller appeared 
before the Cothoal. The conditions of the bar- 
gain were drawn up in writing, and the Cothoal 
affixed his feal to the deed, to make it valid. 

Tue fame formality was obferved with regard 
to the purchafe of flaves; that is, of thofe anfors 
tunate men, who, under the preffure of poverty, 
chofe rather to be in bondage to one man who al- 
lowed them a fubfiltence, than to live under that 
general flavery, in wnich they had no means of 
procuring the neceffaries of life. They then fold 
themfelves for a Kim of money, and this was 
tranfacted in prefere of the Cothoal, that the 
matter’s property might not be conteited. 

Tue Cothoal was a kind of notary public. 
There. was one in every diftrict of a certain fize. 
It was before him that the few deeds were tranf- 
aéted, which the nagure of fuch a government 
would admit of. Another officer, called Jemidar, 
decided all differences that arofe between man and 
man, and his decifions were almoit always defi- 
nitive, unlefs the caufe was a very important one, 
or unlefs the aggrieved party was rich enough to 
pay for having it, reverfed at the nabob’s court. 
The Jemidar was likewife intrufted with the po- 
lice. He had a power of inflicting flight punifh- 
ments 35 
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ments; but all capital offences were referved for 
the judgment of the nabob, as he alone had a 
right to pronounce a fentence of death. 

Suca a government, which was no better than 
a defpotiím gradually defcending from the throne 
down to the meaneít officer, could have no other 
{pring than a coercive power conftantly exerted. 
Accordingly, as foonas the rainy feafon was over, 
the monarch quitted his capital and refided in his 
camp. The nabobs, the rajas, andthe principal 
officers were fummoned to attend him, and in this 
manner he proceeded through all the provinces 
fucceffively, in military parade, which, however, 
did not preciude political artifice. One great 
man was often employed to opprefs another. The 
moft odious refinement of defpotifm is that of di- 
viding its flaves. Thelle divifions were fomented 
by informers, publicly kept by the prince, who 
were continually fpreading alarm and terror. 
Thefe informers were always chofen among per- 
fons of the firít rank. Corruption is then at its 
height, when power can confer nobility on what 
is mean.’ 

E.\very year, the great Mogul fet out on his 
progreis, more as a conqueror than as a fovereion. 
He went to adminifter juftice in the provinces, as 
if he was going to plunder them, and maintained 
his authority by a parade of military force, which 
makes arbitrary government a continual ftate war. 
This manner of governing, though with legal 
forms, is very dangerous for the monarch. So 
long as the people feel their wrongs, merely thro’ 
the channel of thofe who are invefted with his au- 
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thority, they only murmur, upon the fuppofiti n 
that the fovereign is ignorant of them, and would 
not fuffer any injuftice if he knew it: but when the 
fovereigon gives it a fanétion by his pretence and 
by his own deci:fions, then all confidence is at an 
end: the deception vanifhes: he was a Gcd, 
now he is an ideot, or a wicked man. 

Tur Mogul emperors, however, have long en- 
joyed the fuperflitious idea the nation had con- 
ceived of their facred character, That outward 
pomp which captivates the people more than 
juftice, becaufe men are more ftruck with what 
dazzles their eyes, than with what is beneficial 
to them; the richnefs and fplendour of the 
prince’s court; the grandeur that furrounded 
him in his travels; all this kept up in the minds 
of the people thofe prejudices of fervile ignorance, 
which trembles before the idol it has raifed. The 
various accounts that have been tranfmitted 
to us of the luxury af the moft brilliant courts in 
the world, are not to be compared to the o ftenta- 
tious pomp of the Great Mogul when he appears 
in public. The elephants, formerly fo dreadful 
in war, but which are become ufelefs in an army 
fince the introdu‘tionef gunpewder; thefe immente 
animals that are unknown in our climates, give 
an Afiitic monarch an air of grandeur, of which 
we have no conception. The people fall prof- 
trate beforé their majeftic fovereizn, who fits 
exalted upon a throne of gold, glittering with 
precious ftones, mo inted on the haugh y animal, 
who pirocceds flowly, proud to piefent the matter 
of a arest empire to ti: 1cfp7ét ot 10 many flaves. 
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Thus, by dazzling the eycs of men, or infpiring 
them with terror, the Moguls preferved and even 
enlorged their conquefts. Aurengzebe completed 
them, by making himfelf mater of the whole 
penin{fula. All Indoftan, excepting a fmall por- 
tion of it along the coaft of Malabar, fubmitted 
to that fuperftitious and barbarous tyrant, who 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of his father, 
his brothers, and his nephews. 

‘Tuis infamous defpot, made the Mogul power 
an object of deteftation, but he fupported it as 
long as he lived. At his death it was irrecover- 
ably reduced. The uncertainty as to the right of 
fucceffion was the firft caule of the difturbances 
that arole after his demife, at the beginning of 
the e ghteencth century. Only one law was gene- 
rally acknowledged, that which enaéted, that 
the {ceptre fhould never go our of the family of 
Tamerlane; but every emperg was at liberty to 
chufe his fucceffor, without being obliged to re- 
gard the degree of confanguinity. This indefinite 
right proved a fource of difcord. Young princes, 
whofe birth entitled them to expeét the crown, 
and who frequently were at the head of a province 
and an army, fupported theixclaim fword in hand, 
and paid little regard to the will of a monarch 
who was no more. This happened at the death 
of Aurengzebe. His rich fpoils were ftained with 
blood. In thefe convulfions of the ftate, the 
fprings that reftrained an army of twelve hundred 
thou‘fand men were relaxed. Every nabob aimed 
at being independent, increafing the contributions 
raifed upęn the people, and lefiening the tributes 
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fent into the emperor’s treafury. No longer was 
any thing regulated by law, all was carried on by 
caprice or thrown into confufion by violent mea- 
fures. 

Tue education of the young princes promifed 
no remedy for all thefe evils. Left to the care of 
women till the age of feven years, tutored after- 
wards in fome religious principles, they went and 
fpent in the foft indulgences of a feraglio thofe 
years of youth and aétivity which ought to be 
employed in forming the man, and inftructing 
him in the knowledge of life. Care was taken to 
enervate them, that they might not become dan- 
gerous. Confpiracies of children again{ft their 
fathers were frequent; to prevent thefe, there- 
fore, the children were deprived of every virtue, 
left they fhould be capable of a crime. Hence 
that fhocking thought of an oriental poet, that 
fathers, whilft their fons are living, are fondeft of 
their grandfons, becau % they love in them the enemies 
of their enemies. 

Tue Moguls retained nothing of thofe hardy 
manners they had brought from their mountains. 
Thofe among them who were advanced to high 
offices, or had acquired large fortunes, changed 
their habitations according to the feafons. In theie 
retirements, which were fome of them more de- 
lightful than others, they lived in houfes built 
only of clay er earth, but the infide of which pre- 
fented every Afiatic luxury, together with all the 
pomp of the moft corrupted courts. Wherever 
men cannot raife a lafting fortune, nor tran{mit it 
to their poiterity, they are defirous of crowding all 
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their enjoyments in the only moment they can call 
their own. Every pleafure and even life itfelf 
is exhaufted in the midft of perfumes and wo- 
men. 

Tue Mogul empire was in this ftate of weal.- 
nefs when it was attacked in 1738, by the famous 
Thamas Kouli-Kan. The innumerable armies of 
India were difperfed without refiftance by a hun- 
dred thoufand Perfians, as thofe very Perfians had 
formerly fled before thirty thoufand Greeks 
trained by Alexander. Thamas entered victorious 
into Delhi, received the homage of the weak 
Mahomed, and finding the monarch {till more 
itupid than his fubjects, he fuffered him to live 
and to reign, united to Perfia all the provinces 
that fuited him, and returned loaded with an im- 
menfe booty, the fpoils of Indoftan. 

MAHOMED, defpifed by his conqueror, was {till 
more fo by his fubje&s. The great men would 
not ferve under a vaffal of the king of Perfia. 
The nabobfhips became independent, paying 
only a fmall tribute. In vain did the emperor 
declare that the nabobs fhould ftill be remove- 
able, each of them ftrove with all his power to 
make his dignity hereditary, and the fword de- 
cided every quarrel. The fubjeéts were con- 
{tantly at war with their mafter, and were not 
confidered as rebels. Whoever could afford to 
pay a body of troops, pretended to æ fovereignty. 
T'he only formality obferved was to counterfeit 
the emperor’s fgn manual in a frman or warrant 
of inveftiture. It was brought to the ufurper, 


who received it on his knees. This farce was ne- 
ceflury 
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ceffary to impofe upon the people, who had ftill 
refpet enough remaining for the fam!'y of Ta- 
merlane, to choofe that all authority thould, at 
leaft, appear to proceed from it. 

Taunus did difcord, ambition and anarchy op- 
prefs this fine region of Indoftan. Crimes could 
the more eafily be concealed, as it was the cuttom 
of the great never to write but in ambiguous 
terms, and to employ none but obfcure agens, 
whom they difowned when they found ıt necetl- 
fary. Affaffination and poifoning became con- 
mon crimes, which were buried in the dark re- 
ceffes of thofe impenetrable palaces, full of atten- 
dants, ever ready to perpetrate the blackeit acts 
on the leaft fignal from their matter. 

Tue foreign troops that were called in by the 
contending parties, completed the miferies of 
this unhappy country. They carried off all the 
riches of the land, on obliged the owners to bury 
them under ground; itọ that the treafures amaffed 
for fo many ages gradually difappeaved. A ge- 
neral dejection enfued. The grounds lay fallow, 
and the manufactures ftood iili. The people 
would no longer work for foreign pluncerers, or 
domeftic oppreffors. Want and fam.ne wore foon 
felt. Theie calamities, which vo tia years had 
infefted the provinces of :he empire, began to vi- 
Gt the coaft of Coromandel. The wic Nizam- 
al muluck, S@bah of tne Decan, was now no 
more. His prudence and talents had kept that 
part of India which se commanaed in a flou- 
rifhing ftate. The Żu-opean merchants were ap- 
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orehenfive that their trade might {al when it had 
loit that fupporr. They faw no refource againitt 
that danger, but to have a territory of their own, 
large enough to contain a number of manufac- 
tures fufficient to make up their lading. 

Doupterx was the firft who confilered ths as 
a practicable fcheme. The war had brought many 
troops to Pondicherry, with which he hoped by 
rapid conquelts to procure greater advantages 
than the rival nations had obtained by a iteady 
conduét, and mature deliberation. 

Ele had long ftudied the charaéter of the Mo- 
æuls, their intrigues, their political intereits. He 
had acquired fuch knowledge of thefe matters, 
as might have been furprizing even in a man 
brought up at the court of Delhi. Thefe infor- 
mations deeply combined, had convinced him 
that it would be in his power to attain a princl- 
pal influence in the affairs o£ !ndoftan, poffibly, 
to manige them as he plea&d. His fpirit, which 
prompted him to attempt more than he was able 
to perform, gave additional ftrengch to his reflec- 
tions. Nothing terrified him in the great part he 
propofed to aét at the diftance of fix thoufand 
leagues trom his native country. In vain did 
his friends reprefent to him the dangers attending 
fuca an undertaking; he confidered nothing but 
the giorious advantage of fecuring to France a 
new dominion in the heart of Afia;*to enable her 
by the revenues annexed to it, to defray the 
'hargces of trade and the expences of fovereignty ; 


and evento free her from the tribute which our 
luxury 
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luxury pays to the induftry of the Indians, by 
procuring rich and numerous cargoes, which 
fhould not be bought with any exports of mo- 
ney, but from the overflowings of the new re- 
venues. Full of this great project, Dupleix cea- 
gerly feized the firft opportunity that offerei to 
put it in execution, and foon took upon him to 
difpofe of the fubahfhip of the Decan and the na- 
bobfhip of the Carnatic, in favour of two men 
who were ready to give up any thing he fhould 
require. 

Tue fubahfhip of the Decan is a vice-royalty, 
made up of feveral provinces which were former- 
ly fo many independent ftates. It extends from 
Cape Comorin to the Ganges. The fubah has 
the fuperintendance of all the Indian princes and 
all the Mogul governors within his jurifdiction : 
and in his hands are depofited the contributions 
that are deftined to l the public treafure. He 
can compel his inferior officers to attend him in 
all military expeditions he may think proper ta 
make into the countries under his daminion, 
but he is not allowed to march them into.a fo- 
reign territory, without an exprefs arder from the 
emperor. 

Tue fubahfhip of the Decan becoming vacant 
in 1748, Dupleix, after a feries of events and re- 
volutions, in which the corruption of the Moguls, 
the weaknefs of the Indians, and the boldnefs of 
the French were equally confpicuous, difpofed 
of it towards the beginning of the year 7st, 


in favour of Salabat-jing, a fon of the late vice- 


roy. 
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Tuts fuccefs fecured great advantages to the 
French fettlements along the coaft of Coroman- 
del; but Pondicherry was a place of fuch impor- 
tance, that it was thought to deferve a particular 
attention. This town, which is fituated on the 
Carnatic, has fuch conftant and immediate connec- 
tions with the nabob of that rich diftriét, that it 
was thought advifeable to procure the govern- 
ment of the province for a man whofe affection 
and fubmiffion might be depended upon. ‘The 
choice fell upon Chunda- íaeb, a relation of the 
late nabob, well known for his intrigues, his 
misfortunes, his warlike Kye, 4 and ta {teadi- 
nefs of temper. f 

In return for their fervices, the French made 
him give up an immenfe territory. The princi- 
pal of their acquifitions was the ifland of Sering- 
ham, formed by the two branches of the Caverl. 
This long and fertile ifland derives its name and 
its confequence from a Pagoda, which is fortified, 
as moft great buildings that are devoted to pub- 
lic worfhip. The temple is furrounded with feven 
fquare inclofures, at the diftance of three hun- 
dred and fifty feet from each other, and formed 
by pretty high walls, which are proportionably 
thick. The altar ftands in the center. A fingle 
monument of this kind, with its eal aaa aes and 
the mytteries and riches it contain, is more 
likely to enforce and perpetuate a a aia than a 
multiplicity of temples and priefts difperted in 
different towns, with their facrifices, ceremonies, 
prayers and difcourfes, which by their number, 
their frequent repetition, and their being per- 
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formed in public, are apt to tire the people: they B il 


are alfo expofed to the contempt of enlightened 
reafon, to dangerous profanations, or to the Aight 
and negleét of the people, a circumftance which 
the priefts dread more than facrilege itfelf. The 
priefts of India, as wife as thofe of Egypt, fuffer 
no {tranger to penetrate into the Pagoda of Se- 
ringham.. Amidit the fables in which the hiftory 
of this temple is involved, probably fome acute 
philofopher might, if he was admitted into ir, 
trace from the emblems, the form and conftruc- 
tion of the edifice, and the fuperftitious practices 
and traditions peculiar to that facred inclofure, 
many fources of inftruétion, and an infight into 
the hiftory of the moft remote ages. Pilgrims 
retort thither from all parts of Indoftan to obtain 
abfolution of their fins, and always bring an of- 
fering proportionable to their circumftances. Thefe 
gifts were ftill fo covfiderable at the beginning of 
the prefent century, as to maintain forty thoufand 
men ina life of floth and idlenefs. The Bramins 
of this temple, though under the reftraints of 
fubordination, were feldom known to quit their 
etirement for the more buffy fcenes of intrigue 
and politics. 

INDEPENDENT of other advantages which the 
French enjoyed by the acquifition of Seringham, 
the fituation gave them great influence over the 
neighbouring countries, and an abfolute command 
over the kingdom of Tanjour, as they could at 
any time {top the waters that were wanted for the 
culture of their pice. 
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Tue territories of Karical and Pondicherry got 
an acceffion of ten leagues each, with fourfcore 
villages. If thefe acquifitions were not fo confi- 
derable as that of Seringham in point of political 
influence, they were much more fo with regard to 
trade. 

Bort this was a trifling acquifition compared to 
the territory that was gained to the north, which 
comprehended the Condavir, Maiulipatam, the 
ifland of Divi, and the four provinces of Mufta- 
fanagur, Elur, Rajamandry, and Chicakol. Such 
important conceffions made the French mafters of 
the coaift for the fpace of fix hundred miles, and 
procured them the beft linen in Indoftan, It is 
true, they were to enjoy the four provinces no 
longer than they fhould furnifh the Subah with a 
{tipulated number of troops, and maintain them 
at their own expence ; but this agreement, which 
was only binding to their hongfty, gave them little 
concern. Their ambition made them already 
think themfelves in pofieiiion of thofe treafures 
that had been heaped up in thofe vaft regions for 
{o many ages. 

Tue ambitious views of the French, and their 
projects of conqueft, were {ftill more vifionary. 
They purpofed to oStain a ceffion of the capital 
of the Portuguefe colonies, and to feize upon the 
diftrict of a triangular form, which lies between 
Mafulipatam, Goa, and Cape Comorin. 

In the mean time, till they could realize thefe 
brilliant chimeras, they conGidered the perfona] 
honours that were lavifhed upon Dupleix, as a 
prefage of the greateft profperity. It is well 

known 
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known that every foreign colony isin fome degree BO ORF 





odious to the natives; it is therefore good po- 
licy to endeavour to leffen this averfion, and the 
fureft way to attain that end is, to conform as 
much as poffible to the cuftoms and manners of 
the country. This maxim, which is in general 
true, is more particularly fo in countries where 
the people think but little, and is confequently fo 
in India. 

THe inclination which the French commander 
had for Afiatic pomp, was ftill a further induce- 
ment with him to conform to the cuftoms of the 
country. He was exceedingly rejoiced when he 
faw himfelf invefted with the dignity of a nabob. 
That title put htm upon a level with thofe whofe 
protection he folicited before, and afforded him 
confiderable opportunities to pave the way for 
thofe great revolutions he meditated, in order to 
promote the impo:tant interefts he was intrufted 
with. He entertained ftill greater hopes on be- 
ing appointed governor of all the Mogul poffef- 
fions, throughout an extent little inferior to the 
whole kingdom of France. All the revenues of 
thofe rich provinces were to be depofited in his 
hands, and he was accountable to none but the 
Subah himfelf. 

‘I'HouGH thefe agreements entered into by mer- 
chants could not be very pleafing to the court of 
Delhi, they were not much afraid of its refent- 
ment. The emperor, being in want of men and 
money, which the Subahs, the Nabobs, the Rajas, 
his meaneft delegates, took upon themfelves to 
refufe him, found himtelf attacked on ałl fides. 
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Tue Rajaputes, defcended from thofe Indians 
with whom Alexander had been engaged in bat- 
tle, being driven out of their lands by the Moguls, 
took fhelter in fome mountains that are almoit 
inacceflible. Continual difturbances put it out 
of their power to think of conquefts; but in 
the intervals of their diffentions, they make 
inroads that cannot fail of harraiffing an empire 
already exhautted. 

Ere Patans are more formidable enemies, 
Driven by the Moguls from moft of the thrones 
of Indoftan, they have taken refuge at the foot 
of mount Imaiis, which is a continuation of the 
Caucafus. That fituation has ftrangely altered 
their manners, and given them a fiercenefs of tem- 
per which they had not in a milder climate. War 
is their chief employment. They ferve alike un- 
der the banners of Indian or Mohammedan prin- 
ces; but their obedience is no equal totheir va- 
lour. Whatever crime they may have been guilty 
of, it is dangerous to punifh them ,; for they are 
fo vindictive, that they will murder when they are 
weak, and revolt when they are {trong enough ta 
attempt any bold enterprize. Since the reign- 
ing power has loft its ftrength, the nation 
has fhaken off the yoke. Not many years ago, 
their generals carried orf their ravages as far as 
Delhi, and did not quit that capital till they had 
plundered it. | | 

To the north of Indoftan is a nation, which 
though lately known, is the more formidable for. 
being anew enemy. ‘This people, diftinguifhed 
by the name of Scheiks, have found means to free 

them- 
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themfelves from the chains of defpotifm and fu- 
perftition, thouci. furrsunded by nations of flaves. 
They a . iaid to be followers of a philofopher of 
Thibet, wko infpired them with fome notions of 
liberty, and taught then Thei{m without any 
mixture of fuperfticion. They frit appeared in 
the beginnime of the prefent century ; but were 
then confidered rather as a feét than as a nation, 
During the calamities of the Mogul empire, their 
number increated confiderably by apoflates of all 
religions who joined with them, and fought fhelter 
amonegft them from the oppreffions and fury of 
their tyrants. To be admitted of that fociety, 
nothing more is required than to fwear implaca- 
ble hatred againft monarchy. It is afferted, that 
they have a temple with an altar, on which ftands 
their code of laws, and next to it a fcepter anda 
dagger. Four old men are elected, who occa- 
fionally confult the@aw, which is the only fupreme 
power this republic obeys. The Scheiks actually 
poffefs the whole province of Punjal, the greateft 
part of the Moultan and the Sindi, both banks of 
the Indus from Caffimere to Tatta, asd all the 
country towards Delhi from Lahor to Serhend ; 
they can raife an army, of fixty thoufand good ca- 
valry. 

Bur of all the enemies of the Moguls, none 
are, perhaps, fo dangerous as the Marattas. This 
nation, of ldte fo famous, fo far as the obfcurity of 
their origin and hiftory will allow us to conjec- 
ture, poffeffed feveral provinces of Indoftan, from 
whence they were driven by the fear or the arms 


of the Moguls. ‘They fied into the mountains 
wh.ch 
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which extend trom Surat to Goa, and there form- 


wm edd fevered tribes, warch in procels of time united 


into one ftate, of which Sitarah was the capital. 

Miosr of them carried vice and licentioulfnefs 
to all the excefles which might be expected from 
an Ignorant people, who have caft off the yoke 
of prejudices without fubftituting wholefome laws 
and found learning in their ftead. Tired of lau- 
dable and peaceful labours, they thought of no- 
thing but rapine. Yet this was confined to the 
plundering of a few villages, and the robbing of 
fome caravans, till the coa{t of Coromandel, being 
threatened by Aurengzebe, made them fenfible of 
their ftrength, by imploring their affittance. 

AT this period they were feen coming out of 
their rocks, mounted on fmall and 11l-fhaped 
borfes, but ftout and accuftomed ta indifferent 
feeding, to difficult roads, and to exceffive fatigue. 
‘Phe whole accoutrement of a Maratta horfeman 
confafted of a turban, a girdle, and a cloak. His 
provifions were a little bag of rice, and a leather 
bottle full of water. His only weapon was an 
excellent fabre. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the affiftance of thefe bar- 
barians, the Indian princes_were forced to bend 
to the yoke of Aurengzebe; but the conqueror, 
weary of contending with irregular troops, which 
were continually ravaging the newly reduced pro- 
vinces, determined to conclude a treaty that 
would have been difhonourable had it not been 
dictated by neceflity, which is ftronger than pre- 
judices, oaths, and laws. He ceded for ever to 
the Marattas the fourth part of the revenues of 
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the Decan, a fubahfhip formed out of all his 
ufurpations in the peniniula. 

Turis kind of tribute was recularly paid as long 
as Aurengzebe lived. After his death ıt was 
granted or refufed according to circumftances. 
The levying of it brought the Marattas in arms 
to the remoteft parts of their mountains. ‘Their 
boldnefs increafed during the anarchy of Indot- 
tan. They have made the empire tremble; they 
have depofed monarchs ; they have extended their 
frontiers ; they have granted their protection to 
rajas and nabobs who {trove to be independent, 
and their influence has been unbounded. 

Wautitst the court of Delhi was with dificulty 
contending with fo many enemies, all confpiring 
to effect its ruin, M. de Buffy, who with a imall 
corps of French troops and an army of Indians 
had conduéted Salabat-jing to Aurengabad his 
capital, endeavoured to eftablifh him on the 
throne where he had placed him. The weaknefs 
of the prince, the confpiracies which it oc- 
cafioned, the firmans or privileges which had 
been granted to rivals, and other impediments, ob- 
ftructed but could not fubvert his projects. By 
his means the prince reigned more peaceably 
under the proteétiom of tht French than could 
have been expected, confidering the circumftances 
of this fituation, and he preferved him abfolutely 
independent of the head of the empire. 

CHUNDA-SAEB, appointed nabob of the Carna- 
tic, was not in fo happy a fituation. The Englifh, 
eyer in oppofition to the French, had ftirred up 





a rival acain{t him named Mooha:inined-Ali-Kan. 
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lil The names of thofe two princes ferved as a pre- 


—— 


tence for carrying Ona vigorous war between the 
two nations: they fought for glory, for wealth, 
and to ferve the paffions of their refpeclive com- 
manders, Dupleix and Saunders. Victory declared 
alternately for each army. Succefs would not 
have been fo fluétuating, had the governor of 
Madrafs had more troops, or the governor of 
Pondicherry better officers. It was difficult to 
conjecture which of thofe two men, who were both 
of the fame inflexible temper, would in the end 
obtain the fuperiority ; but it was very certain that 
neither would fubmit, whilft he had either troops 
or money left. Nor was it likely that either of 
them would foon be reduced to this extremity, 
notwithftanding their amazing efforts, becaufe 
they both found fuch refources in their 
hatred and their genius, as even the moft able 
men could not have any concgption of. It was 
evident that the difturbances in the Carnatic 
would not be at an end, unlefs the peace was frit 
fettled in Europe ; and it was to be feared that 
the fame which had been confined to India for 
fix years might fpread further. The minifters of 
France and England obviated this danger, by en- 
joining the two companies to fix certain terms of 
agreement. They made a conditional treaty, 
which began by fufpending all hoftilities at the 
commencement of the year 1755, and was to end 
by eftablifhing between them a perfect equality 
of territory, of ftrength and of trade on the coa{ts 


of Coromandel and Orixa. This ftipulation had 
not 
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not yet received the fanétion of the courts of 
London and Verfailles, when greater interefts 
kindled a frefh war between the two nations, 

Tue report of this great conteft, which began 
in North America, and {ipread itlelf throughout 
the univerfe, reached the Eaft-Indies at a time 
when the Englifh were engaged in a very intricate 
war with the “ubah of Bengal. Hoad the French 
been then in the fame ftate they were fome years 
before, they would have joined with the natives, 
Frem narrow views and ill-judged interefts, they 
were defirous of entering into a formal convention 
to fecure the neutrality which had fubfifted on 
the banks of the Ganges, during the laft difturb- 
ances, Their rivals amufed them with the hopes 
of fettling this convention, fo long as they wanted 
to keep them in a ftate of inaction. But as foon 
as their fucceffes had enabled them to make their 
own terms, they attacked Chandernagore. The 
reduction of this place was followed by the ruin 
of all the factories dependent upon it, and put 
the Englifh in a condition to fend men, money, 
provifions, and fhips to the coaft of Coromandel, 
where the French were juft arrived with confider- 
able land and fea-forces. 

Tarse forces, deftined to protect the fettle- 
ments of their own nation and deftroy thofe of 
the enemy, were more than fufficient to anfwer 
both thofe q@urpofes. The only point was to 
make a proper ufe of them ; but there was a mif- 
take in this from the beginning, as will plainly 
appear from the following obfervations. 
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Berore the commencement of the war, the 
company pofieffed on the coafts of Coromandel 
and Orixa, Mafulipatam, with five provinces; a 
large circuit of land about Pondicherry, which 
for a long time before had been nothing but a 
fand bank; and an extent nearly of the fame 
fize in the neighbourhood of Karical; and laitly, 
the ifland of Seringham. Thefe pofieflions made 
four traéts of country, too far diftant to fup- 
port each other. They bore the marks of the 
wild fancy and extravagant imagination of Du- 
pleix, who had madesthete acquifitions. 

Tarse political errors might have been amend- 
ed. Dupleix, who compenfated for his defects by 
his great qualities, had acquired fo great an influ- 
ence that he was offered the perpetual government 
of the Carnatic. It was the moft flourifhing pro- 
vince in all the Mogul empire. By fingular and 
fortunate circumftances, it had been governed fuc- 
ceffively by three nabobs of the fame family, who 
had been equally attentive to agriculture and in- 
duftry. General felicity had been the refult of 
this mild government and public-fpirited conduct, 
and the public revenues had increafed to twelve 
millions *. A fixth part.of this fum would have 
been given to Salaoat-jing, and the reft would 
have been for the company. 

Ir the miniftry and the direction, who alter- 
nately fupported and neglected thar power in 
India, had but been capable of a firm and fettled 
refolution, they might have fent orders to their 
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his projects, and between his projeéts and his ac- 
tions. Paffionate, fufpicious, jealous, and pofi- 
tive to excefs, he created an univerfal difiidence 
and dejection, and excited animofities never to be 
fuppreffed. His military operations, his civil go- 
vernment, his political combinations, all bore 
evident marks of the confufion of his ideas. 

Tue evacuation of the ifland of Seringham was 
the principal caufe of the difafters that attended 
the war with Tanjour. Miafulipatam and the 
northern provinces were loft, from having given 
up the alliance of Salabatjing. The inferior pow- 
ers of the Carnatic, who no longer refpeéted the 
French for the fake of their old friend the Subah 
of the Decan, completed the general ruin by ef- 


poufing other interefts. 
On the: other hand, the French {fquadron, 


though fuperior to the Engelifh, with which it had 
engaged three fevera]l times without gaining any 
advantage over it, at lait was obliged to leave it 
miafter of the feas, by which the fate of India was de- 
cided. Pondicherry, after ftrugeling with all the 
horrors of famine, was forced to furrender on the 
rs5th of January 1761. Lally had, the day be- 
fore, corrected a plan of capitulation drawn up 
by the council; he had named deputies to carry 
it to the enemy’s camp; and by a contradic- 
tion that was charatteriftic of the man, he gave 
the deputies a letter for the English general, in 
which he told him, be would have no capitulation, 
becaufe the Englifh were fuch people that they would 
zot adbere to it. 

In taking poffeffion of the place, the conqueror 
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caufed not only the troops that had defended tas 
but all the French in the company’s fervice, to 
be fhipped off for Europe, and not fatished even 
with that revenge, they deftroyed Pondicherry, 
and made that noble city aheap of ruins. 

Tose of the inhabitants who were {ent over to 
France, arrived in defpair at having loft their for- 
tunes, and feen their houfes demolifhed as they 
quitted the fhore. They filled Paris with their 
clamours; they excited the indignation of the 
public againft their governor, they impeached 
him as the author of all their miferies, and the {fole 
caufe of the lofs of a flourifhing colony. Lally 
was taken up, and tried by the Parliament. He 
had been accufed of high treafon and extortion , 
of the firftt he was acquitted, and the fecond was 
never proved; yet Lally was condemned to lo{e 
his head. 

Ler us afk, in the name of humanity, what 
his crime was, that it fhould be punifhable by law P 
The awful fword of juftice was not put into the 
hands of the magiftrate to gratify private refent- 
ment, or even to follow the emotions of public 
indignation. The law alone muft point out its 
own viétims; and if the clamours cf a blind and 
incenfed multitude comld fway with the judges 
tO pronounce a capital fentence, the innocent 
might fuffer for the guilty, and there would be 
no fafety for the citizen. In this point of view 
let us examific the fentence. 

Ir declares that Lally ftands convicted of bav- 
ig betrayed the interefts of the king, of the flate, and 
of the India company. ‘“Vhatis meant by betraying 
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of interefts? What law is there that makes it 
death to be guilty of this vague and indefinite 
crime ? No {fuch law either does or can exift. 
The difgrace of the prince, the contempt of the 
nation, public infamy, thefe are the proper pu- 
nifhments for the man, who, from incapacity or 
foliy, has not ferved his country as he ought: but 
death, and that to» upon a fcaffold, is deitined 
for crimes of a different nature. 

Tue fentence further declares, that Lally ftands 
convicted of vexations, exactions, and abufe of au- 
thority. No doubt he was guilty of thefe in num- 
berlefs inffances. He made ufe of violent means 
to procure pecuniary aids; but this money was 
put into the public treafure. He injured and op- 
prefed the citizens ; but he never atttempted any 
thing againit their lives, or againft their honour. 
Fie erected gibbets in the market-place, but 
caufed no one to be executed upon them. 

Im reality, he was a madman ofa dark and 
dangerous caft; an odious and defpicable man ; 
aman totally incapable of command. But he 
was neither guilty of public extortions, nor trea- 
fon; and to ufe the expreffion of a philofopher, 
whofe virtues do honour to humanity, every e32 
bad a right to kill Lally except the executioner. 

‘Tue misfortunes that befel the French in Afa 
had been forefeen by all confiderate men, who 
reflected on the corruption of the nation. Their 
morais efpecially had degenerated in the voluptu- 
ous climate of India. The wars which Dupleix 
had carried on in the inland parts had laid the 
foundation of many fortunes. They were in- 
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creafed aad mvltiplied by the gifts which Sala- 
batjine laviined on thore who conducted him in 
triumph to his capital, and fixed him on the 
throne. The officers who had not fhared the 
dangers, the glory and the benefits of thofe brilli- 
ant expeditions, found out an expedient to com- 
fort themfelves under their misfortune; which was, 
to reduce the fipahis to half the number they 
were ordered to maintain, and to apply their pay to 
their own benefit; which they could eafily do, as 
the money paffed through their hands. ‘The 
agents for trade, who had not thefe refources, 
accounted to the company but fora very {mall 
part of the profits made upon the European goods 
they fold, though they ought to have been all 
their own; and fold them thofe of Inclia at a very 
high price, which they ought to have had at prime 
coft. ‘Thofe who were intrufted with collecting 
the revenue of any particular {pot, farmed it them- 
felves under Indian names, or let it for a trifle, 
upon receiving a handfome gratuity; they even fre- 
quently kept back the whole income of fuch eftates, 
under pretence of fome imaginary robbery or de- 
vattation, which had made it impoffible to colleét 
it. All undertakings, of what nature foever, 
were clandeftinely agreed upon; and became the 
prey of the perfons employed in them, who had 
found means tg make themfelves formidable, or of 
fuch as were moft in favour, or riche{t. The au- 
thorifed abufe that prevails in India, of giving and 
receiving prefents on the concluficonof every treaty, 
had multiplied thefe tranfactions without neceffity,. 
The navigators who landed in thofe parts, daz- 
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sled with the fortunes which they {faw increafed 
fourfold from one voyage to another, no longer 
regarded their fhips, but as the means of carrying 
on trade, and acquiring wealth. Corruption was 
brought to its greateft height by people of rank, 
who had been difgraced and ruined at home ; but 
who being encouraged by what they faw, and 
impelled by the reports that were brought to them, 
refolved to go themfelves into Afia, in hopes of 
retrieving their fhattered fortunes, or of being 
able to continue their irregularities with impu- 
nity. The perfonal conduct of the directors made 
it neceflary for them to connive at all thefe difor- 
ders. They were reproached with attending to 
nothing in their office but the credit, the money 
and the power it gave them: with giving the 
moft important pofts to their own relations, men 
of no morals, application or capacity : with mul- 
tiplying the number of factors without neceffity 
and without bounds, to fecure friends in the city 
and at court: and laftly, they were accufed of 
obtruding upon the public commodities which 
might have been bought cheaper and better in 
other places. Whether the government did not 
know of thefe exeeffes, or had not refolution 
enough to put a ftop to them, it was, by its 
blindnefs or its weaknefs, in fome meafure accef- 
fary to the ruin of the affairs of the nation in In- 
dia. It might even without injuftice be charged 
with being the principal caufe of them, by fend- 
ing fuch improper perfons to manage and defend 
n important fettlement, which had no lefs to 
fear 
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fear from its own corruption than from the Enghifh 
fleets and armies. 

Tue misfortunes of the company abroad were 
ageravated by their fituation at home. It was 
immediately thought advifeable to lay a clear ac- 
count of affairs before the proprietors. This dif- 
covery occafioned a general defpondency, which 
gave rife to a variety of different fchemes, all 
equally abfurd. Thefe feveral {chemes were hafti- 
ly difcuffed, nor was it poffible that any of them 
could be fixed upon by men in {uch a ftate of un- 
certainty and diffidence. ‘The deliberations were 
carried on with too much afperity, and time, which 
was of fo much confequence, was loft in upbraid- 
ings and invectives. No one could forefee where 
thefe commotions would end, when a young mer- 
chant of penetration and judgment arofe. The 
proprietors liftened to him with attention, all dif- 
putes immediately fubfided, and frefh hopes be- 
gan to dawn. They were unanimous in adopting 
his opinion. The company, which the enemies 
to all exclufive privileges wifhed to fee abolifhed, 
and which fo many private interefts had con{pired 
to deftroy, {till maintained its ground: but it 
was put upon a better footing; a circumftance 
which was abfolutely neceffary. 

AmoncstT the caufes that had occafioned the 
diftreffles of the company, there was one which 
had long beers looked upon as the fource of all 
the reft; this was the dependence, or rather the 
flavery, in which the government had kept that 
great body for near half a century. 

Ever fince the year 1723, the directors had 
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chofen by the court. In 1730, a commiffary 
appointed by the king was introduced into the 
adminiftration of the company. From this period 
there was an end to all freedom of debate; there 
was no longer any connection between thofe who 
had the management of affairs and the proprie- 
tors ; no immediate intercourfe between the ma- 
nagers and government. Al was directed by 
the influence and according tothe views of the 
court. Myftery, that dangerous veil of an arbi- 
trary adminif{tration, concealed all their opera- 
tions; and it was not till 1744 that the proprie- 
tors were called together. They were empowered 
to name fyndics, and to call a general meeting 
once a year, butthey were not better informed of 
the {tate of their affairs, nor more at liberty to 
direét them. The power of chufing the directors 
was (till veed in the crown, and inftead of one 
commiffary the king chofe to have two. 

From this time two parties were formed. Each 
commiffary had’ his own fcheme, his own favou- 
rites, and endeavoured to get his own projects 
adopted. Hence arole divifions, intrigues, infor- 
mations and animofities, which originated in Pa- 
ris, and extended as far as India, and there broke 
out in a manner fo fatal to the nation, 

Tue miniftry, fhocked at fuch a number of 
abufes, and weary of thofe endlefs contefts, at- 
tempted to remedy them. It was imagined they 
had fucceeded, by appointing a third commiflary. 
This expedient, however, ferved only to increafe 
the evil. Defpotifm had prevailed while there 


was but Qne; divificn enfued on the nomination 
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of two; and from the moment three were appoint- 
ed all was anarchy and confufion. They were 
reduced to two, and pains were taken, to preferve 
harmony as much as poffible between them; and 
in 1764 there was but one, when the proprietors 
defired that the company might be brought back 
to its original form, by reftoring its freedom. 

Tuey ventured to tell the government, they 
might impute the difafters and errors of the com- 
pany to themfelves, as the proprietors had not 
been concerned in the management of their af- 
fdirs: that they could never be carried on moft 
advantageoufly both for them and for the ftate, till 
this could be done with freedom, and till an im- 
mediate intercourfe was eftablifhed between the 
proprietors and adminiftrators, and between the 
adminiftrators and the miniftry. -That whenever 
there was an intermediate perion, the orders given 
on one part, and th@ reports made on the other, 
would neceffarily, in paffing through his hands, 
take a tincture of his own private views and in- 
clinations ; fo that he would always be, in faét, 
the real and fole manager of the company. ‘That 
fuch a manager not being himfelf perfonally con- 
cerned in the affairs of the company, or not be- 
ing a competent judge of them, would always fa- 
crifice the welfare and true intereft of trade, to 
add to the tranfient pomp of -his appointment, 
and to fecure the favour of placemen. ‘That, on 
the contrary, every thing might be expected from 
a free adminiftration chofen by the proprietors, 
acting under their infpection, and in concert with 
them, and fubjeét to no kind of reftraint. 
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Tue government was fenfible of the truth of 
thefe reafons. It fecured the freedom of the com- 
pany by a folemn edict; and the fame merchant, 
who by his genius had juft given it a new exift- 
ence, drew-up a plan of provifionary {ftatutes, 
for a new form of adminiftration. 

THe intention of thefe ftatutes was, that the 
company might no longer be ruled by men who 
often were not worthy to be its factors; that the 
government might no further interfere than to 
protect it: that it might be alike preferved from. 
that flavery under which it had fo long groaned; 
and from that {pirit of myftery which had perpe- 
tuated its corruption: that there fhould be a con- 
{tant intercourfe between the managers and the 
proprietors: that Paris, deprived of the advan- 
tage enjoyed by the capitals of other commer- 
cial nations, of being a fea-port, might acquire a 
knowledge of trade in free and peaceable afem- 
blies: that the citizen might form juft notions 
of that powerful tie that connects all nations to- 
gether, and by informing himfelf of the fources 
of public profperity, learn to refpecét the mer- 
chant whofe operations contribute to it, and to 
defpife the profeffions that are deftructive of it. 

‘ICHESE wife regulations were attended with hap- 
pier confequences than could poffibly be expected. 
A great activity was obferved on all fides. Dur- 
ing the five years that the new adfhiniftration 
lafted, the fales produced annually 18,000,000 . 
They had not been fo confiderable, even in thofe 
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times which had been looked upon as the moft 
profperous ; for, from 1726 to 1756 inclufively, 
they had amounted to no more than 437,376,284 
livres +, which makes upon an average, in peace 
and war, 14,108,912 livres {a year. 

Ir muft be confeffed, that fince the year 1764, 
the profits had not been what they were before. 
The difference between the purchafe and the 
fale, which had been at leaít cent. per cent. was 
reduced to about feventy per cent. This dimi- 
nution of profit was owing to the want of ftock, 
to the ruin of French credit in India, and to the 
exorbitant power of the victorious nation that had 
lately fubdued thofe diftant regions. ‘The agents 
for the company were reduced to procure money 
and goods upon the moft exorbitant terms. They 
obtained both from the Englifh merchants who 
were endeavouring to bring over to Europe the 
immenfe fortunes they had amaffed in Afia. 

Wits thefe impediments, and under thefe dif- 
agreeable circumftances, was the exclufive pri- 
vilege of trading to the Faft Indies exercifed, 
when the government thought proper to fufpend 
it. Let us now examine what was then the fitua- 
tion of the company. 

BEFORE 1764, the number of fhares amount- 
ed to 50,268. At that period the miniftry, who, 
in 1746, 1747 and 1748, had given up to the 
proprietors the produce of the fhares and bonds 
which were their property, relinguifhed in their 
favour the fhares and bonds themfelves, to the 
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number of 11,835 together, to indemnify them 
for the expences they had incurred during the laft 
war. Theie fhares having been cancelled, there 
remained but 38,432. 

Tue wants of the company obliged them to 
make a call of 400 livres * per fhare. Upwards 
of 34,000 fhares paid the call. The 4000 that 
did not were reduced, by the terms of the ediét 
which empowered the company to make it, to 
five-eighths of the value of thofe which had paid ; 
fo that by this operation, the number was reduced 
to 26,920 whole fhares and fix-eighths. 

Tuere dividends on the {hares of the French 
company, as of all other companies, have varied 
according to circumftances. In 1722 it was 100 
livres+. From 1723 to1745itwas 150. From 
1746 to 1749 1t was 70§. From 1750to 1758 it 
was $oļ. From 1759 to 1763 it was 40 J; and in 
4764 it was but 20 livres**. This fhews that the 
dividend, and the value of the ftock, which always 
kept pace with it, was neceffarily affected by the 
hazards of trade, and the fluétuation of popular 
opinion. Hence that prodigious rife and fall in 
the price of the fhares, which fell in one year 
from two hundred++ to one hundred piftoles TT ; 
then rofe to 1800 livres§§, and foon after fell to 
700|- Yet, in the midft of thefe revolutions, 
the ftock of the company was much the fame. 
But this is a calculation which the public never 
makes. It is determined by the circumftance of 
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the prefent moment, and always truits or tears 
beyond the truth. 

‘CHE proprietors, who were under apprehenfions 
of having their fortunes reduced to half in one 
day, would no longer run the rifques of fuch a 
fituation. In layingin a frefh ftock to trade with, 
they defired to fecure the remainder of their for- 
tune in fuch a manner, as that the fhares fhould 
at all times bear a fettled price, and an intereft 
that could be depended upon. The government 
fettled this matter by an edict iffued out in Au- 
gult 1764. The XIIIth article exprefsly fays, 
that to fecure to the proprietors a fettled income 
independent of all future events of trade, a fum- 
cient fund fhould be detached from that portion 
of the contraét which was then free, to fecure ro 
every fhare a capital of 1600 livres*, and an in- 
tereft of 80 livres+, and that zeitber that intereft 
nor that capital fhould, in any cafe, or for any caufe 
wwhatfoever, be anflwerable for Juch engagements as 
the company might enter into after the date of this 
edié?. 

‘THE company, therefore, owed tor 36,920 fhares 
and fix eighths, at the rate of 80 livrest per 
fhare, an intere{t amounting to 2,953,660 livres §. 
They paid for their feveral contracts 2,727,506 
livres |], which made in all 5,681,166 livres Į of 
perpetual annuities. The life annuities amounted 
to 3,074,899 livres**,. The fum total of all thefe 
life annuitits and annual payments was then 
8,756,065 livres++. How the the company raifed 
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money to anfwer thefe feveral demands, mhall be 
the fubject of our next inquiry. 

Tsar great body, which had been much too 
deeply concerned in Law’s {fcheme, had advanced 
him 992,000,000 of livres *. When that fyftem 
failed, the government made over tothem in pay- 
ment the exclufive fale of tobacco, which then 
brought in three millions+ a year; but they were 
left without a capital to trade with. This kept 
them in a ftate of inaction till 1726, when the go- 
vernment lent them its affittance. The rapid pro- 
greís they made aftonifhed all nations, and feemed 
to promife them a fuperiority over the moft fou- 
rifhing companies. This opinion, which was the 
general one, emboldened the proprietors to com- 
plain that their dividends were not doubled and 
trebled. ‘They thought, as well as the public, 
that the king’s treafury was enriched with their 
fpoils. “he profound fecrecy with which every 
thing was carried on, greatly ftrengthened thefe 
furmifes. 

Tue breaking out of the war between France 
and England in 1744 diffolved the charm. The 
miniftry, too much embarraffed in their own af- 
fairs to think of doing any thing for the company, 
left it to extricate itflf Then, indeed, every 
one was furprized to fee that Coloffus ready to fall, 
which had never yet met with any fhock, and 
whofe greateft misfortune had becn the lofs of 
two fhips of a moderate value. The company 
would have been ruined, had not the government, 
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in 1747, declared itfelf their debtor in the fum of 
180,000,000 of livres*, and “engaged to pay 
them the intereft of that fum for ever at five per 
cent. This engagement, which was in lieu of the 
exclufive fale of tobacco, is {o important a point 
in the hiftory of the company, that it would not 
be fufficiently illuftrated, if we did not trace the 
matter further back. 

Tue ufe of tobacco, which was introduced into 
Europe after the difcovery of America, made no 
very rapid progrefs in France. The confumption 
was fo fmall, that the fir{t contract, which began 
the firt of December 1674, and ended the firft of 
October 1680, brought in but 500,000 livres + to 
the government the two firft years, and 600,000 £ 
the four laft; though the right of ftamping pew- 
ter had been joined to this privilege. This farm 
of the revenue was confounded with the general 
farms till 1691, when it ftill remained united 
to them, and was rated at 1,500,000 livres§ a 
year. In 1697, it became once more a feparate 
farm on the fame terms, till 1709, when ıt was 
increafed to 160,000 livres{| more, till 1715. It 
was then renewed for three years only. The two 
farft years ought to have produced 2,000,000 of 
livres@, and the laft ~o0,00U** more. At that 
period it was increafed to 4,020,000 livres ++ a 
year; but this lafted only from the firt of Octo- 
ber 1718 tothe firft of June 1720. Tobacco then 
became a mercantile commodity all over ,the 


kingdom, and continued fo till the firft of Sep- 
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tember 1721. During this fhort interval, private 
people laid in fuch a ftock, that when it came to 
be farmed out again, it could be done but ata 
moderate price. This contraét, which was the 
eleventh, was for nine years, to commence on the 
firft of. September 1721, to the farft of October 
1730. The farmers were to give 1,300,000 li- 
vres* forthe frít thirteen months; 1,800,000 + 
for the fecond year; 2,560,000 for the third ; 
and 3,000,000§ for each of the laft fix years. 
This agreement did not take place, becaufe 
the India company, to whom the govern- 
ment owed 90,000,000 livres |], which had been 
depofited in the royal treafury in 1717, demanded 
the farm of tobacco, which had then been made 
over to them for ever, and which, from particular 
events, they had never yet enjoyed. Their peti- 
tion was found to be juft, and they obtained what 
they fo warmly folicited. 

THey managed this farm themfelves, from the 
firt of October 1723, to the laft day of Septem- 
ber 1730. The produce during this ipace was 
50,083,967 livres rr fous g deniers J; which 
made 7,154,852 livres 10 folis 2 den.** a year; 
out of this muft be deducted yearly 3,042,963 I. 
19s. 6d.-++-+ for the charges of preparing the land. 

‘THese charges were fo enormous, that it was 
thought the bufinefs, which grew every day more 
confiderable, would be better in the hands of the 
farmers-general, who would manage it at lefs ex- 
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pence by means of the clerks they employed for 
other purpofes. The company accordingly farm- 
ed it for eight years, at the rate of 7,500,900 li- 
vres* foreach of the firft four years,and 8,000,000+ 
for each of the four laft. This contraét was con- 
tinued upon the fame terms till the month of June 
1747, and the king prownifed to account with the 
company for the increafe of the produce, as foon 
as it fhould be known and afcertained. 

Ar this period, the king united the tobacco 
farm to his other duties, creating and alienating, 
for the ufe of the company, an annuity of 
nine millions} for ever, upon a capital of a hun- 
dred and eighty millions §. This large compen- 
{ation was thought to be due to them for the old 
debt of ninety millions||; for the overplus of the 
profit upon the tobacco farm, from 1738 to 1747; 
and to indemnify them for the expences of the ne- 
gro trade, for the lofes they had fuftained during 
the war, for their giving up the exclufive privi- 
lege of the trade to St.-Domingo, and for the lofs 
of the ton duty, which had been fufpended ever 
fince the year 1731. Yet this compenfation has 
been thought inadequate by fome of the proprie- 
tors, who have difcovered, that ever fince the year 
1758, upwards of 11,700,000 pounds weight of 
tobacco have been annually fold in the kingdom 
at three livres J] a pounds, though it had been 
bought for twenty-feven livres** a hundred. 
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Tue nation is of a very different opinion The 
managers, who prevailed upon government to 
acknowledge io large a debt. have been accufed 
of facrificine the intereft of the public to that of a 
private fociety. A writer who in our days fhould 
examine whether this accv’ tion were well or ill- 
grounded, wculd pais for an idle man. Sucha 
difcuGion would be altogether needleís, {ince 
every circumftance of this tranfaction has been 
made public. It will be fufficient to obferve, 
that it was with the nine millions* a year im- 
properly facrificed by the {ftate, that the company 
was enabled to anfwer the demand of 8,756,065 
livres + with which it was charged, fo that the 
overplus remaining to them amounted to about 
244,000 livres $ of net revenue. 

Ir is true, they had private fimple contract 
debts to the amount of 74,505,000 livres ||; but 
they had in trade, in ftock, or in debts to call in, 
70,733,000 livres§; a fum nearly fufficient to 
balance their accounts. | 

Tueir only riches confifted therefore in move- 
able and unmoveable effects, to the amount of 
about twenty millions J, and the profpect of the 
extinétion of the lifg annu'‘ties, which in time muft 
bring in three millions ** a year. The actual 
value of this article might be reckoned equal to 
a lear apital of thirty millions ++. 
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INDEPENDENT Of thefe properties, the com- 
pany enjoyed fome very beneficial rights. The 
exclufive fale of coffee had been granted them, 
but as public utility required that an exception 
fhould be made in 1736, with regard to coffee 
imported from the American iflands, they ob- 
tained by way of compenfation a yearly fum of 
50,009 livres *, which was always duly paid. 
Even the privilege for Mocha coffee was can- 
celled in 1767, the government having allowed 
the importation of that of the Levant. The com- 
pany obtained no indemnification on this account. 

Tuey had experienced a greater lofs the year 
before. In 1720 they had been invefted with the 
fole right of tranfporting flaves to the American 
colonies. This fyitem {foon appeared to be erro- 
neous, and it was agreed that all the merchants 
in the kingdom fhould be at liberty to carry on 
the flave trade, upon condition of adding a 
piftole + per head to the thirteen livres $ granted 
out of the royal treafury. Suppofing that 15,000 
negroes were difpofed of every year in the French 
ifands, this made a clear income of 345,000 
livres § for the company. This bounty, which 
was allowed them for a trade they were not con- 
cerned in, was taken off in 1967, and was made 
up to them by a more reafonable equivalent. 

At the firt formation of the company they 
had obtained a gratuity of 50 livres || upon every 
ton of goods they fhould export, and of 75 q 
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upon every ton they fhould import from abroad, 
The miniftry, upon the fuppreffion of the bounty 
upon neg:oes, increafed the gratuity upon every 
ton exported to 75 livres*, and upon every ton 
imported to 80+. If we rate both at 6000 tons 
a year, we fhall find a produce of above a 
miliion + for the company, including the 50,000 
livres § they received upon the coffee. 

WaHirie the income of the company remained 
entire, their expences were lefflened. By the edict 
of 1764 the iflands of France and Bourbon were 
become the property of the government, who en- 
gaged to fortify and defend them. By this ar- 
rangement the company was exonerated of two 
millions ||} a year, without the leaft detriment to 


the exclufive trade they enjoyed in thofe two 
iflands. 


Wits all thefe feemingly profperaus circum- 
{tances, the debts of the company were daily in- 
creafing, This muft inevitably happen, as their 
income, together with the profits of their trade, 
was not fufficient to defray the expences of carry- 
ing it on, and the charges annexed to the crown, 
which amounted together tq eight millions q 
a year. They might eveneexceed this, as by their 
nature they were fufceptible of endlefs increafe, 
according to the politital views of government, 
which is the fole judge of their importance and 
neceffity, . 
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In fo unfortunate a fituation, the company 
could not poffibly fupport itfelf without the afit- 
ance of government. But for fome time paft the 
council of Lewis XV. had appeared to be very 
indifferent about the exiftence of that great body. 
At laft an arret of council was iffued, bearing 
date the 13th of Auguft 1759, by which the king 
fufpended the exclufive privilege of the India 
company, and granted to all his fubjects the li- 
berty of navigating and trading beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. However, in granting this un- 
expected freedom, the government thought pro- 
per to lay it under fome reftraint. The apret which 
opens this new track to private navigators, re- 
quires them to provide themielves with paffports, 
which are to be freely given by the admuniftra- 
tors of the India company. It obliges them to 
make their returns to Port l’?Orient, and no where 
elie. It eftablifhes-a duty by way of indulto on 
all goods imported from India; which, bya 
fecond arret of council iffued on the fixth of 
September following, was fixed at five per cent. 
on all goods coming from India and China, and 
at three per cent. upon all commodities of the 
growth of the iflands of France and Bourbon. 

Tue arret of the 13th of Auguft, by only 
fufpending the privilege of the company, feemed 
to leave to the proprietors the power of refuming 
it: but as they faw no probability of ever being 
able to do this, they witely determined to liqui- 
date their concerns in fuch a manner as to fecure 
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their creditors, and the remains of their own 
fortunes. 

For this purpofe they offered to give up to the 
king all the company’s fhips, thirty in number; 
all the warehoufes and other buildings belonging 
to them at port l’Orient and in India, the pro- 
perty of their factories, with the manufactures 
dependent on them; all naval and military ftores ; 
and laftly, eight hundred flaves which they had 
referved in the iflands. All thefe articles were 
valued at thirty millions* by the proprietors, 
who at the fame time demanded the payment of 
16,500 D livres-++ which were due to them by 
the government. 

Tue king agreed to the propofal, but chofe to 
leffen the purchafe-money: not that the effects 
‘were not of ftill greater value while they remained 
in the hands of the company; but being made 
over to the government, they brought an ad- 
ditional incumbrance upon it. So that inftead of 
46,500,000 livres ¢ which the proprietors demand- 
ed, the prince, to clear alf accounts with them, 
created a perpetual annuity for their benefit of 
1,200,000 livres §, upon a capital of thirty mil- 
lions |. The edié& for that purpofe was iffued 
out in January 1770. 

Tuis new contraét the company mortgaged for 
twelve millions Į, which they borrowed upon life 
annuities at ten per cent. and by a lottery in Fe- 
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bruary following. “This money was borrowed to 
enable them to fulfil the engagements they had 
entered into when they undertook the laft expedi- 
tions; but it was infufficient: fo tnat finding 
themfelves“utterly unable to raife more, the pro- 
prietors, at their meeting on the 7th April 1770, 
made over their whole property to the king, ex- 
cept the capital that had been mortgaged to the 
proprietors of the fhares. 

` ‘Tue principal articles comprized in this ceffion, 
confifted in the abolition of 4,200,000 livres * in 
life annuities; of that part of the contract of nine 
millions + which exceeded the capital of the 
fhares ; of the hotel of Paris; of the India goods 
expected home in 1770 and 1771, fuppofed to be 
worth 26,000,000 of livres+; and laftly, of 
three or four millions § of debts to be called in 
from debtors who were moftly folvent, in India, 
in the ifles of Frafice and Bourbon, and at San 
Domingo. The proprietors engaged at the fame 
time to furnifh the king witha fum of 14,768,000 
livres |], to be raifed by way of a call, which was 
fixed at 400 livres Į per fhare. The government, 
in accepting thefe feveral offers, engaged on their 
part to pay all the perpetual and life annuities 
which the company was bound to pay; all their 
other engagements, amounting to about forty- 
five millions **, ail the penfions and half pays 
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granted by the company, amounting to 80,000 
livres * a-year, laftly, to ftand to all the charges 
and rifques attending a liquidation that muft necef- 
farily continue fome years. 

Tse capital of each fhare, which by the edict 
of Auguft 1764, had been fixed at 1600 livres +, 
bearing an intereft of 80 livres =, the king now 
railed to 2500 livres §, bearing intereft 125 
livres4] a year. The new intereft was made fub- 
ject to a deduction of atenth, and it was agreed 
that this deduétion fhould beannually appropriated 
to the paying off of the fhares by lot, on the foot- 
ing of their capital of 2500 livres [f fo that the 
intereft on the fhares thus paid off, would increafe 
the finking fund till the whole of the fhares was 
finally paid off. 

TuHese refpective conditions are recorded in an 
arret of council, of the 8th of April, including a 
report of the deliberations held the day before in 
a general meeting of the proprietors, and confirm- 
ed by letters patent bearing date the 22d of the 
iame month. Inconfequence of thefe agreements, 
the call has been paid, a fufficiency for the reim- 
burfement of the fhares, to the number of two 
hundred and twenty has been taken out every 
year, and the fimple contraétdebts of the company 
have been duly paid when their time was elapfed. 

From all thefe particulars, it is no eafy matter 
to frame an idea of the actual mode of exiftence 
of the India company, and of the legal {tate of the 
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trade they carried on. This company, which at 
prefent has no property, no bufinefs, no object, 
cannot however be confidered as being entirely 
deftroyed, fince the proprietors have referved the 
joint ftock that was mortgaged for their fhares ; 
and that they have a common cheft, and deputies 
to fuperintend their interefts. On the other hand, 
their charter has been fufpended,; but it is only 
fulpended, and is not included among „the artı- 
cles which the company has ceded to the king. 
The law by which it was granted is ftill in force ; 
and the fhips that are fitted out for the Indian 
feas, cannot fail without a permiffion in the name 
of the company. So that the freedom which has 
been granted is but a precarious one; and if the 
proprietors fhould offer to refume their trade, with 
a fufficient ftock to carry it on, they would have 
an undoubted right to do it without any new law 
to impower them. *But except this nominal right, 
which in faét is much the fame as if ıt did not ex- 
ift, as the proprietors are not ina condition to ex- 
ercife it, all their other rights, properties and fac- 
tories, are now in the hands of government. Let 
us take a curfory view of thofe tettlements, begin- 
ning with Malabar. 

Berwren the provinces of Canara and Calicut, 
lies a diitriét which extends eighteen leagues along 
the coalt, and is at moft feven or eight leagues 
broad. Fhe country, which is very unequal, 
abounds with pepper and cocoa-trees. It is di- 
vided into ieveral lefs diftriéts, fubjeét to as many 
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Colaítry. The head of this Bramin family is al- 
ways to confine his whole attention to what con- 
cerns the worfhip of the gods. It would be be- 
neath his dignity to ftoop to profane matters, and 
the reins of government are given to his neareft re- 
lation. “The country is divided into two pro- 
vinces. Inthe largeft, called the Irouvenate, is the 
Englifh faétory of Tellichery, and the Dutch fac- 
tory of Cananor. Thofe two nations fhare the pep- 
per trade between them, but the Englifh commonly 
carry off 1,500,000 pounds weight, and there fel- 
dom remains more than 500,000 for the Dutch. 
Tue fecond province, called Cartenate, extends 
but five leagues along the coaft. Here the French 
were called in by the natives in 1722, witha view 
to engage them to act againft the Englifh,;, but 
an accommodation having taken place made their 
affiftance unnecefiary, they were forced torelinquifh 
a poft where they promifed themfelves fome ad- 
vantages. Fired with refentment and ambition, they 
returned in greater numbers in 1725,and eftablili- 
ed themfelves fword in hand on the mouth of the 
river Mahé. Notwithftanding this ačt of vio- 
lence, they obtained of the prince who governed 
that diftrict, an exclufive right to the pepper 
trade. This favour was fo great an advantage to 
them, that it gave rife to a colony of 6,000 In- 
dians, who cultivated 6,350 cocoa trees, 3,967 
areka and 7,762 pepper-trees. Such as the {tate 
of this fettlement, when the Englifh made them- 
felves matters of it in 1760. 
Tue fame fpirit of deftruétion that they had 
fhewn in all their conquefts, influenced them at 
Mahé. 
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Mahé. Their intention was to pull down the 
houfes, and difperfe the inhabitants. The fove- 
reign of that country diffuaded them from their 
purpofe. All was fpared, except the fortifica- 
tions. When the French returned to their fac- 
tory, they found every thing much in the fame 
condition as they had left it. It is their in- 
tere{t to fecure the advantages they enjoy, and 
it is no lefs incumbent on them to endeavour to 
improve them. 

Mauweé is furrounded with hills, on which 
were erected five forts, that no longer exift. —TThefe 
works were too numerous, though fome precau- 
tions are abfolutely neceffary. It is not proper 
to be perpetually expofed to the Cepredations of 
the Nayers, who have formerly attempted to 
plunder and deftroy the colony, and who might 
poffibly have {till the fame intentions, in order to 
put themfelves under the protection of the Eng- 
lifh at Tellichery, which is but three leagues 
diftant from Mahé. 

Besripes the pofts requifite to fecure the place 
itfelf, it is very neceffary to fortify the entrance 
of the river. Since the Marattas have got fea- 
ports of their own, they infeft the fea about Ma- 
labar with their piracites. “[Thofe banditti even 
attempt to land, wherever they think there is fome 
booty to be got, Mahé would not be fecure 
from their attacks, if it contained money or com- 
modities to tempt them. 

Tue French might make themfelves ample 
amends for any expences they fhould incur, if 
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they did but carry on their trade with {fpirit and 


——~——¥_—s fkill. Their factory is the beft fituated for the 


pepper trade; and the country would afford 
2,500,000 pounds weight of that commodity. 
What could not be confumed in Europe might 
be fold in China, on the Red Sea, and at Bengal. 
A pound of pepper would ftand them in twelve 
fous *, and they would fell it for twenty-five or 
thirty +. 

Turis advantage, confiderable as it is, would 
be increafed by the profits upon European goods 
which would be carried over to Mahé. Thofe 
who are beft acquainted with that factory are of 
opinion, that it will be an eafy matter todifpofe of 
400,000 weight of iron, 200,000 of lead, 25,000 
of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,00 weight of gun- 
powder, 50 anchors or grapplings, 50 bales of 
cloth, 50,000 ells of fail-cloth, a good quantity 
of quickfilver, and about 206 cafks of wine or 
brandy, for the French fettled in the colony, or 
for the Englifh in the neighbourhood. Thefe 
feveral articles together would produce at leaft 
384,000 livres ft, of which 153,600 § would be 
clear gain, allowing the profit to be 40 per cent. 
Another advantage attending this circulation is, 
that there will always be a ftock in the factory, 
which will enable them to purchafe the produc- 
tions of the country in the feafons of the year 
when they are cheapett. 
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THE greatef{t obftacle to trade is the cuftom- 
houfe eftablifhed in the colony. Half the duties 
belong to the fovereign of that country, and this 
has always been a fubject of conten.ion. The 
Englifh of Tellichery, who laboured under the 
fame grievance, have found means to prevent all 
difputes abouc thefe duties, by paying a certain 
yearly fum as an equivalent. The French might 
do the fame; but they cannot expect that the 
prince would agree to it, unlefs they previoufly 
pay him the fums he has lenr, and no longer re- 
tufe him the tribute ftipulated for the benefit of 
living peaceably upon his territories, Matters 
cannot be fo eafily adjufted at Bengal. 

France has engaged by the treaty of 17623, to 
erect no fortifications and keep no troops in that 
rich and extenfive country. The Engiifh, who 
are fovereigns there, will never {ufer te French 
to deviate from what they have required. 30 that 
Chandernagore, which before the laft war reck- 
oned 60,000 fouls, and has now but 24,000, is 
and always will be entirely an open place. 

To this misfortune of a precarious fituation 
may be added injuries and hardfhips of every 
kind. Not fatisfied with the poffeffion of unli- 
mited authority, the Englifh have been guilty of 
the moft fcandalous enormities. “They have in- 


fulted the French in their work-fhops, feduced | 


their workmen, cut the linens of of the looms; 
infifted that the manufacturers fhould do no work 
but for them in the three beft months of the year; 
and that their own ladings fhould be picked out 
and completed, before any thing was semoved 
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BOLO © outof the work-fhops. The fcheme which the 
=~ French and Dutch had contrived together, of 
making an exact `. imate cf the number of 
weavers, taking only hclf between them, and 
leaving the reft tothe Englifh, has been confider- 
ed as an infult. That ruling nation have pro- 
ceeded fo far as to declare, that they would have 
their factors buy the goods in Chandernagore ; 
and the French have been forced to fubmit to 
this hardfhip, or they would have been excluded 
from every market in Bengal. Ina word, they 
have fo much abufed the unjuft right of viétory, 
that a philofophcr might be tempted to wifh for 
the ruin of their liberty, were not the people infi- 
nitelyymore oppreffive and cruel under the go- 
vernment of one man, than under a government 


tempered by the influence of many. 
As long as things remain upon the prefent 


fcoting in that opulent part of Afia, the French 
wll meet with perpetual hardfhips and mortifica- 
tions, and therefore no folid and lafting advan- 
tage can accrue to trade. They wouid be refcued 
from this difgrece, if they could exchange Chan- 
dernagore for Chatigan. 

@HATIGAN Is fituated onthe confines of Arracan. 
The Portuguefe, wko in the days of their profpe- 
sity endeavoured to get all the important pofts in 
India into their own hands, mace a confiderable 
eftablifhment at that place. T hofe who were fettled 
there threw off the yoke of their native country, 
when it became a part of the Spanifh dominions, 
chufing rather to turn piraʻes than to be flaves. 
They long infefted the neighbouring coafts and 
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feas with their depredations. At laft they were 
attacked by the Moculs,who raited a colony upon 
their ruins, powerful enough to prevent any in- 
roads which the people of Arracan and Pegu 
might be tempted to make into Bengal. This 
place then funk into obfcurity till 1758, when 
the Englifh arrived and fettled there. 

Tue climate is healthy, the waters excellent, 
and provifions are in great plenty , the landing 1s 
eafy, and the anchorage fafe. The continent and 
the ifland of Sandiva make a tolerable harbour. 
The rivers Barramputri and Etki, which are 
branches of the Ganges, or at leait communicate 
with it, greatly facilitate commercial operations. 
If Chatigan is further off of Patna, Caffimbuzar, 
and fome other markets, than the European colo- 
nies on the river Hughly, it is nearer Jogdia, 
Dacca, and all the manufactures of the lower ri- 
ver. It is a matter of no conicquence, whether 
fhips of burden can or cannot enter the Ganges 
on that fide, as the inland navigation is never car- 
ried on but with boats. 

Tuoucsu the knowledge they had of thefe ad- 
vantages had determined the Engliíh to {eize up- 
on Chatigan, we are apt to think they would have 
given it up at the laft pease to get rid of the 
French, and remove them from a place which 
lies too near them, and which long habit has en- 
deared tothem. We even prefume, that at Cha- 
tigan the Englifh would have defifted from thofe 
conditions they required at Chandernagore,which 
{tamp adifgrace upon the poffeffors, more detri- 


mental to the f{chemes of commerce than it is pof- 
{ible 
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fible to conceive. Trade. is a free profeffion. 
The fea, the voyages, the rifque, and the vicifii- 
tudes of fortune, all infpire a love of independ- 
ence. This gives life and fpirit to trade, which, 
when confined, languifhes and is loft. 

THe prefent opportunity is, perhaps, a favour- 
able one, to think of the exchange we propofe. 
The fortifications which the Englifh had begun 
to erect at Chatigan, having been thrown down 
by frequent earthquakes, they have taken a 
diflike to the place. As to the French, this in- 
convenience, great as it is, would be preferabie to 
that of living in a defencelefs town. It is better 
to ftrive againit nature than againft men, and 
be expofed to the fhocks of the earth than ta 
the infults of nations. The French, though re- 
ftrained at Bengal, fortunately meet with {fome 
compenfation, enjoying a better fituation on the 
coait of Coromandel. | 

To the north of that very extenfive coaft, they 
poffefs Yanam, in the province of Rajahmandry. 
This factory, which has no land belonging to it, 
and is fituated nine miles from the mouth of the 
river Ingerom, was formerly a very flourifhtng one, | 
From miftaken motives it was neglected about the 
year 1748. It would, however, afford goods to 
the value of 4 or 500,000 livres *, as the cotton 
manufactures are very confiderable in that neigh- 
bourhood, and the cottons remaskably fine 
and good. It has been found by experiencé to be 
a good market for difpofing of European cloth. 
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The trade of this place would bė more lucrative, 
1f they were not obliged to fhare the profit with 
the Enclifh, who have a fmall fettlement within 
two miles of the French. 

‘Tue competition is much more detrimental to 
their intereft at Mafulipatam. The French, wko 
formerly were mafters of the whole town, but 
have nothing left now except the factory they 
had before 1749, cannot poffibly contend with the 
Einglifh, who make them pay duty for all their 
imports and exports, and enjoy befides all the fa- 
vour in their own trade which fovereignty can 
command. Things being thus circumtanced, 
the French confine their dealings to the purchafe 
of fome fine handkerchiefs and other callicoes, to 
the value of 150,000 livres*. It is far other- 
wife at Karical. 

THAT town, fituated in the kingdom of Tan- 
jour, on one of the branches of the Coleroon, 
which will bear fhips of 150 tons burden, was 
ceded to the company in 1738, by a dethroned 
king, who was in want of protection. Having 
been reftored before he had fulfilled hi: engage- 
ments, he retracted the gift he had made. A 
nabob attacked the place with his army, and in 
1739 gave it up to the French, who were in friend- 
fhip with him. Soon after this, the ungrateful 
and perfidious prince was {trangled by the in- 
trigues of hiseuncles; and his fucceffor, who had 
inherited his enemies with his throne, being: de- 
firous of obtaining the friendfhip of a powerful 
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nation, contirmed them in their poff_Mion. The 
Jinalla cook the place in 1760, and blew up the 
fortifications. It was afterwards reftored to the 
French, «ho returned thither in 1765. 

[x its pretent ftate, Karical is an open place, 
which imay contain 15,000 Inhabitants, moft of 
them employed in weaving ordinary handkerchiefs, 
and cottons ror the wear of the natives. The ter- 
ritory belonging to it, which has been confidera- 
bly increaied by the concefions which the king of 
1 anjour made in 1749, is now once more what It 
was at firft, two leagues in length, and one league 
in the broadeit part. It is compofed of fifteen 
hamlets, of which one only deferves our notice ; 
this is called Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, and con- 
tains no lets than 25,000 fouls. “They weave and 
paint Perfians that are pretty fine, fit for Batavia 
and the Philippine iflands. “Phe Coohes and Mo- 
hammedans have fmati veffels, with which they 
trade to Ceylon, and along the coaft. 

FRANCE may draw annually from this fettle- 
ment, two hundred bales of cottons or handker- 
chiefs fit for Europe, and a large quantity of rice 
for the fubfiftence of her other colonies. 

ALL goods bought at Karical, Yanam and Ma- 
fulipatam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief 
fettlement of the French in India. 

Tuis town, which rofe from fuch {mall begin- 
nings, in time became a great, powerful and fa- 
mous city. The itreets, which are all flrait, and 
moft of them broad, are lined with two rows of 
trees, which keep them cool even in the heat of 
the day. The moft remarkable public edifices 
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are a mofque, two pagodas, two churches, and 
the governor’s houfe, which is reckoned the moft 
magnificent building in the eat. They had 
erected a {mall citadel in the year 1704, but it is 
of no ufe, fince they have been allowed to build 
houfes all round it. To fupply the lofs of this 
defence, three fides of the town had been fortified 
with a rampart, a ditch, baftions, and a glacis 
which was unfinifhed in fome places. The road 
was defended by fome batteries judicioufly placed. 
True town, which was a full league in circum- 
ference, contained 70,000 inhabitants, of which 
4000 were Europeans, Meftees, or “‘Topafies. 
‘There were at moft 10,000 Mohammedans; the 
reft were Indians, 15,000 of which were Chrif- 
tians, and the others of feventeen or eighteen dif- 
ferent cafts or tribes. Three villages, dependent 
on the town, might contain 10,000 fouls. 

Sucs was the ftate of the colony, when the 
Englifh made themfelves matters of it in the be- 
ginning of the year 1761, utterly deftroyed it, 
and turned out the inhabitants. Others may, 
perhaps, examine whether the barbarous right of 
war could juftify fuch enormities. Let us turn 
away our eyes from fo many cruclties committed 
by a free, magnanimous, and eniightened natior, 
and confider only the refolution Francë has taken 
to reftore Pondicherry to its former itplendour. 
Every thing concurs to juftify the wiidom of this 
cioice. 

Trs town, like all others on the coaft of Co- 
romandel, has no harbour, but it has a much more 
commodious road. The fhips can anchor clofe 
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to the fhore, under the cannon of the fortifica- 
tions. Its territory, which is three leagues long 
and one league broad, is nothing more than a 
barren fand bank on the fea coaft; but the great- 
eft part is fit for the culture of rice, vegetables, 
and a root called chaya, which 1s ufed in dying. 
Two imall rivers that crofs the country, but are 
not navigable, afford excellent water for the fame 
purpofe, particularly for the blue dye. ‘Three 
miles to the north-eaft of the town is a hill, which 
rifes a hundred toifes above the level of the fea, 
and is a guide to fhips at the diftance of feven 
or eight leagues, which is a very confiderable ad- 
vantage upon fo flat a coaft. At the top of this 
hill is a very large body of water, that has been 
collecting forages, and after refrefhing and fertili- 
zing a fpacious territory, flows down to water the 
grounds about Pondicherry. lLaftly, the colony 
is favourably fituated for the reception of provi- 
fons and merchandife from the Carnatic, the 
kingdoms of Myfore and Tanjour. 

Sucs were the important reafons which deter- 
mined France to rebuild Pondicherry. As foon 
as her agents appeared on the 11th of April 1765, 
the unfortunate Indians, who had been difperied 
by the calamities of war, and by political in- 
trigues, flocked thither in great numbers. By 
the beginning of the year 1770, there were 27,0CO 
who had rebuilt their ruined houfes. ‘They are all 
brought up in the idea that no man can be happy 
who does not die in the very place where he firft 
taw the light. This prejudice, fo pleafing to them, 
and which it may be fe ufleful to keep up, will 
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undoubtedly make them all return, as foon as the 
town is inclofed. The weavers, the dyers, the 
painters, the merchants, thofe who have fome 
property to preferve, only wait for this fecurity 
to follow their inclination. 

In their prefent ftate, the French factories in 
India are very expenfive, and the returns from 
them inconfiderable. Unfortunately this difad- 
vantage is not compenfated by the iflands of France 
and Bourbon, which have not attained to that de- 
gree of profperity that might be expected. 

Tre latter of thefe ifands was much extolled ; 
but more fpeculation than induftry was beftowed 
upon it, and the owners loft their time in conjec- 
tures concerning the ule it might be put to. 

‘SOME were inclined to make a mart of it, where 
all India goods fhould center, They were to be 
brought thither on JIndian bottoms, and then 
fhipped on board French veffels, which were 
never to go any further. A double advantage 
was thought to arife from this f{fcheme; firft, 
ip the leffening of expences, as both the pay and 
the maintenance of Indian failors is very trifling ; 
and fecondly, in the prefervation of the fhips 
crews, which are often deltroyed by too long a 
voyage, and ftill more frequently by the climate, 
e{fpecially at Benga] and in Arabia. This fyftem, 
which ought, perhaps, to have been adopted, 
was conlidered as impracticable, on account of 
the fuppofed neceflity of maintaining a formidable 
fleet on the feas of Afia, to prevent or check the 
yniults that are often committed in thofe parts. 

OTHERS were of opinion that the inhabitants 
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of the Ife of Erance fhould be allowed to trade 
to India, which they haa never yet been fuffered to 
do. Thefupporters or this fy {tem maintained, that 
the propofed freedom would prove an abundant 
fource of wealth to the colony, ard confequently 
tothe mother-country. They might be inthe right, 
but the trials that have been made have not 
proved fuccefsful, and without examining whe- 
ther this innovation had been judicioufly con- 
duéted, it was refolved that the ifland fhould be 
entirely confined to agriculture. 

THis new regulation gave rife to frefh miftakes. 
Men were fent from Europe to the colony, who 
neither underftood hufbandry nor were accuftomed 
to labour. The lands were diftributed at a ven- 
ture, and without diftinguifhing what was to Be 
cleared from what did not want it. Money was 
advanced to the planters, not in proportion to 
their induftry, but to the intereft they could make 
with the government. ‘The company, who got 
cent. per cent. upon the commodities the colony 
drew from Europe, and fifty per cent. upon thofe 
that were fent in fram India, required that the 
produce of the country fhould be delivered into 
their warehoufes at avery low price. The oppref- 
fion of monopoly was aggravated by the tyranny 
of endlefs and needlefs fervices. To complete the 
misfortunes of the colony, the company, who had 
kept all the power in their own hands, broke the 
engagements they had entered into with their 
fubyeéts, or rather with their flaves. 

UNDER fuch a government, no improvements 
could Be expected. Nothing was carried on with 
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{teadinefs. The culture of cotton, indigo, fugar, 
arnotto, pepper, tea, cocoa, were all tried, but 
with fo little attention, that no advantage was 
procured from them. In purfuing chimerical pro- 
jects, the effential cultures were neglected. Though 
in the year 1765 there were in the colony 1469 
white people, befides the troops; 1587 Indians 
or free negroes; 11,881 flaves; their productions 
did not amount to more than 320,650 pounds 
weight of wheat, 47,430 pounds of rice, 
1,570,040 pounds of maize, 142,700 pounds of 
kidney-beans, 135,500 pounds of oats. “Thofe 
who had an opportunity of feeing and obferving 
the agriculture of the Ife of France, found ıt 
little better than what they had feen among the 
javages, 

Some ufeful alterations have been made in the 
colony fince it has been in the hands of govern- 
ment, The culture of coffee has fince been intro- 
duced there, as it had Jong been at Bourbon. This 
has been attended with fo much fuccefs, that there 
is reafon to expeét, that fix or feven millions 
weight may, in time, be gathered, if a prudent 
adminiftration will only fupply the means of im- 
proving this culture, fimce witfout fuch affiftance, 
no colony can poffibly profper. I hefe hopes have 
been encouraged by the profpect of another ad- 
vantage. 

Ir is well known that for thefe two hundred 
years, the Dutch have been enriching themfelves 
by the fale of cloves and nutmeg. To fecure to 
themielves the exclufive trade of thefe articles, 
they have enflaved or utterly deftroyed thè nation 
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that was in poffefiion of thole fpices; and left the 
price of them fhould fall even in their own hands, 
they have rooted up moft of the trees, and fre- 
quently burn the rruit of thofe they had preferved. 

This infamous avidity, which has fo often ex- 
cited the indignation Qf other nations, fo ftrongly 
exafperated Mr. Poivre, (who had travelled all 
over Afia as a naturalift and a philofopher) that 
he availed himfelf of the authority he was intrufted 
with in the Ife of France, and fent men into the 
leaft frequented parts of the Moluccas, to fearch 
for what avarice had hitherto witholden from the 
reft of the world. ‘The labours of chofe intrepid 
and fagacious navigators in whom he confided, 
were crowned with fuccefs. 

On the 24th of June 1770, they brought to the 
Ife of France 400 nutmeg trees; 10,000 nutmegs, 
either growing or ready to grow; 70 clove trees, 
and a cheft of cloves, fome of which were grow- 
ing, and already {prung up. 

Tuis rich prize was diftributed amongtft the co- 
lonitts, to try all the different foils, and every 
afpecét. Moft of the young plants died, and the 
reft will not probably bear any fruit. Byt what- 
ever may happen, the Ile of France muft always 
be allowed to be one of the moft valuable poffef- 
fions fer any nation defirous of trading to Afia. 

Ir is fituated in the African feas, juft at the 
entrance of the Indian ocean, As hv lies a little 
out of the common track, its expeditions can be 
carried on with greater fecrecy. ‘“Thofe who wifh 
it was nearer our continent, do not confider that 
if it were fo, it would be impoffible to reach the 
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coaits of Malabar and Coromandel in a month’s 
time, and the moft diftant gulphs in two months 
at moft, which is an ineftimabile advantage to a 
nation that has no fea-port in India. ‘This ifland, 
though in the fame latitude as the barren and 
{fcorching coafts of Africa, is temperate and health- 
ful. The foil is ftony, but tolerably fertile. Ex- 
perience has fhewn that it will produce moft of 
the neceffaries and even of the luxuries of life. 
Whatever it may want, may be fupplied from 
Madagafcar, which abounds with provifions, 
and from Bourbon, where the inhabitants have 
retained their fimplicity of manners, and a tafte 
for hufbandry. The iron that may be wanted, 
and cannot be procured from thofe two iflands, 
might be digged out of their own mines. 

GREAT BrRiTAIN fees with a jealous eye, her 
rivals poffeffed of a fettlement which may prove 
the ruin of her flourifhing trade with Afia. At 
the breaking out of a war, her utmoft efforts will 
certainly be aimed at a colony that threatens her 
richeft treafures. What a misfortune for France, 
fhould fhe fuffer herfelf to be deprived of ic! 

Yer this is by no means improbable, if we 
confider that hitherto ‘here bas been no fettled 
plan for fortifying this iland; that the means have 
always been wanting, or mifapplied; that the mi- 
niftry of Lewis XV. have conftantly waited for 
the difpatches of the adminiftrators ta come to a 
determination, juft as one would wait for the re- 
turn of a courier from the frontiers. Far from 
fuppofinge that the befiegers would meet with an 
infurmountable refiftance, it is to be feared they 
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would fucceed in their defign by the forces they 


— — have in India w.tuout any fuccours from Evrope. 


Bur it is now time to deliver our opinion with- 
out referve. Whoever furveys the coafis of the 
Ile of France, muft be aftonifhed to fee them 
every where acceffible to boats. T hough they are 
furrounded with reefs, there are many bays where 
troops may be landed under cover of the fhips guns, 

In thofe parts of the ifland where vefiels are 
obliged to keep further out, the fea is fo calm 
and fimooth between the reef and the land, that 
boats may come up in the night without thé leaft 
danger. 

Ir in fome places between the reef and the land, 
the water is too {hallow for the boats to come 
afhore, there the troops may land, becaufe the 
water will not come up totheir knees. The fea 
is fo calm between the land and the reefs, that this 
landing may be effected with the greateít fafety. 
A retreat is more eafily fecured in cafe of refiftance, 
and the boats will be lefs expefed while the land- 
ipg is carried on, 

Tuis is the true idea we are to frame of the 
THe of France; for if we fometimes meet with a 
point where a boat cannot land, we are fure of 
finding an opening at twenty toiles to the right or 
left. The enemy therefore will never attempt to 
force a landing, unlefs they are too rafh or igno- 
rant of the fituation. As it is im poffible to guard 
a coaft that meafures forty leagues, there will al- 
ways be fome defencelefs place fit for landing. 

During the laft war, batteries had been ereét- 
ed all r6und the iland, which pointing to the 
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fea, could only fire upon fhips anchored at a di- 
{ftance, or under fail. Some able engineers have 
difcovered that thefe batteries, ere¢ted at a great 
expence, ferved no other purpofe but to divide the 
forces ; that they would be lett without defence, as 
they were ufelefs; and that they would not refift 
the fire of the fhips, which the beft fortifications 
cannot ftand againft. They are now abandoned, 
and nothing has been fubftituted in their room. 
Tue harbour on the north-weft fide 1s the ca- 
pital part of the ifland, and muft be the enemy’s 
principal object in their plan for an attack. The 
nature of the ground will not admit of fortifying 
it in fuch a manner as to enable it to ftand a fiege. 
This fhould be fecured from afurprife, and acen- 
tral fpot in the internal part of the country fhould. 
be fortified, from whence, by means of com- 
munications properly difpofed, the forces of the 
colony might be fent with expedition to any part 
where they might be wanted. 
Wira fuch a poft of defence as a laft refource, 
the enemy would be obliged to fight a number of 
battles before the ifland could be fubdued. Nei- 
ther could this be effected, if the roads cut through 
the woods, and which tead fram the internal parts 
of the ifland to the fea-fhore, were fo artfully con- 
trived as ta facilitate the march of the befieged 
towards the fhore, and at the fame time to ob- 
ftruct the progrefs of the enemy towards the in- 
land parts. The nature of the country will aqd- 
mit of this: it is full of ravines which muft be 
croffed, and of mountains which interrupt „the 
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march. It is an eafy matter to feize the moft ad- 
vantaceous fituation. 

However, there is fo neceffary and abfolute a 
connection between the Ifle of France and Pondi- 
cherry, that thofe two pofleffions are entirely de- 
pendent on each other; for, without the Ifle of 
France, there would be no protection for the fet- 
tlements in India; and without Pondicherry, the 
Ifle of France would be expofed to the invafion of 
the Engl fh from Afia as well as from Europe. 

Tue Ifle of France and Pondicherry, when con- 
fidered as having a neceffary and mutual connec- 
tion, will be aiecurity to one another. Pondi- 
cherry will protect the !fle of France, as being the 
rival of Miadrafs, which the Englifh muft al- 
ways cover with their land and fea forces; and, 
on the other hand, the Ifle of France will always 
be ready to fuccour Pondicherry, or to act offen- 
fively, as circumftances fhall require. 

From thefe principlcs it appears how neceffary 
it is to put Pondicherry immediately in a ftate of 
defence. Ever fince the year 1764, private intereft 
shat clafhes with that of the nation, has made it 
a matter of doubt which was the beft plan of for- 
tification for this important place. Canfiderable 
fums have already been expended upon this point, 
and without any effect, becaufe they have been 
fucceflively laid out upon contrary fyflems. It 
would be needicfs to dwell upon the mifchiefs at- 
tend'ne thefe perpetual irrefolutions. 

Wren the Ifle of France and Pondicherry are 
once put in a proper pofture of defence, trade may 
then be Phoucht of, which ceafed to exit from 
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the moment it became free. Indeed the voyages 
to China have continued, thofe to the iflands of 
France and Bourbon have even increafed: but ex- 
cept one or two expeditions, which were owing 
to particular circumftances, no prudent merchant 
has fent his property to Malabar, Coromandel or 
Bengal; and the few who have ventured to do it, 
have been ruined. It could not be otherwite, and 
yet no inference can be drawn from thence in fa- 
vour of exclufive privileges. 

Ir may be remembered that the ruin of the 
company, which would have happened of itfelf, 
was haftened by avarice and animofity. Political 
views, which had had no fhare in this event, had 
not paved the way for the gradual introduétion 
of that public and open trade which was to fup- 
ply the place of the trade carried on by an ex- 
cluGive charter. “The fudden tranfjtion, therefore, 
from one to the other, could not poffibly fucceed. 
Before the new fyftem had been adopted, private 
merchants ought to have been infenfibly and by 
degrees employed to continue the commerce in 
lieu of the company. They fhould have been in- 
{truéted how to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the feveral branches of a trade to which they were 
utter {ftrangers. It weuld have been neceflary to 
allow them time to form conneétions in the fac- 
tories; and to favour and affift them in their firft 
expeditions. 

Bur all thefe precautions would ftiil have been 
infuficient to infure the fucceis of the French 
traders in India. It was impoffible they fhould 
be able to ftrive again the Enghifh, who -eing 
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BOOK mafters of every ^rarc! of trade, and in all 

uu places, had all the advantages refulting from 

power, and from the loofe principles which pro- 

{perity infpires, to enable them to defeat all at- 

tempts of this kind. In whatever manner, there- 

fore, or in whatever fhape the trade of France 

was carried on, it was a neceffary confequence of 

the Gtuation of affairs that it mutt fuffer greatly. 

It would undoubtedly meet with lefs oppofition, 

if the court of Verfailles were to put the fettle- 

ments in India in a condition to grant that pro- 

tection which every fovereign owes to his fubjects 

throughout his dominions. ‘This oppofition would 

{till be leffened in a greater degree, if the Britifh 

miniftry would watch over the execution of trea- 

ties with that fteadinefs which juftice requires. 

But this oppreffion, equally difgraceful to the 

nation that fuffers from it, and to the nation 

which allows it, can never be effectually removed, 

but by reftoring the balance between them, and 
unfortunately this can only be done by a war.. 

Far be it from us to fuggeft any idea that 

would tend to rekindle the flames of ditfcord. 

Rather ‘let the voice ‘of reafon and philofophy be 

heard by the rulers of the world. May all fove- 

reigns, after fo many ages of error, learn to pre- 

fer the virtuous glory of making a few men 

happy, to the mad ambition of reigning over 

wafted regions, and people groaning under the 

weight of oppreffion! May ali men become bre- 

thren, accuftom themfelves to confider the univerfe 

as one family under the eye of one common fa- 


ther! But thefe wifhes, which are thofe of every 
° fe. fible 
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fenfible and humane man, will appear as idle 
dreams to ambitious miunifters, who hold the 
reins of empire. Their bufy and reftlefs difpo- 
fition will ftill fhed torrents of blood. 

Some pitiful commercial intereft will again arm 
the French and the Enelifh. hough Great Bri- 
Sain, in moft of her wars, has aimed chiefly at 
deftroying the induftry of her neighbours, and 
though the fuperiority of her naval forces may 
{till keep up this hope, which has fo often been 
difappainted, we may fafely foretell that fhe would 


chufe to remove the fcene of aétion from the feas . 


of Afa, where fhe would have fo little to gain, 
_and fo much to lofe. That power is not ignorant 
of the fecret wifhes formed on all fides for the 
overthrow of an edifice, which eclipfes all the 
reft. The fubah of Bengal is fecretly exafperated 
that he has not even the appearanee of authority 
left. The fubah of the Decan is inconfolable to 
fee bis commerce under the controul of a foreign 
power. The nabob of Arcot endeavours to difpel 
the jealoufies of his tyrants. The Marattas are 
exafperated to find nothing but obftacles to their 
depredations. All the powers in thofe parts, either 
are actually enflaved, or think themfelves on the 
eve of being fo. England, we may prefume, 
would not wifh to fee the French at the head of 
fuch a confederacy. On the contrary, we may 
venture to foretell that a ftrict neutrality for India 
would be fhe wifeft plan they could purfue, and 

one they would moit readily aagpt. 
Bur would this fyftem be as gligible for their 
riyals? Certainly not. The French are ayare, 
that 
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that warlike preparations made at the Ife of 
France might be employed with advantage ; that 
the conquefts of the Englifh are too extenfive 
not to be open to attacks; and that fince their 
experienced officers are returned home, the Bri- 
tilh poffeffions in Indoftan are only guarded by 
young people, who are more intent upon making: 
their fortunes than upon military exercifes. It is, 
therefore, to be prefumed, that a warlike nation 
would eagerly feize an opportunity of repairing 
their former misfortunes. At the fight of their 
{tandards, all thefe oppreffed fovereigns would 
take the field ; and the rulers of India, furround- 
ed with enemies, and attacked at once on the north 
and on the fouth, by fea and by lard, would in- 
fallibly be overpowered. 

THEN the French, confidered as the deliverers 
of Indoftan, would emerge from that ftate of hu- 
miliation into which their own mifconduét hath 
plunged them. They would become the idols of 
the princes and people of Afia, provided the re- 
volution they brought about proved to them a 
leffon of moderation. Their trade would be ex- 
tenfive and flourifhing fo long as they knew how 
to be juft. But this profperity would end in fome 
fatal cataftrophe, fleould an inordinate ambition 
prompt them to plunder, ravage and opprefs. To 
give ftability to their fituation, they muft even, 
by noble and generous proceedings, obhHge their 
rivals to overlook their advantages. No great 
degree of magnanimity will be requifite, patiently 
to view the operations of the northern nations of 


Europe in the feas of Afia. 
BOOK 
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Trade of Denmark, Oftend, Sweden, Priuffa, 
Spain, and Ruffia, tothe Eafit Indies. Some 


wmportant ZngUuir7es concerning the ceomvzec- 


tions of Europe with India. 


T is the general opinion, that in the earlieft 

times, a people called the Cimbri pofleffled, at 
the extremity of Germania, the Cimbrian Cher- 
fonefus, now known by the name of Hol{ftein, 
Slefwic and Jutland; and that the Teutones lived 
in the adjacent iflands. Whether thefe people 
had or had not the fame origin, certain it is, that 
they came out of their forefts or out of their 
marfhes together In a body, and as one nation, 
and penetrated among the Gauls, in queit of 
booty, glory, and a milder climate. They were 
even preparing to crofs the Alps, when Rome 
thought it was proper to ftem,, a torrent which 
carried all betore it. Thote barbarians triumphed 
over all the generals that proud republic fent to 
oppofe them, tll the memorable æra when they 
were totally defeated by Miaiius. 

Tuere country, which became almott a defert 
after that terrible cataftrophe, was peopled again 
by the Scythians, who, being driven by Pompey 
Vör- IL M out 
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out of that vaft {pace between the Euxine and 
the Cafpian fea, marched towards the north 
and weft of Europe, fubduing all the nations 
they found in their way. They conquered Ruffia, 
Saxony, Weftphalia, the Cimbrian Cherfonefus, 
a. the countries as far as Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. It is pretended that Wodin their lea ter 
traverfed fo many countries, and endeavoured to 
fubdue them, only with a view to excite the 
people againft the formidable, odious and tyran- 
nical power of the Romans. ‘That fpirit of ani- 
mofity which he had excited in the north, ope- 
rated fecretly with fo much force after his death, 
that in a few centuries all nations agreed to turn 
their arms againft that empire, the declared ene- 
my of all liberty; and after having fhaken it by 
repeated attacks, were at length juccefsful enough 
totally to fubvert it. 

DENMARK and Norway remained without in- 
habitants after thefe glorious expeditions. By 
infenfible degrees they recovered their former 
ftate, and began to be of {fome confequence 
again towards the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. Their valour now exerted itfelf, not on 
land, but on the ocean. Surrounded as they 
were by two feas, they commenced pirates, which 
is always the firft {tep towards navigation in ùn- 
civilized nations. 

Tuey firt made trial of their ftrength againit 
the neighbouring ftates, and {feized the few mer- 
chant fhips they found failing up and down the 
Baltic. Emboldened by thefe fuccefies, they were 
enabled to plan more confiderable undertakings. 

They 








IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
They infefted the feas and coafts of Scotland, 


ireland; England, Flanders, France, and even 
of Spain, Italy and Greece. hey trequently 
penetrated into the inland parts of thofe ex- 
tenfive countries, and even ventured upon the 
conqueft of Normandy and England. Notwith- 
{ftanding the confufion that reigns in the annals of 
thofe barbarous times, we may ft:ll trace fome 
of the caufes of fo many extraordinary events. 
Tue inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had 
originally a {trong propenfity to piracy, which has 
always been obferved in people bordering upon 
the fea, when they are not reftrained by civili- 
zaiion and good laws. Cuftom muft neceffarily 
have made the ocean familiar to them, and inured 
them to its ftorms. Having no agriculture, breed- 
ing but few cattle, and finding but a fcanty re- 
fource from the chace, in a country covered with 
ice and fnow, they could have no ftrong attach- 
ment to their native land. The facility with 
which they built their fhips, which were nothing 
more than rafts coarfely put together for the 
purpofe of failing along the coafts, enabled them 
to go to all parts, to land their forces, to plun- 
der, and to reimbark. Piracy was to them what 
it had been to the firft heroes of Greece, the 
toad to glory and fortune, an honourable pro- 
fefion, which confifted in a contempt of all dan- 
ger. This idea infpired them with invincible 
courage in @heir expeditions, fometimes under 
the joint command of different chiefs, and fome- 
times divided into as many armaments as nations. 
T hefe fudden attacks, made in a variety of places 
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at the fame time, left only to the inhabitants of 
the coatts, which were but ill defended in cons 
fequence of their being under a bad government, 
the dreadful alternative either of being maffacred, 
or giving up all their property to redeem their 
lives. 

Tuis propenfity to plunder was a natural con- 
fequence of the favage life of the Danes and 
Norwegians, and of the rough and military edu, 
cation they received; but it was more particu- 
larly the effect of the religion of Wodin. Thag 
viétorious impoftor improved, if we may be al- 
lowed to fay fo, the natural fiercenefs of thofe 
natians by his fanguinary tenets. He ordered 
that all the implements of war, fuch as fwords, 
axes, and lances, fhould be deified. The moft 
facred eng gements were confirmed by thefe in- 
ftruments which they fo highly valued. A lance 
fet up in the middle of a płain, was the fignal for 
prayer and facrifice. "Wodin Aimfelf at his death 
was ranked among the immortal gods, and was 
the firft deity of thofe horrid regions, where the 
rocks and woods were {tained and confecrated with 
human blood. His fellowers thoyght they ho- 
noured him by calfing him the god of armies, 
the father of flaughter, the deftreyer of mankind, 
the promoter of difcord. The warriors, . when 
they went to battle, made a vow to fend hima 
certain humber of fouls which they devoted to 
him. Thefe fouls were the right of Wodin. It 
was the general belief, that he appeared in every 
battle, either to protect thofe who fought vali- 
antly, or to mark out the happy victims he re 
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ferved for him@i:. That thefe followed him to B 9,9 5 
the regions of bilfs, which were open to none —-—~4-— 
but warriors. The people ran to death, and to 
martyrdom, to obtain this reward. This belief 

increafed their natural propenfity to war, till it 

grew to enthufiafm, and toa religious thirft for 

blood. 

CuRISTIANITY Overthrew all the ideas refulting 
from fuch afyftem. Its miffionaries endeavour- 
ed to bring their profelytes to a fedentary life, 
that they might be fit to receive their inftruc- 
tions. They gave them a difguit for their roving 
life, by fuggefting to them other means of fub- 
fiftence. They were fo fortunate as to infpire 
them with a love of agriculture, and more efpe- 
cially of fifhing. -The great plenty of herrings 
which then came in fhoals to their coafts, afford- 
ed them an eafy means of procuring food. When 
they had fet apart a fufficient quantity of thefe 
fifh for their own ufe, in order to preferve it, 
they bartered the remainder for falt. This inter- 
courfe was encouraged at its rife by one common 
faith, new profpects, mutual wants, and great 
fafety. Such a total revolution enfued, that fince 
the converfion of the Danes and Norwegians, not 
a fingle inftance is to be found in hiftory, of 
theit expeditions and depredations. 

THe new fpirit, which feemed to animate 
Norway and Denmark, could not fail of extend- 
iag their communication with the other nations 
of Europe. Unfortunately it was intercepted by 
the afcendant which the Hanfe towns had acquir- 
ed. Even when that great and fingular eonfede- 
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racy fell into decay, Hamburgh ftill maintained 
the fuperiority 1t had obtained over all the fub- 
jects of the Danih dominions. They were be- 
ginning to break the bands that had fubjeéted 
them to this kind of monopoly, when they were 
induced to undertake the navigation to the Eaft 
Indies, by an incident that deferves to be noticed. 

A Dutcu factor, named Bofchower, being fent 
by his nation to conclude atreaty of commerce 
with the king of Ceylon, fo ingratiated himfelf 
with that monarch, that he became chief of his 
council, his admiral, and was created prince of 
Mingone. Bofchower, intoxicated with thefe ho- 
nours, haftened to Europe to make a parade of 
them before his countrymen. He took great of- 
fence at the coldnefs with which thofe republi- 
cans received the titled flave of an Affiatic court ; 
and was io highly provoked at it, that he went 
over to Chriftiern IV. king of Denmark, and 
offered him his fervices, and the intereft he had 
at Ceylon. His propofals were accepted. He 
failed in 1618, with fix fhips, three of which 
belonged to the government, and three to the 
company that had aflociated themfelves to car- 
ry on a trade to India. His death, which hap- 
pened in their pafiage, put an end to the hopes 
they had conceived. The Danes met with a very 
bad reception at Ceylon, and their chief, Ové 
Giedde de Tommerup, faw no œher refource 
than to carry them to Tanjour, a part of the 
continent neareft to that iland. 


‘TANJOUR 
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Tanyour is a fmall ftate, which is bu~ a hun- 
dred miles in its greateft length, and eighty in 
its greatest breadth. It is of all that coaft the 
province that bears the greatef{t quantity of rice. 
This natural wealth, added to a variety of ufe- 
ful manufaétures, and a great plenty of roots 
for dying, makes the public revenue amount to 
near five millions® Its fertility is Owing to its 
being watered by the Caveri, a river which comes 
down from the mountains of Gate. At upwards 
of four hundred miles from the head, it divides 
into two ftreams. At the entrance of Tanjour, 
the eaftern branch takes the name of Coleroon. 
The other retains the name of Caveri, and fub- 
divides again into four branches, which all flow 
within the kingdom, and preferve it from that 
terrible drought which burns up the reft of Co- 
romandel for the greateft part of the year. 

Tuis happy fitwation made the Danes wifh 
to form a fettlement in Tanjour. ‘Their propo- 
fals met with a favourable reception. They ob- 
tained a fruitful and populous territory, on which 
they buile Tranquebar, and afterwards the fortrefs 
of Danneboure, iufficient for the defence both 
of the road and the town. On their part they 
engaged to pay an annual homage of 16,500 
livres +, which is continued to this time. 

CiRCUMSTANCES were favourable for eftablifh- 
ino a largee commerce. The Portuguefe, who 
groaned under the oppreffion of a foreign yoke, 
made only feeble efforts to preferve their pof- 
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f-flions. ‘ihe Spania:ds feat no fhips but to the 
Molucca and Philippine iflands; and the Dutch 
were folely intent upon engrofflinge the {pice trade. 
The Engli felt the effects of the difturbances 
their country laboured under, even in India. All 
thefe powers could not fee this new rival with- 
out regret, but none oppofed it. 

In confequence of this, the Danes, who fet 
out with a capital of no more than 853,263 livres*, 
carried on a pretty confiderable trade in all parts 
of India. Unhappily the Dutch company acquir- 
ed {fuch a fuperiority, as to exclude them from the 
markets where they had traded moít advantage- 
oufly; and by a {till greater misfortune, the dif- 
fentions that rent the north of Europe, would 
not permit the mother-country to attend to fuch 
remote concerns as thofe of this fettlement. The 
Danes at Tranquebar infenfibly fell into con- 
tempt, both with the natives who value men 
only in proportion to their riches, and with the 
rival nations, whofe competition they could not 
fuftain. They were difcouraged by this inferio- 
rity, and the company gave up their charter 
and made over their fettlements to the govern- 
ment, as an indemnification for the fums it had 
advanced. 

À NEW company was formed in 1670 upon 
the ruins of the old one. Chriftiern V. gave 
them in fhips and other effects, to the value of 
310,828 livres, 10 {fous +, and the adventurers 
a'vanced 732,600 livres}. This fecond under- 


* About 37,3301. t 3.5981. 14s, 11d. Z ł 32,0611. ss. 


taking, 





taking, which was entered upon without a fuf- 
ficient fund, proved ftill more unfuccefsful than 
the írt. After a few voyages, the factory of 
Tranquebar was left to itfelf. Their {mall territory 
and two veffiels that they freighted fcr the mer- 
chants of that country, were the only means they 
had to fupply the inhabitants and their egarrifon. 
Thefe refources fometimes failed them; and to 
fave themfelves from the effects of famine, they 
were reduced to mortgage three of the, Jour 
baftions that conftituted their fortrefs. They were 
{carce able to fit out a fhip for Europe once in 
tMree years, with a very moderate cargo. 

Piry feemed to be the only fentiment that fo 
defperate a fituation could inipire. But the ever 
watchful jealoufy and fufpicious avarice of other 
nations, ftirred up an odicus war again{t the 
Danes. The Raja of Tanjour, who had frequent- 
ly intercepted their communication with his terri- 
tory, attacked them in 168g, in the very town 
of Tranquebar, at the inftigation of the Dutch. 
That prince had nearly taken the place after a fix 
months fiege, when it was fuccoured and faved 
by the Englifh. ‘This event neither was, nor 
could be attended with any important confequences. 
The Danifh company declined daily, and was at 
length totally ruined in 1730. 

Two years after this a new company was form- 
ed, which ft#l fubfifts. “The favours that were 
heaped upon it, to enable it to carry on a tree 
and advantageous trade, plainly fhew of whar im- 
portance this commerce appeared to the govern- 
ment. The charter of the company is fetgled for 

forty 
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forty years. Whatever belongs to the fitting out 
of their fhips, is exempted from all duties. The 
workmen they employ, whether natives or foreign- 
ers, are not tied down to the regulations of parti- 
cular companies, which are a reftraint upon in- 
duftry in Denmark, as well as in other countries 
in Europe. ‘They are not obliged to ufe ftampt 
paper in their tranfactions. “hey have an abfolute 
jurifdiction over the perions they employ; and 
the fentences paflec by the directors are not liable 
to be reveried, unlefs the punifhment is capitals 
Fo remove even the appearance of conftraint, the 
fovereign has renounced the right he has of intet- 
fering in the adminiftration of their affairs, as be- 
ing chief proprietor. He has no influence in the 
choice of officers, whether civil or military, and 
has only referved to himfelf a power of confirming 
the office of governor of Tranquebar. He has 
even bound himfelf to ratify #11 political convene 
tions they may think proper to make with the 
Afiatic powers. 

In return for fo many indulgences, government 
has only required one per cent upon all merchan- 
dife of India and China which fhould be fent 
abroad, and two and a half per cent. upon all 
that fhould be confumed at home. 

THE grant containing the above conditions was 
no fooner confirmed, than adventurers were fought 
for; and to engage them the more eafily, the 
{tock was diftinguifhed into two different kinds. 
The firft, called fxed, was that, in which all the 
effects the old. company had in kurope and Afia 
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were deftined to be invefted. The other ftock B aa K 


was called variable, becaufe every year it was 
regulated by the number, the lading and the 
expence of the fhips the company thought pro- 
per to fit out. Every proprietor may chufe whe- 
ther he will be concerned in theie expeditions, 
the profits of which are fettled at the clofe of 
every voyage. If any one fhould decline to run 
the rifque, a circumftance which has never yet 
happened, the chance would then be offered to 
another. By this arrangement, the company be- 
came permanent by the fixed, and annual by 
the variable ftock. 

Ir feemed a difficult matter to ftate the fhare 
of expence that each of thefe funds was to bear. 
Every thing was fettled with more eafe than 
was expected. It was agreed that the variable 
fhould only pay the neceffary expences for the 
purchafe, the fitting out, and the cargoes of the 
fhips. All other charges were to be defrayed 
from the fixed ftock, which, by way of com- 
penfation, was to take up ten per cent. upon all 
India goods which fhould be fold in Europe, and 
five per cent. upon all that fhould be fent out from 
Tranquebar. ‘This continual addition to the fixed 
{tock has fo increafed the cafbital, that inftead of 
four hundred fhares at 1125 livres *, which was 
the original ftock of the company, it now con- 
fifts of fixgeen hundred fhares at 16871. 10s. +. 
It was fetcled at this number in 1755, and the 
duties which went to the increafe of the fixed 
{tock, have ever fince been applied to the in- 
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creafing of the dividend, which cll then had 
been taken upon the profits of the variable flock. 

Every proprietor, though but of a fingle fhare, 
has a vote at the general meetings. A proprietor 
of three fhares has two votes; a proprietor of 
five has three votes, and fo on in the fame 
proportion to twenty fhares, which entitle the 
proprietor to twelve votes ; but no man can have 
any greater number. 

WeHeEwn the charter was renewed for twenty years 
in 1722, fome new regulations were :nade. It 
has been ftipulated that no memver cf the com- 
pany fhould at any time have more than three 
votes, and that none fhould te allowed to give 
his vote in writing or by proxy. 

DENMARK trades to the fame parts of Afia 
as other European nations. The pepper brought 
from Malabar does not upon an average exceed 
fixty thoufand weight a year. 

Every circumftance would lead us to ima- 
gine that their trade muft be confiderable on the 
coaft of Coromandel. They are in poffeffion of an 
excellent territory ; though it is but two leagues in 
circumference, the population amounts to thirty 
thoufand fouls. There are about ten thoufand in- 
habitants in the town of Tranquebar; and twelve 
thoufand more in a large village, where they work 
at ordinary manyfactures. ‘The reft are ufefully 
employed in fome fmaller villages. Three hun- 








dred Danes, ffty of whom compofe the garrifon, 


are the only Europeans in the fettlement. The 
expence of maintaining them amounts to no 


more 





more than 96000 livres * a year, which is nearly 
the income drawn from them. 

Tue factors of the company have but little 
bufineis to tranfact. Two fhips only are difpatch- 
ed once in three years; which convey no more 
than 1800 bales of ordinary cotton, and whofe 
freight does not exceed 1,500,c00 livres--. The 
factors themfelves do not know how to improve 
their leifure to the advancement of their own pri- 
vate fortune. They have no other expedient 
than to lend the fmall capital they have at their 
difpofal to Indian merchants at a high intereft: 
and indeed Tranquebar, though an ancient fettle- 
ment, has not that appearance of induftry and 
opulence which is obfervable in more modern 
fettlements which have been conduéted with fpiric 
and fkill. The French driven out of their own 
fettlements had contributed to give it fome de- 
gree of importance, but upon their leaving it, 
the fettlement fell again into the fame languid 
{tate as before. Yet the fituation of the Danes in 
Coromandel is not fo bad as at Bengal. | 

Soon after their arrival in Afia, they difplayed 
their flag on the Ganges. Their ill fuccels foon 
obliged them to quit it, and they never appeared 
there again till 1755. Gommercial jealoufy, which 
is become the ruling paffion of our age, has fruf- 
trated their views upon Bankibafar, and they have 
been reduced to fix in the neighbourhood of that 
place. The°’French, who alone had fupported 
the new factory, found a refuge there during the 
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calamities of the laft war, and every affiftance that 
friendfhip and gratitude could offer. Few fhips 
come thither directly from Europe. Since 1757 
there have been but two, both their cargoes toge- 
ther had coft but 2,160,000 livres * at home. 

Tue trade to China being lefs tedious and lefs 
liable to obftacles, the Danifh company has pur- 
iued it more warmly than either that to the Ganges 
or to Coromandel, which require a previous ftock. 
They fend a large fhip every year, and frequently 
two. The teas, which were their chief return, 
were moftly confumed in England. The acquifi- 
tion that kingdom has made of the Ifle of Man, 
which was the ftaple for that contraband trade, 
by depriving the Danes of that market, muft ne- 
ceffarily leffen their dealings with China. 

Tse annual fales of the company now amount 
to 6,500,000 livres +. It is not probable that 
they will increafe much. We know their expedi- 
tions are eafily made and at a trifling expence. 
Their failors, though not fo venturous as thofe of 
{ome other nations, have prudence and experience. 
The iron they fend to India is found in the mines 
af Norway. The government pays them a very 
high price for the faltpetre it obliges them to bring 
home. The national marrufaétures are neither fo 
numerous nor fo much encouraged as to be any 
hindrance to their fales. They can eafily difpofe 
of their goods all over the North, ,and in fome 
pars of Germany. Thev have good laws, and 
their whole conduct cecferves the higheft enco- 
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miums. Perhaps, there is not any company that 
can be compared to this in the honetty and pru- 
dence of their tranfactions. 

NOTWITHSTANDING all thefe advantages, the 
Danifh co--pany will always be in a declining 
{tate. Theconfumption of their commodities will 
never be very great, in a region which nature has 
doomed to poverty, and which induftry itfelf can- 
not enrich. The mother country is neither popu- 
lous nor powerful enough to afford them the 
means of extending their commerce. Their ftock 
is fmall, and will always continue fo. Foreigners 
will not truft their money in the hands of a body 
which is under the controul of arbitrary power in 
an abfolute monarchy. With a fyftem of laws 


that would do honour to the beft conftituted re-. 


public, they muft fuffer all the hardfhips of fla- 
very. A defpotic government, with the beft in- 
tentions, can never have it in its power to do 
good. The firft fteps taken by fuch a govern- 
ment are to deprive the fubjeéts of that free ex- 
ercife of their will which is the true fource of their 
activity; and when this fpring of aétion is once 
broken, it can never be reftored again. Ic is 
mutual confidence that conneéts mankind, unites 
their interef{ts, and promotes @#rade. Whereas, ar- 
bitrary power puts an end to all confidence, be- 
caufe it excludes every idea of fecurity. 

THE projeét formed in 1728, of transferring 
the company from Copenhagen to Altena, could 
not have remedied thefe inconveniences. The 
fhips, indeed, would have been more eafily dif- 
patched, and would not have been expofed to the 
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danger of lofing their voyage, which fometimes 
happens from the ice they meet within the Sound; 
but we cannot agree with the authors of the fcheme, 
that the vicinity would have indaced the Ham- 
burghers to hazard their capitals upon a trade for 
which they had always expreffed an averfion. So 
that we may venture to affirm, that England and 
Holland were guilty of a needlefs act of tyranny, 
when they oppofed this domeftic plan of a free 
and independent power. ‘Their anxiety with re- 
gard to Oftend was better grounded. 

Tuar knowledge of trade and government, and 
that found philofophy, which infenfibly fpread 
over all Europe, met with invincible obftacles in 
{ome monarchies. Thefe improvements could not 
reach the court of Vienna, which was wholly in- 
tent upon projects of war, and agegrandizement 
by conguefts. The Eneglifh and Dutch, whofe 
attention was engaged in preventing France from 
increafing her commerce, her fettlements,. and her. 
navy, excited enemies againft,her on the continent, 
and lavifhed immenfe tums upon the houfe of. 
Auftria, which were employed againit France: 
but at the peace, the luxury of one crown reftored 
more riches to the other than it had taken from 
it by the war. 

Tur power of the houfe of Auftria, which ought 
to be formidable from the extent of its dominions, 
is confined by reafon of their fituation ; for moft 
of its provinces are diftant from the fea. The foil 
of the country yields but a fmall quantity of wine, 
and few of the produétions that are fo much valued 


by other nations. It affords neither oil, filk, nor 
fine 
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fine wool, which are in fo much repute. This 
{tate had no pretenfions to opulence, and -knew 
not how to be frugal. With the ufual luxury and 
pomp of great courts, it gave no encouragement 
to induftry and manutactures, which might have 
fupplied the means of indulging that expenlive 
tafte. The contemptin which it has always held 
the fciences, prevented its progrels in every thins. 
Artifts will never be eminentin any country where 
they are not affifted by men of learning. Sciences 
and arts muft both laneuifh, wherever a freedom 
of thinking is not allowed. The pride and in- 
tolerant fpirit of the houfe of Auftria, kept her 
valt domains in a ftate of poverty, fuperftition, 
and a rude kind of luxury. 

Even the low countries, formerly fo celebrated 
for their activity and induftry, retained nothing of 
their ancient fplendour. Not a fingle fhip was to 
be feen in the harbour of Antwerp; it was no 
longer the {ftorehoute of the north, as it had been 
for two centuries paft. Bruffels and Louvain, far 
from fupplying other nations with their clothing, 
bought their own of the Enghth, That valuable 
article, the herring fifhery, had paffed from Bruges 
to Holland. Ghent, Courtray, and fome other 
towns, found their linen and tace manufactures 
decreafe daily. Thofe provinces, placed between 
the three moft enlightencd and moft trading na- 
tions in Europę, had not been able, with all their 
natural advantages, to fupport fo powerful a com- 
petition. After ftriving fome time again{t op- 
prefion, again{t impediments multiplied by ig- 
norance, and againft the privileges, which a rapa- 
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cious neighbour extorted from the continual wants 
of government, they were totally fallen to decay. 
PRINCE Eugene, as great In a political as he 
was ina military capacity, with a mind fuperior 
to every prejudice, had been long in fearch of the 
means of enriching a power, whole boundaries he 
had fo greatly enlarged; when a propofal was 
made to him of eftablifhing an India company at 
Oftend. The firít contrivers of this fcheme had 
very extenfive views. They pretended that if 
this undertaking could be accomplifhed, it would 
excite a fpirit of induftry in all the ftates under the 
dominion of the houfe of Auftria, would fupply 
that power with a navy, one part of which would 
be in the Netherlands and the other at Fiume and 
Trieft, would refcue it from the kind of dependence 
it was ftill under for the fubfidies from England 
and Holland, render it formidable to the coatts of 
Turky, and even to the city of Conftantinople. 
THe able minifter to whom this was addrefied, 
was very fenfible of the value of fuch overtures ; 
he would not, however, be too precipitate. To 
accuftom his own court and all Europe to this 
new eftablifhment, he ordered that two fhips fhould 
be fent out to India in 1717, with only his own 
paffports. Their voyage was fo fuccefsful, thart 


' more were fent out the following years. Every 


expedition proved fortunate; and in 1722 the 
court of Vienna thought it was neceflary to fecure 
the property of the adventurers, who were for the 
moft part Enelifh and Dutch, by the moft advan- 
tapeous charter that ever had been granted. 
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CHE new company, which had a capital of 
twenty millions divided into ten thoufand fhares, 
appeared with advantage in al] the markets of 
India. They made two fettlen:ents, that of Cob- 
lom between Madrafs and Sadrafpatnam, on the 
coaít of Coromandel, and that of Bankibafar on 
the Ganges. They were even in fearch of a place 
where their fhips might touch for refrefhmentrts, 
and had turned their views upon Madagafcar for 
that purpofe. The company were fo fortunate as 
to be able to repofe an entire confidence in their 
agents, who had fhewn a degree of refoluticn fuf- 
ficient to furmount every obftacle that jealoufy had 
thrown in their way, and a fhare of underftanding 
which had extricated them from all the fnares that 
had been laid for them. This confidence was {till in- 
creafed bythe richnefs of their r ¿turns and the value 
of their fhares, which brought in fifteen per cent. 
Ic is not to be fuppofed they would have been dif- 
appointed, had not their projects been oppofed by 
political interefts. To give a clear idea of the 
reafons of this policy, we muít trace the fubjeét 
from the beginning. 

Waern Ifabella had fent out fhips to facilitate 
the difcovery of America. and which proceeded as 
far as the Phillippine iflands, Europe was funk 
in fuch a ftate of ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit all fubjects of Spain who were 
not natives ofCaftile from navigating to the Eaift 
and Weft Indies. That part of the low countries 
which had not recovered its liberty, having been 
ceded in 1598 to the Infanta Habella, on her mar- 
riage with the archduke Albert, the new fove- 
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reions were required to enter into a folemn engage- 
ment not to have any concern inthis trade. When 
thefe provinces were zgain united to the monarchy 
in 1638, no alteration was made in this odious 
ftipulation. The Flemings, juftly offended at 
being abridged of the right, which all people are 
by nature entitled to, of trading wherever other 
nations are not legally poffleffed of an exclufive 
privilege, complained loudly of this impofition. 
They were teconded by their governor the car- 
dinal Infant, who procured the permiffion to trade 
to the Eaft Indies. ‘The act to ratify this grant 
was not yet ifiued, when Portugal fhook off the 
yoke under which it had fo long been opprefied. 
The fear of increafing the difcontent of the Por- 
tuguefe, whom the Spaniards wifhed rather to footh, 
prevented the introcuction of a new rival to the 
Portuguefe in Afia, and protracted the conclu- 
fion of this important affair. It was not yet fettled, 
when it was refolved at Munfter in 1648, that 
the fubjects of the king of Spain fhould never ex- 
tend their trade in India, beyond what it was at 
that period. ‘This act ought not to have been lefs 
binding to the emperor than it was to the court 
of Madrid, fince he poffeffes the low countries on 
the fame terms, and with the fame reftrictions 
they were iubject to when under the dominion 
of Spain. 

SUCH were the arguments madeeufe of by the 
Englifh and the Dutch in order to effeét the fup- 
preffion of the new company, whofe fuccefs gave 
them great umbrage. ‘Thofe two allies, who by 
their maritime forces could have entirely deftroyed 
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Oitend and its trade, were defirous of avoiding a 
difpute with a power which they themfelves had 
railed, and which they thought they {ftood in need 
of againtt the houfe of Bourbon. So that though 
they were determined not to fuffer the houie of 
Auftria to go to the fource of their riches, they 
contented themfelves with making remonftrances 
on the violation of the moft folemn engagements. 
They were feconded by France, which was equally 
interefted in this matter, and was alfo rantee 
of the violated treaty. 

THE emperor paid no regard to thete reprefenta- 
tions. Efe was induced to perfift in his under- 
taking by the obftinacy of his own difpofition; by 
the ambitious profpects that had been fuggefted 
to him, and by the great privileges and indul- 
gences granted by Spain to the merchants re- 
fiding in his dominions, That crown then enter- 
tained the hopes of *obtaining the heirefs of the 
houfe of Auttria for Don Carlos, and thought no 
conceffions too great for fuch an alliance. The 
union of thofe two courts, which had always been 
confidered as irreconcileable, alarmed ail Europe. 
Every nation thought itfelf in danger. Number- 
lefs leagues were formed, and many treaties con- 
cluded, to endeavour to diffolve that conneétion, 
which was thought to be more dangerous than it 
really was. All thefe attempts were ineffectual, 
till che counci# of Madrid, having no more trea- 
fures to lavifh upon Germany, were convinced 
that they were purfuing a vifionary intereft. Auftria 
was not alarmed at the defeétion of her ally, and 
feemed determined to affert her claims, ang efpe- 
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cially her commercial interefts. Whether the 
maritime powers were intimidated by this fteadi- 
nefs, or whether, as was more probably the cafe, 
they only contulted the dictates of found policy, 
they determired to: guarantee the pragmatic fanc- 
tion in 1727. The sourt of Vienna acknowledged 
this important fervice, by facrificing the Oftend 
company. j 


Tr the public a¢éts take notice only of a 
fufpe or feven years, the proprietors plainly 


faw tuar ueir ruin was determined, and that this 
{ftipulation was only inferted from refpect to the 
imperial dignity. They had too high an opinion 
of the court of London and the ftates general, to 
fuppofe they would have fecured the indivifibility 
of the Auftrian dominions for a mere momentary 
advantage. This perfuafion determined them to 


‘think no more of Oftend, and to difpofe of their 


{tock fome other way. They made feveral fuc- 
ceflive attempts to form an eftablifhment at Ham- 
burgh, at Trieft and in YTufcany, but ail their en- 
deavours proved abortive; either from the badnefs 
of the fituation, the efforts of powerful nations, 
or the intrigues of politics. ‘“Dhoie were the moft 


fucceisful whoturned their views towards Sweden. 


Sweptn, whofe inhabitants, known by the 
name of Goths, had contributed to the fubverfion 
of the Roman empire, when they had fpread de- 
{ftruétion with the violence and rapidity of a tor- 
rent, retreated into their deferts, and were loft ‘in 
their former obfcurity. Their domeftic contetts, 
which were always violent, though continual, pre- 
vented them from thinking of foreign wars, or 

from 
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from uniting their inteielts with thofe of other na- 
tions. They had unfortunately the worft of all 
conftitutions, in which authority is fo divided, 
that neither of the feveral powers knows exactly 
what fhare it is poffeffed of. The teveral diftinct 
claims of the king, of the clergy, of the nobility, 
of the cities, and of the peafants, occafioned fuch 
afcene of confufion, that it muft oftentimes ne- 
ceffarily have proved the ruin of the kingdom, if 
their neighbours had not laboured under the fame 
{tate of barbariim. Guftavus Vafa put an end to 
that anarchy, by uniting the greater part of thofe 
powers in -his own perlon, but he plunged the 
{tate into another calamity, as fatal as the former. 

Tuis country, from the great extent of its 
coaft, its excellent harbours, its plenty of timber, 
its iron and copper mines, and from its abound- 
ing with every material requifite to form a navy, 
feemed as it were defioned for navigation, which 
however it neglected when it grew weary of piracy. 
The people of Lubeck traded with the Swedes for 
the productions of their country, and brought 
them falt, ftuffs, and all the foreign merchandife 
they wanted. No fhips were feen in their roads, 
nor were there any magazines 1n their towns, which 
did not belong to that republic, ` 

Tue haughty foul of Guftavus could not brook 
this dependence. He was determined to break 
the bands that cramped the induftry of his fub- 
jects, but he was too precipitate in -his meafures. 
Hie fhut his harbours again{t the people or Lia. 
beck, before he had built any fhips or had Pot 
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any merchants. From this period there was no 
further intercourfe between his fubjecéts and other 
nations; and this fudden and total interruption of 
trade proved fatal to agriculture, that firft of arts 
in all countries, and the only one then known in 
Sweden. The fields lay fallow, when the huf- 
bandman no longer found for t!-e produce of his 
land that ufual and conftant demand, which till 
then had been a fpur to his induftry. Some Eng- 
lih and Dutch fhips, which appeared there at 
diftanct intervals, had not yet revived the forn.er 
{pirit of commerce, when Guftavus Adolphus af- 
cended the throne. 

He fignalized the firft years of his reign by fe- 
veral ufeful alterations. Agriculture was encou- 
raged ; the mines were worked with greater fkill,; 
the companies were formed to trade to Perfia and 
the Wefi Indies ; the foundations of a new colony 
were laid on the coaft of North America; the 
Swedith veffels were {feen in all the feas of Europe, 
carrying copper, iron, wood, tallow, tar, hides, 
butrer, corn, fifh and furs; returning with wine, 
brandy, falt, {pice and all forts of ftuffs. 

Tis profperity was of {hort duration. The 
wars of the great Guftavus in Germany, foon 
checked the rifing induftry of the Swedes. His 
juccefiors endeavoured to revive it, but it was again 
deftroyed by frefh wars, which lafted till the death 
of Charles XII. During that long period, the 
kings aimed only to acquire arbitrary power, and 
the genius of the nation was wholly turned to 


arms. 
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Tue Swedes did not apply themfelves to ufeful 
purfuits, till they had loft all their conquefts, and 
till the elevation of Ruffia left them no hopes of 
new ones. The ftates of the kingdom having 
abolifhed defpotifm, corrected the abufes of fo 
faulty an admiuniftration. The rapid tranfition 
from a ftate of flavery tothat of liberty, did not 
however occafion thole violent difturbances, which 
commonly attend iuch revolutions. All the changes 
were made upon mature deliberation. The firft 
attention was paid to the molt neceffary profef- 
Gons, which till then had been unnoticed, or de- 
ipifed. The arts of convenience, or elegance, 
were foon introduced. Several ufeful treatifes, 
not unworthy of the moft enlightened nations, 
were publifhed on the molt abfirufe {fciences. 
The young nobility travelled into every part of 
Europe where they might gaia any kind of know- 
ledge. Thofe citisens who had been for a long 
time abfent from their country while it remained 
in a {tate of ruin and devaftation, returned and 
brought back with them the various talents they 
had acquired. Order, political ceconomy, and 
the feveral branches of government, became fub- 
jects of inquiry. Whatever concerned the re- 
public,. was maturely difcufied in the general af- 
femblies, and freely approved or cenfured in the 
public writings. Improvements of every kind 
were adopted, from whatever part of the globe 
they came. Foreigners who. introduced any new 
difcoveries, or any branch of ufeful knowledge, 
met with encouragement; and it was at this fa- 
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vourable juncture that the agents of the Oftend 
company made their appearance. 

A ricu merchant of Stockholm, named Henry 
Koning, approved of their Rimas, and procured 
the approbation of the diet in 1731. An India 
company was eftablifhed with an exclufive privilege 
ef trading beyond the cape of Good Hope. ‘The 
charter was only for fifteen years. It was thought 
that this would be the beft expedient either to 
afford an early opportunity of rectifying any im- 
perfections incident to new undertakings, or to re- 
Heve the anxiety of many citizens, who were difiatis- 
fied with an undertaking which they thought re- 
pugnant to*the nature of the climate and the con- 
ftitution. In order, as much as poffible, to unire 
the advantages of a free trade with thofe of a pri- 
vileged affociation, it was agreed that the ftock 
fhould not be fixed, and that each proprietor 
fhould be at liberty to withdraw his own at the end 
of every voyage. As moft ofthe adventurers were 
foreigners, it was thought equitable to fecure a 
profit to the nation, by obliging them to pay the 
government 2250 livres *, upon the cargo of 
every fhip. 

NoTWITHSTANDING this duty, which almoft 
confined their trade to China, the proprietors 
divided much greater profits than any other com- 
pany ever did. This fuccefs determined the ftates, 
when they renewed the charter in 1746, to de- 
mand 75,000 livres + per fhip, in leu of the old 
duty. Thefe terms were punctually complied with 
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till 1753: then the directors, who were fenfible 
of the advantages of their fituation, endeavoured 
to render it permanent by fixing on a firmer foot- 
ing the tranfient affociation that had intrufted them 
with the management ot their affairs ; and their 
fcheme was approved in a general afiembly of the 
nation. It was not to be expected that the pro- 
prietors would fo readily affent to a fyftem that 
abridged them of their liberty, and was the more 
to be dreaded, as it had provea fatal to other com- 
panies. They were however allured by the pro- 
{pect of a more fixt dividend, in{ftead of one which 
had for fome years varied to an incredible degree ; 
acircumftance which was either contrived to make 
the project fucceed, or was a natural confequence 
of the fluctuation of trade. They were finally 
determined by the indulgence the government 
fhewed them, in taking no more than a duty of 
twenty per cent. upon tea and all other India goods 
which fhould be confumed within the kingdom, 
inftead of the 75,000 * livres which had been paid 
for fix years upon every fhip. This new regulation 
lafled till 1766, which was the time of the expiration 
of the charter granted twenty years before. 

Taury had not deferred to that time the taking 
of proper meafures for the renewal of the company. 
As early as the yth of July 1762, a new charter 
was granted for twenty years longer. The con- 
ditions were more advantageous to the ftate, than 
was expected by thofe who had not attended to the 
profs of that trade. The company lent the 
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government 1,500,000 livres * without intereft, 
and 3,000,000 } at fix per cent. The proprietors 
who advanced this money, were to be repaid 
gradually out of the drawback of 112,500 livres }, 
which they engaged to pay for every fhip they 
fhould fend out. A duty of one fourth of the 
produce was laid on all fuch of their commodities 
as fhould be exported out of the kingdom; and 
fuch as were confumed at home were to pay the 
old duties, or fuch new ones as government fhould 
think proper to lay on them. ‘This is the regu- 
lation that fubfifts ever fince 1766. 

THe company have fixed the center of their 
bufinefs at Gottenburgh, which is by far the moft 
convenient port for their purpofe. At farft their 
ftock varied from one voyage to another. It is 
generally believed, that in 1753 it was fixed at 
nine millions ||, though but fix § were laid down. 
Thofe who are beft informed, are of opinion that 
the lait regulation has really brought in ten mil- 
lions ** ; but we know nothing on this important 
point, except from conjecture, for it never was 
laid before the public. As the Swedes had but 
little fhare in this ftock, it was judged neceffary 
to conceal this circumftance ; and it was therefore 
enacted, that any dircétor who fhould divulge the 
names of the proprietors, or the fums they had 
fubicribed, fhould be ftufpended, or even depofed, 
and fhould forfeit for ever all the ftogck of which 
he was pofiefied. This myfterious conduét is {till 
obferved. Indeed the accounts of the company 
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are regularly laid before twelve of the chief pro- 
prietors, who are chofen once in four years ata 
general meeting ; but mercantile people will never 
confider this as a fufficient fecurity; and will al- 
ways think it ftrange, that a free ftate fhould have 
opered fuch a door for corruption. Secrefy, in 
politics, is like lying; it may preferve a ftate for 
a while, but finally ruins it. Both are only fer- 
viceable to bad men. 

Tuovucnu the company met with fome misfor- 
runes, the dividend kept uf to thirty-two per 
cent. upon an average. This whole profit was 
made upon fales that did not exceed fix millions 
of livres * yearly. Eleven-twelfths of thofe goods 
have been exported, and what little the Swedes 
have confumed, they have paid for with their own 
commodities. The {mall value of the ftock, and 
the few refources they kad, would not admit of 
greater confumptiqn, as will appear if we conlider 
the following particulars. 

Tue extent of Sweden is 6900 leagues fquare, 
allowing, as is ufual in that country, but ten and 
a half to a degree. A great part of it is covered 
with immenfe lakes. The foil, which is moft com- 
monly greafy clay, is harder to till than fandy 
ground, but it bears fiore. ‘The prodigious {nows 
that cover it, preferve and cherifh the plants. Un- 
fortunately the winters are fo long, and the days 
fo fhort, that there is but little time for the la- 
bours of the feld. Befides, as the men are taller 
and ftouter than in other countries, they require 
more fubftantial food, and in larger quantities. 
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From thele reafons we fhould be apt to fulpeét 
that the population never was very great in Sweden, 
though it has been called the manufačłory of human 
kird. Probably the numerous bands that came 
from thence, and which under the fo much dread- 
ed name of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fub- 
dued fo many regions of Europe, were only 
fwarms of Scythians and Sarmatians, who came 
thither in a conftant fucceffion by the north of 
Afa. Yet it would be a miftake to fuppofe that 
this vaf{t country was always as thinly peopled as 
it is now. Some hiftorical proofs which were laid 
before the ftates at their laft meeting, convinced 
them that three hundred years ago, their country 
had more inhabitants than it has at prefent, though 
at that time they profeffled the catholic religion, 
which enjoins the monattic life and the celibacy 
of the clergy. It appears from a very accurate 
account taken in 1760, by order of the govern- 
ment, that Sweden, exclufive of her German 
dominions which are inconfiderable, has actually 
but 2,383,113 fubjects ; and that in this popu- 
lation, there are 1,127,938 men, and I5255:175 
women. By taking the mean term, this makes 
345 inhabitants to a league fquare. The two 
extremes are Gothi which has 1248, and Lap- 
and which has but two inhabitants to a league. 

Tue numbers would be greater in all the pro- 
vinces, if they were not continually deferted by 
the natives, who frequently never return. There 
gare men in all nations, who, either out of cu- 
riofity, or from a natural re(ftlefsneis, and with- 
Out any determinate objcét, are fond of going 
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from one country to another; but this is only 
the malady of a few individuals, and cannot be 
confidered as the general caufe of a conftant 
emigration. There is a natural propenfity in all 
men to love their own country, which is rather 
to be accounted for from moral, than from na- 
tural principies. An inherent fondnefs for fo- 
ciety, the ties of blood and of friendfhip, an ac- 
quaintance with the climate and language, that 
partiality we are fo apt tocontract for the place, 
the manners and the way of life we are ac- 
cuftomed to; all thefe are, to a rational being, 
fo many attachments to the land in which he 
was born and educated. They muft be power- 
ful motives that can determine him to break 
all thefe ties at once, and to prefer another 
country, where all will appear extraordinary and 
new to him. In Sweden, where the whole power 
refides in the ftater compofed of the feveral orders 
of the kingdom, even that of peafants, every 
one fhould be the more attached to his coun- 
try ; yet emigrations are very frequent, and there 
muft be fome caufe for them. l 
Tue clafs of citizens moft attached to the 
country, is that of the hufbandmen. Agri- 
culture was tolerably flourtfhing, till Guftavus 
Vafa prohibited the exportation of corn. Ever 
ince that fatal edict, it has always degenerated, 
and the endeavours ufed of late years to reftore 
it, have not altogether had the defired effect. 
Government buys every year part of the corn 
that is wanted for home confumption; and this 
{carcity may laft long, as it is very difficult to 
breed 
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breed large quantities of cattle. They muk be 
foddered for nine months in the year, and men 
are wanting to cut up and to houfe that quan- 
tity of fodder, which the long winters require. 

Tue mines are not liable to the hke inconve- 
niencies. They were long the chief fupport of 
the kingdom, but are fince grown dependent 
on the Englifh and Dutch, who have lent large 
fums to carry on the works. A better manage- 
ment has gradually freed them from this bond- 
age. The filver mines annually bring in 4500 
marks to the ftate; the copper mines yield 8000 
ingots; of which 5500 are exported; the iron 
mines yield 400,000 ingots, of which they ex- 
port about - 300,000. Theile Jaft were eafily in- 
creafed, efpecially in the northern provinces, 
which abound with wood and water for the works, 
and where the long and fevere winters are: fa- 
vourable to the tranfport. The ftates held in 
1765, forbad the opening of any more, though 
no reafon of political ceconomy can be affigned 
for fuch 2 prohibition. It is probable, that it 
took its rife from the private and perfonal in- 
tereít of fome leading men in the diet. “fhe 
manufactures have not been more encouraged than 
the mines. 

Titi the happy revolution which reftored the 
liberty of Sweden, the nation in general were 
clothed in foreign tufs. At that memorable pe- 
riod, they were fenfible how impoffible 1t was to 
prevent this evil with their own wool, which was 
extremely coarfe; ewes and rams were therefore 


fent for from Spain and England, and by the 
precautions 
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precautions that have been taken, they have not 
much degenerated. As the flocks multiplied, 
the manufactures increafed to that degree, that 
In 1763 they employed 45,000 hands. This pro- 
erefs has difpleafed fome patriots, who thought it 
prejudicial to agriculture. In vain were they told, 
that the manufactures promoted the confump- 
tion of the produétions of the land; that thev 
multiplied cattle, and thatthe cattle fertilized the 
ground; that there were in the kingdom but 
eight or ten towns, at moft, that deferved to 
be called fo, and that their population, relative 
to that of the country, was but as one to twelve, 
which was not the cafe in any other country. 
Thefe reprefentations had no effet. The diet 
of 1765, from party {pirit or ignorance, adopt- 
ed the views of thofe who were inclined to 
encourage only the works of hufbandry. To 
accomplifh this, ghey have fhackled induftry 
with all the fetters they could devife. The con- 
fequence has been, that the artificers fought for 


employment in other places, efpecially in Ruf- 
fia, and that Sweden has at prefent no manu- 


factures. 


Tueir fifheries have not met with the fame 
fate. The only one chat deferves to be cnn- 
fidered ina political view, is the herring fifhery. 
It only began in 1740. Before that time, the 
herrings did not frequent the coafts of Sweden. 
They then came tn fhoals to the coaft of Gorten- 
burgh, and have never forfaken it fince. Two 
hundred thoufand barrels are annually exported, 
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which at the rate of 20 livres* per. barrel, 
amount to 4,000,000 of livres+. About 8000 
barrels are fent over to the Englifh iflands in 
America. It is very furprifing that the French, 
who have more flaves, and fewer means of pro- 
viding for them, fhould never have encouraged 
the importation of fo defirable an article. 

THe Swedifh nation was not yet pofieffed of 
the herring fifhery, when they prohibited the 
importation of all foreign commodities, and the 
conveying their own from one harbour of the 
kingdom to another in foreign bottoms. ‘That 
famous edict reftored navigation, which had 
long fince been deftroyed by the calamities of 
war. Their flag, which was unknown every where, 
was now to be feen on all feas. Their feamen 
foon acquired fkill and experience. Some able 
politicians were even of opinion that their pro- 
grefs was growing too confiderable for a depo- 
pulated country. Ihey thought it would be 
more advifeable to keep to the exportation of 
their own produce, and the importation of fuch 
foreign commodities as they wanted, and have 
nothing to do with mere freight. This fyftem 
was warmly oppofed. Some eminent ftatefmen 
were of opinion that, far from cramping this 
branch of induftry, it ought to be encouraged, 
by abolfhing every regulation that might tend 
to obftruct it. The exclufive right of paffing 
the Sound was formerly appropriat@d to a few 
towns, diftinguifhed by the name of Staple. All 
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the parts fituated to the north of Stockholm or 
Abo, were obliged to fend their commodities ro 
one of thefe ftaples, and there to take in thofe 
of the Baltic, which they could have procured 
cheaper at firft hand. Thofe odious diftin&tions 
contrived in barbarous times, and tending to favour 
the monopoly of merchants, ftill fubfiftt to this 
day. The wifett fpeculators in political matters 
wifhed to fee them abolifhed:; that a more Og- 
neral competition rnight produce greater in- 
duítry. But whatever may be the wifhes of the 
nation with regard to trade, no perfon is de- 
firous of having the army augmented. 

Brrore the reign of Guftavus Vafa, every 
Swede was a foldier, Upon any emergency of 
the ftate, the hufbandman left his plough, and 
took up his bow. ‘The whole nation was inured 
to war by their inceffant civil commotions. Go- 
vernment had but five hundred men in pay, who 
were always to hofd themfelves in readinefs to 
march. In 1542, this {mall corps was increafed 
to fix thoufand. The peafants, upon whom thefe 
troops were quartered, found the burden intolera- 
ble, and it was neceffary to free them of it. For 
this purpofe, the uncultivated lands were incor- 
porated with thofe of the crown, and when they 
were cleared, they were allotted to the defenders 
of their country. This excellent inftitution has 
been continued ever fince. Military men are 
not fhut up in garrifons, to lead a life of idle- 
nefs, as they are in other countries. From the 
general to the common foldier, every one has a 
houfe which he lives in, and a fpot of ground 
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of his own which he improves. The extent and 
value of the land is proportionable to his rank 
in the army. ‘This poffeffion, which they hold 
from the crown, is called Boffel/l, and is never 
granted bur in the domains belénging to govern- 
ment. The army now confitts of eight regiments 
of horfe, three regiments of dragoons, two re- 
ciments of huffars, and twenty-one regiments of 
national infantry that are paid in the above man- 
ner, and ten regiments of foreign troops, who 
are paid in money, and difpofed of in the pro- 
vinces, and in the fortreffes beyond the feas: all 
thefe forces together amount to 50,000 men. 
This army is inereafed to 84,000 men, by 
the addition of 34,000 foldiers, who are kept 
in referve, and have likewife their Boffel/s, and 
by their inftitution are deftined to fupply the 
place of thofe who die among the national in- 
tantry, are loft, or taken prifgners. Twenty fhips 
of the line, with a proportionable number of fri- 
gates and a few galleys, complete the forces of 
the republic. 

To tupport thefe forces, the ftate has only a 
revenue of eighteen millions of livres *, which 
arifes from a land tax, the returns of the cuftoms, 
duties upon copper, iron, and ftamped paper, 
2 poll-tax, anda free gift. This is a very imali 
iura for the expences of war, and the necefiities 
of government; and yet it muft alfo anfwer for 
the payment of debts. 

Tese debts amounted to 7,500,000 livres +, 
when Charles X1. came to the crown. ‘hat 
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prince, who was an œconomift in a manner be- 
coming a fovereign, paid them of. He did more 
than this, for he redeemed feveral of the do- 
mains conquered in Germany, which had been 
alienated to powerful neighbours. He lkewile 
redeemed the crown jewels, upon which conf- 
derable fums had been borrowed in Holiland. 
He fortified the frontier towns, fuccoured his 
allies, and often fitted out fquadrons to maintain 
his fuperiority on the Baltic. The events fubfe- 
quent to his death once more plunged the nation 
into its former confufion, which has continued 
increaling ever fince, fo that the government was 
in debt 82,500,000 livres*, for which they paid 
four and a half per cent. intereft. Of this capi- 
tal, eight millions + are the property of foreigners, 
five millions { belong to a finking fund eftablifh- 
ed to pay off the debts contracted by Charles 
XII. a million an@a half § to fome communi- 
ties, twelve millions and a half |} to private per- 
fons in Sweden, and fifty-five millions ** to the 
bank. The beft calculators pretend that this 
bank, which belongs folely to the ftate, and is 
only to be at their difpofal by the nation ina 
general affembly, has got as much by lendiig 
its paper currency to private pericns, upon move- 
able and immoveable effects, as the government 
owes it. In that cafe, the republic in faét owes 
but one thiyd of the debt, for which it pays 
yntere{t, for the fake of fupporting public cre- 
dit. 
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T srs credit is the more neceflary, as there does 
not, fince the laft German war, remain two mil- 
lions * of fpecie in circulation all over the king- 
dom. Paper currency is employed on all ocea- 
fions. As thofe who are intrufted with the ma- 
nagement of the paper credit, are fworn to keep 
every thing relative to it a profound fecret, the 
quantity cannot be exactly afcertained ; but from 
the informations of the moft accurate obfervers, 
we may venture to affirm that the fum total of 
bank notes amounts to no lefs than feventy- 
feven millions +. 

PovEeRTY was not, however, the greateft evil 
under which Sweden laboured ; fhe was threat- 
ened witn calamities of a more dangerous na- 
turé. Private intereft, which had taken place of 
public ípirit, filled the court, the fenate, and 
all orders of the republic with diftruft. All 
bodies of men were bent upon each other’s de- 
{ftruction with unparalleled inveteracy. When the 
means were wanting at home, they were foughe 
for from abroad, and a man was not afhamed to 
con{pire in fome meafure with foreigners againft 
his own country. 

Tre unhappy fituation of a ftate, apparently 
free, kept up that flavifh difpofition, which de- 
grades moft of the European nations; they glo- 
ried in their chains, when they beheld the fyf- 
ferings of a people who had fhaken off their's, 
No one would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme to another; that 
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to avoid the mifchiefs of arbitrary power, they 
had faller into the confufions of anarchy. “The 
Jaws had not provided means to reconcile the 
private rights of individuals with thofe of fo- 
ciety, and the prerogatives it ought to enjoy 
for the common fafety of its members. 


In that fatal crifis, it was expedient for the 
Swedes to intruft the phantom of a king, of 
their own creation, with a power fufficient to 
Inquire into the abufes of the ftate, and find 
out proper remedies for it. ‘This is the greatett 
act of fovereignty a people can exercife; and it 
is not lofing their liberty to commit it to the 
culftody of a guardian in whom they can con- 
fide, while they watch over the ufe he makes 
of the power delegated to him, 


SucnH a refolution would have raifed the Swedes 
to the greateft glory and happinefs, and have 
excited a general opinion of their underftand- 
ing and wifdom,; whereas by declining fo ne- 
cefflary a meafure, they have compelled the fove- 
reign to feize upon the fupreme authority. He 
now reigns upon his own terms, and his fub- 
jects have no other right left, but fuch as his 
moderation would not fnffer him to deprive then 


of. 


Tris event is too recent to allow us to en- 
tertain Our readers with an account of it; pcite- 
rity mult be left to judge of it. Let us now 
inquire into the connections, formed in India by 
the King of Prufa. 
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Tus prince, in his younger years, wifely pre- 
ferred the advantage of treafuring up knowledge, 
to the ufual pleafures of his age, and his luxu- 
rious idlenefs of courts. An intercourfe with 
the greateft men of his time joined to the fpirit 
of obiervation, infenfibly ripened his genius, which 
was naturally active and eager for improvement. 
Neither flattery nor oppofition could ever divert 
him from the deep reflections he was engaged 
in. He formed the plan of his future condu&ét 
and reign in the early part of his life. It was 
foretold on his accefflion to the crown, that his 
minifters would be no more than his fecretaries; 
the managers of his finances no more than his 
clerks; and his generals no more than his aids 
de camp. Some fortunate circumftances afforded 
him an opportunity of difplaying to the whole 
world, the talents he had acquired in retirement. 
With a quicknefs peculiar to himfelf, Frederic 
inftantly difcovering the plan it was his intereft 
to purfuec, attacked a power, by which his an- 
ceflors had been held in flavery. He obtained 
the victory in five engagements againft that power, 
deprived it of its beft provinces, and concluded 


a peace with the fame wifdom that he had begun 
the war. | 


“TnoucH his wars were at an end, yet he did 
not remain inactive. He afpired to gain the 
admiration of thofe very people, whcm he had 
{truck with terror. He colle&ted all the arts 
about him, to give an additional luftre to his 
pame. Ee reformed the abufes in the courts 
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of judicature, and diétated himfelf the wifeft laws. 
A plain and invariable order’ was eftablifhed in 
every part of government. As he was convinced 
that the authority of a fovereign is a common 
benefit to all his fubjects, a proteétion which all 
fhould equally partake of, he gave to every man 
the liberty of approaching his perfon and of writ- 
ing to him. Every inftant of his life was devoted 
to the welfare of his people; his very amufe- 
ments were made ufeful to them. His writings 
on hiftory, morality, and politics abounded with 
practical truths. Even his poetry was full of 
profound and inftruétive ideas. He was con- 
fidering of the means of enriching his domi- 
nions, when fome fortunate event put him in pof- 
feffion of Eait Friefland in the year 1744. 

Emspen, the capital of this little province, 
was reckoned, two centuries ago, one of the 
beft ports in Europé. The Englifh, compelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made it the center of 
their connections with the continent. The Dutch 
had long attempted, though in vain, to appro- 
priate it to themfelves, till it fo ftrongly excited 
their jealoufy, that they even endeavoured to 
hll up the port. It was in every refpećt fit to 
become the ftaple of a great trade. ‘The diftance 
of this little country from the bulk of the Pruf- 
fian forces, might be attended with fome incon- 
veniences, but Frederic expected that the terror 
of his name would keep the maritime powers 
in awe. In this perfuafion, he eftablifhed an 
Fatt India company at Embden in 1750. 
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Tre capital for this new fociety was 3,900,000 
livres *, chiefly fubfcribed by the Englifh and 
Dutch, notwithflanding the fevere prohibitions 
of their governments. They were allured by 
the unlimited freedom they were to enjoy, on 
paying three per cent. to the fovereign upon every 
fale they fhould make. The event did not an- 
{wer their expectation; fix fhips fent fucceffive- 
ly to China, brought to the owners no more than 
their bare capital, anda profit of ten per cent, 
in feven years. Another company, formed foon 
after in the fame place for Bengal, was {till more 
unfuccefsfu]. They never attempted more than 
two expeditions, and the only retura they had, 
was a Jaw fuit, which probably will never be 
determined, At the breaking out of the lat 
war, both thefe companies were abolifhed. 

Tuis has been the only check the king of 
Pruffia’s greatnefs has ever received. We know 
how difficult it is to judge of the merit of co- 
temporaries ; becaufe they are not at a fufficient 
diftance. Princes are of all men thofe we can 
leait hope to be acquainted with. Fame feldom 
fpeaks of them without prejudice. We com- 
monly judge of them upon the reports of fer- 
vile flattery, or unjyptt envy. The clamours of 
the various interefts and opinions that are in 
perpetual agitation around them, confound or 
fufpend the judgment of the wifeft men. 

XET if we might be allowed to pronounce from 
a mulutuce of facts connected together, we fhould 
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say of Frederic, that he was able to extrie 
cate himfelf from the fchemes of all Europe 
combined again{ft him; that to the greatnefs and 
boldnefs of his enterprizes, he joined the moft 
impenetrable fecrefy in the execution of them ; 
that he introduced a total change in the art of 
war, which before his time, was thought to have 
attained its higheft degree of perfection ; that 
he _fhewed a fortitude fcarcely to be paralleled 
in hiftory; that he turned his very miftakes to 
better advantage than others do their fuccefs ; 
that all mankind were either loft in filent admir- 
ation .of his aétions, or could not fufficientlyv 
extol them; and that he refleéted as much luftre 
upon his nation, as other nations reflect upon 
their fovereign. 

THis prince always appears formidable. The 
opinion he has given of his abilities; the inde- 
lible remembrance of his aétions; an annual re- 
venue of feventy millions *; a treafure of more 
than two hundred+; an army of a hundred and 
fourf{core thoufand men: all this muft fecure his 
tranquillity. Unfortunately it is not fo beneficial 
to his fubjeéts as it was formerly. He itill leaves 
the management of the coin to the Jews, a cir- 
cum itance which has occafioned the egreateft con- 
fufion. He has done nothing for the relief of 
the riche({t merchants in his dominions, who have 
been ruinedeby his ichemes. ie has taken the 
moft conliderabie manufactures into his own hands. 
Hilis dominions are full of monopolies, which are 
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the bane of all induftry. His people, who ido- 
lized him, have been given up to a fet of foreign 
plunderers. This conduct has occafioned fuch 
diftruft both at home and abroad, that we may 
venture to affirm, that all endeavours to reftore 
the Embden company will prove ineffectual. 

O Freperic! thou didft receive from Nature 

bold and lively imagination, an unbounded de- 
fire of knowledge, a propenfity to an active life, — 
and a ftreneth of conftitution to fupport the fa- 
tigues of it. Thine earlier years were devoted 
to the ftudy of government, policy, and legifla- 
tion. At the view of thy firft exploits, man- 
kind groaning under general oppreffion and fla- 
very, feemed to find fome comfort in their mis- 
fortunes, from the expectation that thou wouldft 
be their avenger. They foretold thy fuccefies, 
and implored a previous bieffing upon them ; 
and Europe diftinguifhed thee by the title of 
king and shilofepher. 

Wren thou didft firft appear in the field, ali 
nations were aftonifhed at the rapidity of thy 
marches, at the fkill difplayed tn thy encamp- 
ments, and at the excellent difpofition thou didft 
make of thine army in battle. The ftrict dif- 
cipline in which thy troops were trained, cx- 
cited univerfal admiration, and infured them 
vidtory: all extolled that mechanical fubordina- 
tion which of feveral armies makes but one body, 
whofe motions being all governed by one fingle 
Impulfe, exert their power at once towards the 
fame object. Philofophers themfelves, prejudiced 
by the hopes thou hadit raifed in them, and 
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proud to fee a friend of the arts and of man- 
kind invefted with regal dignity, rejoiced per- 
haps at thy vidtories though obtained at the ex- 
pence of fo much blood; and they confidered 
thee as a model for military kings. 

Bur there is ftill a more glorious title; that 
of a patriot king. This is a title never given 
to thofe princes, who making no diftinétion be- 
tween truth and error, juitice and partiality, good 
and evil, confider the principles of morality mere- 
ly as metaphyfical fpeculations, and imagine that 
human reafon is fwayed entirely by intereft. If 
the love of glory were extinct in thy breaft,; if 
the powers of thy foul, exhaufted by thy great 
exploits, had loft their force and energy; if 
the childifh paffions of old age had reduced thee 
to a level with the generality of kings; what 
would then become of thy glory ? What would 
become of thofe praifes which fame, and the 
immortal teftrmony of hterature and the arts have 
beftowed upon thee? But let us hope that thy 
reign and thy life will not appear problematical 
in hiftory. Let thine heart again be opened to 
thofe noble and virtuous fentiments that were 
the delight of thy younger days. Let the latter 
years of thy life be employed in promoting 
the felicity of thy people. Let fucceeding ge- 
mcrations experience the effects of that happi- 
nefs thou fhalt beftow upon the prefent. “The 
power of Pruffia is the work of thy genius; it 
has been formed and it’ muft be fupported by 
thee. Fe muft be adapted td the ftate whofe 
glory thou haft raifec. | 
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Ler thofe numberlefs treafures that are bu- 
ricd in thy coffers, circulate again, and give 
new life to the ftate: let thy private pofieffions, 
which a fudden change of fortune may deprive 
thee of, be hereafter only fupported upon the 
baGs of the national riches, which never can 
fail: let thy fubjeéts bending under the intolera- 
ble yoke of-a {evere and arbitrary government, 
find in thee the affections of a parent, inftead 
ef the vexations of an opprefior: let exorbi- 
tant taxes upon individuals and upon articles 
of confumption no longer obftruct the advance- 
ment of agriculture and induftry: let the in- 
habitants of the country recovered from a ftate 
of flavery, and thofe of the towns becoming 
perfectly free, pafs their lives agreeably to their 
inclinations and refpecétive powers. Thus fhalt 
thou give ftability to the empire which thy bril- 
jiant talents have extended, and rendered illuftri- 
ous; thus fhall thy name be inferted in the re- 
{pectable but {mall lift of patriot kings. 

Ler thy virtues carry thee ftill further, and | 
induce thee to procure the bleffing of tranquil- 
lity to the earth. Jet the influence of thy me- 
diation, and the power of thine arms, compel 
all turbulent and reftlefs nations to accept of 
peace. The univerfe is the country of a great 
man; it is the {tage fuited to the difplay of thy 
abilities: mayft thou become the benefaétor of 
all mankind! 

INo greatnefs, no felicity can exift in a mo- 
marchy without the influence of the fovereign ; 
but it does not folely depend upon the monarch 
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to do every thing thar is calculated to pro- 
cure the happinefs of his people. He often 
meets with powerful obftacles in the prejudices, 
the charaéter, and the difpofitions of his fub- 
jects. Thefe indeed may undoubtedly be cor- 
rected; but till this change has been produced 
in Spain, we fhall confider them as the princi- 
pal caufe of the little degree of fuccefs that has 
attended the projects fo often formed, of ren- 
dering the trade to the Philippine iflands pro- 
fpercus. 

Tue Philippines, formerly known by the name 
of the Manillas, form an immenfe Archipelago 
to the eat of Afa. The mountains in thefe 
ifands are peopled with favages, who feem to 
be the oldeft inhabitants of the country. There 
appears to be fome analogy between their lan- 
guage and that of Malabar, whence it has been 
fufpetted that they might poffibly have come 
from that pleafant region of India. Their life 
is entirely the fame as that of beafts, they have 
no fettled habitation, and feed upon the fruits 
and roots they find in the woods; and when 
they have exhaufted one fpot, they go and feed 
upon another. All endeavours to reduce them 
to fubje&tion have proved ingffectual, becaute 
nothing is more difficule than to fubdue a wan- 
dering nation. 

Tue plains from which they have been driven, 
have been fucceflively inhabited by colonies from 
Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Mac.far, Malacca, the 
Moluccas and Arabia. The manners, religion, 
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and government of thefe ftrangers, evidently di- 
{tinguith their feveral origins. 

MacsEsLLAN was the firft European who dif- 
covered thefe iflands. Upon fome difcontenr, 
he left Portugal his native country, and enter- 
ed into the fervice of the emperor Charles V. 
and pafling the ftreights that now bear his name, 
he arrived at the Manillas in 1521r. He un- 
fortunately died there, but probably this would 
not have prevented the good confequences of 
his voyage, had they not been interrupted by 
the following occurrences. 

In the fifteenth century, whilft the Portu- 
guefe were beginning to make voyages ta the 
Fiait Indies, and endeavouring to monopolize the 
trade of {pices and of manufaétures, which had 
been in conftant requeft among civilized nations ; 
the Spaniards, by the difcovery of America, were 
fecuring greater treafures than imagination could 
form any conception of. Though both nations 
were purfuing their refpective views of aggran- 
dizement in far diftant regions, they might 
probably interfere with each other; and their 
mutual antipathy would have made fuch an event 
dangerous. To prevent this, Pope Alexander 
Vi. fixed their refpeétive claims in 1493, in con- 
fequence of that univerfal and ridiculous power 
which the pontiffs had affumed for feveral cen- 
turies, and which the idolatrous ignorance of 
two nations equally fuperftitious ftill kept up, 
that they might plead the excufe of religion 
for their avarice. He gave to Spain all the 
countries that fhould be difcovered to the weft 
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of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the 
Azores, and to Portugal whatever land they 
might conquer to the eaft of that meridian. In 
procefs of time, the two powers agreed to re- 
move the line of feparation two hundred and 
fifty leagues further to the weit, as a means of 
fecuring their tranquillity. The court of Rome 
was not fufficiently acquainted with the theory 
of the earth, to know, that as the Spaniards ad- 
vanced to the weit, and the Vortuguefe to the 
ealt, they muft meet at laft. Magellan’s expe- 
dition evinced this truth. 

Tue Portuguefe, who though feamen them- 
felves had no idea that it was poffible to fail 
to India any other way than by the Cape of 
Good Hope, were greatly furprized to fee the 
Spaniards come thither by the South Sea. They 
were apprehenfive for the Moluccas, upon which 
their rivals pretended to have a claim, as hke- 
wife upon the Manillas. The court of Lifbon 
was determined to run any rifque rather than 
part with the fpice trade. However, before 
they ventured to quarrel with the cnly power 
whofe naval ftrength was then formidable, they 
thought it advifeable to try the method of ne- 
eociation. They fucceeded better than they ex- 
petted. Charles V. who was frequently in want 
of money to carry on his expeditions, confent- 
ed, for the fum of 3,420,000 Hivres*, to fui- 
pend the arm&me: ts againft the Moluccas, till 
the refpective claucs could be adjufted. He 
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even engaged, in cafe the decifion was favoura- 
ble, not to make any advantage of it till he had 
paid the money he had received. After this ac- 
commodation, the Spanifh monarch was fo in- 
tent upon his aggrandizement in Europe and 
America, that he totally negleéted the Faft Indies. 


In 1564, Philip Il. refumed the projeét of 
conquering the Manillas. The execution was 
committed to Michael Lopez de ’Egafpe. He 
formed a permanent eftablifhment at Luconia, the 
chief of thofe iflands, and laid the foundation 
of fome fettlements in the adjacent parts, par- 
ticularly in Sibu, where Magellan kad landed. 
His fucceffors would probably have made an entire 
conqueft of this archipelago, if they had been 
better fupported, or even if they had not been 
under a neceflity of employing the few troops 
they had, in defending the Portuguefe in the 
Moluccas. The patience of the Dutch triumph- 
ed over fuch weak and tardy efforts: which only 
ferved to prevent for a time thofe rich poffeffions 
from falling into their hands; and which left 
the power that Spain had over the Manillas, 
(then called Philippines) in a very languid ftate, 
as it has continued ever fince. 





In thefe iflands, the number of Spaniards does 
not exceed three thoufand: there are three times 
as many Meftees. They are all; equally em- 
ployed to keep in {ubjećtion upwards of one 
million three hundred and fixty thoufand Indians, 
who were fubdued at the time the computation 
was made in 1752. Molt of them are Chrif- 
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tians, and all pay a tax of two livres thirteen 
fous They are difperfed in nine iflands, and 
diftributed into twenty departments, twelve of 
which are in the ifland of Tuconia. The ca- 
pital, which was always called Manilla, is fituat- 
ed at the mouth of a large river, at the bot- 
tom of a bay which is thirty leagues in circum- 
ference. L’Egafpe thought this a fit place to be 
the center of the power he wanted to eftablith, 
and accordingly made it the feat of government 
and of trade. Gomez Perez de las Marignas 
inclofed it with walls, and built fort St. James 
in 1590. As this harbour will admit none but 
{mall fhips, it was afterwards found expedient to 
fortify Cavite, which is diftant but three leacues, 
and is now the harbour of Manilla. It is femi- 
circular, and the fhips are on all fides fhel- 
tered from the fouth winds, but expofed to thofe 
from the. north, ualefs they anchor very clofe 
to the fhore. ‘Three or four hundred Indians 
were formerly employed in the docks, which 
have been fo much increafed within thefe few 
years, that men of war are now. built there for 
Europe. 

THe fettlement is fubjeét to a governor, whofe 
office continues eight years, but who is fubor- 
dinate to the viceroy of Mexico. He commands 
the army, difpofes of all civil and military em- 
ployments, and may grant lands to the foldiers, 
and even erect them into fiefs. This power, 
though fomewhat balanced by the influence which 
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the clergy and the inquifition affume in all the 
Spanifh fettlements abroad, has been found fo 
dangerous, that many expedients have been de- 
vifed to check its exorbitancy. The moft ef- 
fectual of thefe expedients, is that by which it 
is decreed, that the conduét of a governor fhall 
be arraigned even after his death, and that 
when a governor is recalled, he fhall not quit the 
place till his adminiftration has been inquired 
into. Every individual is at liberty to com- 
plain, and if he has- fuffered any wrong, he is 
to be indemnified at the coft of the delinquent, 
who is likewife condemned to pay a fine to the 
fovereign, for having brought an odium upon 
him. At the time this wife inftirtution was made, 
it was obferved with fuch rigour, that when ac- 
cufations were numerous and weighty againft the 
governor, he was imprifoned. Several died in 
confinement, and others were taken out only 
with a defign to inflict fevere punifhments upon 
them. But corruption has fince infinuated itfelf, 
and the perfon who fucceeds, is commonly in- 
fluenced either by confiderable bribes, or be- 
caufe he intends to practife the fame extortions 
himfelf, to palliate thofe of his predecefior. 

Tuis collufion has brought on a fettled fyftem 
of oppreffion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied; 
the public revenue has been leffened in paffing 
through the hands that were appointed to collect 
it; extravagant duties have miade trade dege- 
nerate into {muggling ; the farmer has been com- 
pelled to lay up his crops in the magazines of 
the government, and fome governors have car- 
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ried their tyranny to fuch atrocious lengths, as 
to determine the quantity of corn that the fields 
were to produce, and to oblige the farmers to 
bring it ins; and not only to wait for the pay- 
ment as long atime as their opprefiive matters 
fhould think proper, but alio to receive it in what- 
ever manner it could be given to them. ‘This 
tyranny has determined vaft numbers of Indians 
to forfake the Philippines, or to take refuge in 
the inaccefiible parts of thofe iflands. Several 
millions are faid to have perifhed through ill 
ufage, and it is impoffible to conjecture the num- 
ber of thofe whofe very exiftence has been pre- 
vented by the negleét of cultivation, and con- 
fequently the want of food. The few who have 
e{caped all thefe calamities have only found a re- 
fuge by living in a ftate of obfcurity and wretch- 
ednefs. For thefe two centuries paft fome go- 
vernors have attempted to put an end to thefe 
enormities, but their endeavours have proved in- 
effectual, becaufe the abufes were too inveterate 
to yield to a tranfient and fubordinate authority. 
Wothing lefs than the fuprerne power of the 
court of Madrid could reftrain the fpirit of uni- 
verfal rapacioufnefs ; but this power has never 
exerted itfelf for fuch a purpofe. This fhame- 
ful neglect is the true caufe why the Philip- 
pine iflands have never been civilized, and have 
neither policy nor trade. ‘Their name would 
{carcely be kħown, were it not for their con- 
nections with Mexico. 

TuHose connections, which have fubGifted ever 
fince the firft fettlement of the Spaniards in the 
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E.aft and Weft Indies, confift only in conveying 
the produce and merchandife of Afia to America 
by the South Sea, None of the articles that com- 
pofe thefe rich cargoes, are the produce either 
cf the ground or of the manufactures of thofe 
ifands. Their cinnamon is brought from Ba- 
tavia. The Chinefe bring them filks, and the 
Englifh or the French fupply them with white 
linens, and printed callicoes from Bengal and 
Coromandel. All the eaftern nations may free- 
ly trade there, but the Europeans mutt conceal 


their fag. They would not be admitted with- 


out this precaution, which, however, is but a 
mere ceremony. From whatever port the goods 
have been brought, they muft come in before 
che departure of the galleons. If they fhould 
arrive later, they could not be difpofed of, or 
muft be fold at a Jofs to merchants who ftow 
them in warehoufes till the next voyage. The 
payments qare- made in cochineal and Mexican 
piaftres, and partly in cowries, which are not 
current in Africa; bye will pafs every where on 
the banks of the Ganges. 

Tue people of this iland feldom tranfaét bufi- 
nefs immediately with the Spaniards. Moft of 
them are fo difgujyled wath the fatigues of trade, 
that they place all their money in the hands of 
the Chinefe, who enrich themfelves at their coft. 
If thefe agents, the moft active in Afia, had 
been compelled to be baptized or to quit the 
country, as the court of Madrid had ordered 
in 8750, all bufinefs would have been thrown 
into the utmoft confufion. 
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Some politicians think this plan would not 
be detrimental, an opinion that has been long 
entertained, The Philippines had but juft open- 
ed a communication with America, when the 
Spaniards thought of giving them up, as being 
prejudicial to the intereft of the mother coun- 
try. Philip Il. and his fucceffors conftantly re- 
jected that propofal, which was often renewed. 
The city of Seville in 1731, and that of Ca- 
diz in 1733, entertained more rational notions. 
Both thefe cities imagined, and it is rather fur- 
pring that the idea did not occur fooner, that 
it would be advantageous to the Spaniards to 
have a direét concern with the trade of A\fia, 
and that the poficffions they had in thofe parts 
fhould be made the center of their traffic. In 
vain was it urged, that as India affords filks 
and cottons fiuperior to thole of Europe, both 
in workmanfhip and colouring, and ata much 
cheaper price, the national manufactures would 
be ruined. This objection might have its weight 
with regard to fome nations, but appeared al- 
together frivolous, confidering the fituation of 
Spain. 

THe Spaniards, indeed, ufe none but foreign 
{tuffs and linen either for wearing apparel or fur- 
niture. Thole continual demands muft necefin- 
rily increafe the induftry, the wealth, the popu- 
lation and ftreneth of their neighbours, who 
avail them{cil ves of thefe advantages, to keep that 
nation which fupplies them ina {tate of depend- 
ence. Ic would furely be aétinge with more wif- 
dom, and dignity, were they to ufe the Indian 
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manufaétures. They would be preferable, both 
in point of ceconomy and elegance, and would 
leffen that competition which muft prove fatal 
to them in the end. 


THE inconveniences which ufually attend new 
undertakings, are here previoufly obviated. The 
iMands which Spain poffeffes lie between Japan, 
China, Cochinchina, Siam, Borneo, Macaffar and 
the Moluccas, and are favourably fituated for 
forming connections with thołe feveral kingdoms, 
If they are too far diftant from Malabar, Coro- 
mandel and Bengal, effectually to protect any fet- 
tlements that might be formed there; on the other 
hand, they are fo near feveral countries which 
the Europeans frequent, that they could eafily 
exclude their enemies from thofe places in time 
of war. Befides, their diftance from the con- 
tinent f*cures them from the ravages that is 
expofed to, and prevents them from being tempt- 
ed to interfere in the divifions which arife there. 
This diftance, however, Goes not prevent them 
from being fure of fubfiftence at home. Ir is 
true, the Philippines are fubjeét to frequent earth- 
quakes, and they haye inceffiant rains from July 
to November; but all this does not diminifh 
the fertility af the ground. No country in Afia 
abounds more with filh, corn, fruits, vegetables, 
cattle, fago, cocoa trees, and efculent plants of 
all kinds. 

Turse ands afford even fome commodities 
fit for the trade frðtn one part of India to ano- 
ther, fuch as ebony, tobacco, wax, thofe bird’s 
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nefts that are in fuch eftimation, pitch and tar, 
a kind of white hemp fit for ropes and fails, 
plenty of excellent timber; cowries, pearls, and 
fugar which may be cultivated to any quantity, 
and gold. There are inconteftable proofs, that 
in the earlieft times the Spaniards.fent over to 
America large quantities of gold found in the 
river by the natives of this country. If the quan- 
tity they now collect does not exceed twelve 
hundred weight in a year, this muft be imputed 
to the tyranny of the Spaniards, who will not 
fuffer them to reap the benefit of their own in- 
duftry. A reafonable moderation would induce 
them to refume thefe labours, and to apply to 
others {till more beneficial to Spain. / 

Tue colony will then produce for exportation 
to Europe, alum, buffalo fkins, cafa, the Faba 
San&i Ignatii, a ufeful drug in phyfic, indigo, 
cocoa, which has been brought hither from 
Mexico, and fucceeds very well ; woods for dying, 
cotton, and baftard cinnamon, which will per- 
haps be improved, and which the Chinefe were 
{atished with, fuch as it was, before they fre- 
quented Batavia. Some travellers afirm, that the 
ifand of Mindanao where it grows, formerly 
produced clove trees alfo. They add, that the 
fovereion of the ifland ordered them to be rooted 
up, faying he had better do it himfelf than be 
compeNed go it by the Dutch. This anecdote 
looks very fufpicious. It is certain, however, that 
the vicinity of the Moluccas affords opportunities 
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for procuring with great facility the trees that 
bear nutmeg and cloves. 

ForertGcn markets will furnifh Spain with filks, 
callicoes and other articles of the produce of Afia 
for their own confumption, and will fell them 
cheaper to the Spaniards than to their competi- 
tors. All other nations in Europe employ the 
{pecie they get from America to trade with in 
India. Betore this fpecie can reach the place of 
its deftination, it muft have paid confiderable 
duties, taken a prodigious compafs, and have 
been expofed to great rifques ; whereas the Spa- 
niards, by fending it directly from America fo 
the Philippines, would fave duties, time and in- 
furance; fo that by furnifhing the fame auan- 
tity of {pecie as the rival nations, they would 
in reality make their purchafes at a che per 
rate. 


Even the quantity of fpecie conveyed from 
one place to another might in time be dimi- 
nifhed, if thefe iflands were as much improved 
as they might be. For this purpofe the nations 
who frequented thefe fea-ports before they were 
invaded by the Spaniards fhould be recalled, 
and every tnethod fhould be ufed to obliterate 
from the memory of the Chinefe the fate of 
thofe forty thoufand fubjeéts of their empire, 
who were fettled in the Philippines, and were 
almoit all inhumanly maffacred, becaule they 
would not tamely fubmit to the horrid yoke 
that was laid on them. The Chinefe would 
then defert Batavia, which is too far diftanr, 
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and caufe arts and agriculture to revive in thefe 
iflands. ‘Their example would foon be follow- 
ed by many free traders of Europe, who are 
difperfed in various parts of India, and confider 
themfelves as victims to the monopoly of their 
refpective companies. The natives, excited to 
Jabour by the advantages infeparable from fuch 
a competition, would no longer remain in a ftate 
of indolence. They would be fond of a go- 
vernment that would ftudy to promote their hap- 
pinefs ; would chearfully fubmit to its laws, and 
in a {fhort time would themfelves become Spa- 
miards. If our conjectures are well founded, 
fuch a colony would be more profitable than a 
mere inactive fettlement, which devours part of 
the treaitures of America. Such a revolution may 
eafily be brought about, and muft infallibly be 
haftened by eitablifhing a freedom of trade, an 
unlimited civil and religious liberty, and a per- 
fect fecurity for the property of individuals. 

Inis can never be the work of an exclufive 
company. For thefe two centuries paft, fince 
the Europeans have frequented the feas of Afia, 
they have never been animated by atruly laud- 
able fpirit. In vain have fociety, morality and 
politics been improved amongft us, thofe diftant 
countries have only been witneffes of our ra- 
pacioufnefs, our reftiefsnefs, and our tyranny. 
The mifchief we have done to other parts of 
the world has fometimes been compenfated by the 
knowledge we have imparted to them, and the 
wile inftitutions we have eftablifhed amongit 
them: but the Indians haye ftill continued un- 
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der their former darknefs and defpotifm, and 
we have taken no pains to refcue them from 
thofe dreadful calamities. Had the feveral go- 
vernments directed the fteps of their free traders, 
it is probable that the love of glory would have 
been united to a paffion for riches, and that 
{ome nations would have made attempts fit to 
render their names illuftrious. Such noble and 
difinterefted intentions could never be purfued by 
any company of merchants: who being con- 
fined by the narrow views of prefent profit, 
have never employed their thoughts about the 
happinefs of the people with whom they traded ; 
a circumftance which being naturally expected 

hath never been imputed to them as a crime. 
How much would it redound to the honour 
of Spain, from which, perhaps, nothing great 
is at prefent to be expected, to {hew a fenfibi- 
lity for the interefts of mankind, and to endea- 
vour to promote them! That nation now be- 
gins to fhake off the fetters of prejudice, which 
have kept it in aftate of infancy, notwithftand- 
ing its natural ftrength. Its fubjeéts are not 
yet degraded and corrupted by the contagion 
of riches, from which they have been happily 
preferved by their own indolence, and by the 
rapaciouinefs of their government. Thefe peo- 
ple muft neceffarily be inclined to what is 
good ; they are capable of knowing it, and no 
doubt would practife ir, having alí the means 
in their power from the pofieffions their con- 
quefts have given them in the richeft countries 
ot the univeite. Their fh'ps, failing from their 
feveral 
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feveral ports, might either meet at the Canary 
iflands, or feparately proceed to their feveral de- 
{tinations, and thus be the means of procuring 
happinefs to the remoteft parts of Afia. They 
might return from India by the Cape of Good 
Hope; but would go thither by the South Sea, 
where the fale of their cargoes would greatly 
increafe their capitals. This advantage would 
fecure to them a fuperiority over their compe- 
titors, who fail with falfe bills of lading, fel- 
dom carrying any thing but filver. They would 
meet with a frefh fupply of provifions up the 
river Plata if they fhould be in want of them. 
Thofe who were able to wait longer, would 
only put into Chili, or even proceed to the ifland 
of Juan Fernandez. 

Tuis delightful ifland, which takes it name 
from aSpaniard to whom it had been given, 
and who took a diflike to it after he had lived 
there fome confiderable time, is fituated at 110 
leagues diftance from the continent of Chili. 
Its greateft length is but about five leagues, 
and the breadth not quite two. In this fmall 
fpot, where the land is very mountainous and 
irregular, there is a clear fky, pure air, excel- 
lent water, and every vegetable that is deem- 
ed a fpecific againft. the fcurvy. It has appear- 
ed from experience, that all forts of European 
and American corn, fruit and quadrupeds will 
facceed there extremely well. The coafts abound 
with fifth; and befides all thefe advantages, there 
is alfo a good harbour, where fhips are fheltered 
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from every wind but the north, and even that 
never blows fo ftrongly as to be attended with 
any danger. 

THESE conveniences have induced ail the pi- 
rates who have infefted the coafts of Peru to 
put in at Juan Fernandez. Anfon, who went 
to the South Seas, with more important projects, 
found there a comfortable and fafe afylum. The 
Spaniards, at length convinced that the pre- 
caution they had taken to deftroy the cattle 
they had placed there, is infufficient to keep off 
their enemies, muft build a fort on the ifland. 
That military poft will become a ufeful fettle- 
ment, if the court of Madrid will but attend 
to her own intereft. It is needlefs to purfue 
this fubjeét any further. The plan, which we 
have done nothing more than fuggeft, would 
evidently tend to promote the trade, the navi- 
gation, and the greatnefs of Spain. The con- 
nections that Ruffia keeps up with China by 
land, can never acquire the fame degree of im- 
portance. 


BETWEEN thefe two vaft empires, whofe great- 
nefs aftonifhes the imagination, there is an im- 
menfe fpace, known in the earlieft ages by the 
name of Scythia, and fince by that of Tartary. 
This region, taken in its full extent, is bound- 
ed to the weft by the Cafpian fea and Perfia.; 
to the fouth by Perfia, Indoftan, the kingdoms 
of Arracan and Ava, China, and Corea; to the 
eat by the pacific ocean; and to the north by 
the frozen ocean. One part of thetfe vaft de- 
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ferts is fubjeét to the Chinefe empire; another is 
under the dominion of Ruffia; the third is 1n- 
dependent, and is called Kharifm, and Greater 
and Lefs Bucharia. 

THe inhabitants of thefe celebrated regions 
have always lived by hunting and fifhing, and 
upon the milk of their flocks, and have ever 
had an equal averfion for living in cities, a fe- 
dentary life, and for hufbandry. Their ongin 
and their cuftoms, fo far as we are acquaint- 
ed with them, are equally antient, for the for- 
mer could never be traced on account of their 
fequeftered and wandering way of life. ‘They 
have lived in the fame manner as their forec- 
fathers did, and if we look back to the remoteft 
antiquity, we fhall find a very ftriking refemblance 
between the men of the earlieft ages, and the 
Tartars of the prefent time. 

THESE people have in general been followers 
of the great Lama, who refides at Putah, a 
town fituated in a diftriét which partly belongs 
to Tartary, and partly to India ‘This exten- 
five region, where mountains rife above ons ano- 
ther, is called Boutan by the inhabitants of In- 
doftan, Tangut by the Tartars, Tfanli by the Chi- 
nefe, Lafa by the Indians beyond the Ganges, 
and Thibet by the Europeans. 

Tarir religion appears, from monuments of 
undoubted authority, to be of above three thou- 
fand years ftanding, and is founded ca the exift- 
ence of a Supreme Being, and the fublimeft prin- 
c*ples of morality. 
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Ir has been generally imagined, that the follow- 
ers of the Lama believe him to be immortal; 
that in order to maintain the deception, this divi- 
nity never appears but to a few favourites: that 
when he receives the adorations of the people, it 
is always in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim 
light fhews rather a faint reprefentation, than an 
exact refemblance of that living god; that when 
he dies, another prieft is fubftituted in his ftead, 
as nearly of the fame fize and figure as poffible ; 
and that by means of thefe precautions, the delu- 
fion is kept up, even on the very {pot where the 
farce is acted; ard much more, without doubt, 
in the minds of believers who are further removed 
from it. 

A saGcacious philofopher has lately removed 
this prejudice. It is true, the great ILamas feldom 
fhew themfelves, the better to maintain that vene- 
ration they have inipired for their perfon and their 
myifteries ; but they give audience to ambaffadors, 
and admit princes who come to vifit them. But if 
their perfon is feldom to be feen, except on fome 
Important occafions, or on great feftivals, their 
picture is always in full view, being hung up 
over the doors of the temple at Putrali. 

WuHat has given rife to the fable of the im- 
mortality of the Lamas, is, that it isa tenet of their 
faith, that the holy fpirit which has animated 
one of thefe pontiffs, immediately upon his death 
paffes into the body of him who is duly elected 
to fucceed him. This tranfmigration of the di- 
vine {fpirit is perfeétly confonant to the doétrine 
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of the metempfychofis, which has always been the ® OOK 


eftablifhed fyftem in thofe parts. 

Due religion of I.ama made confiderable pro- 
grefs in early times. It was adopted in a Jarge 
part of the globe. It is profeffed all over Thibet 
and Mongalias; is almoft univerfal in Greater and 
Leis Bucharia, and feveral provinces of ‘Tartary, 
and has fome followers in the kingdom of Caff- 
mere in India, and in China. 

Tuts is the only worfhip that can boaft of fuch 
remote antiquity, without any mixture of other 
fyftems. The religion of the Chinefe has been fre 
quently adulterated by the introdu€tion of foreign 
deities and fuperftitions ; which have been adapted 
to the tafte of the lower clafs of people. ‘The 
Jews have feen an end of their hierarchy, and their 
temple has been demolifhed. Alexander and 
Mohammed ufed their utmoft endeavours to ex- 
tinguifh the facred fire of the Gaurs. Tamerlane 
and the Moguls have in a ereat medfure di- 
minifhed the worfhippers of the god Brama in 
india. But neither time, fortune, nor men, have 


ever been able to fhake the divine power of the 
great Lama. 


Tus ftability and perpetuity muft be peculiar 
to thofe religions that have a fixed fyftem, a well- 
regulated ecclefiaftical hierarchy, anda fupreme 
head, who by his authority fupports thofe doc- 
trines in thegr primitive ftate, ‘by condemning all 
new opinions, which pride might be tempted to 
introduce, and credulity to adopt. The Lamas 
themfelves confeis that they are no gods; but they 
pretend to reprefent the divinity, and to have re- 
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ceived a power from heaven to decide ultimately 
on whatever relates to public worfhip. Their 
theocracy extends as fully to temporal as to fpi- 
ritual matters ; but all civil matters, held pro- 
fane by them, they confider as inconfiftent with 
their dignity, and therefore commit the care of 
government to perfons whom they judge to be 
worthy of their confidence. This has fucceffively 
occafioned the lofs of feveral provinces of their 
vait dominions, which have fallen a prey to their 
governors. The great Lama, who formerly was 
abfolute malter of all Thibet, now poffeffies but a 
{mall part of it. 

THe religious opinions of the Tartars have never 
enervated their valour. It wasto oppofe their in- 
roads into China, that three hundred years before 
the chriftian æra, that famous wall was built, 
which extends from the river Hoambo to the fea 
of Kamtichatka; which has a terrace running all 
along the top of it, and is flanked in different parts 
with large towers, after the ancient manner of 
fortifying. Such a monument fhews that there 
muft have been at that time a prodigious popula- 
tion in the empire: but at the fame time it feems 
to indicate that there was a want of prowefs and 
military fkill. If the Chinefe had been men of 
courage, they would themfelves have attacked the 
roving tribes, or kept them in awe by well-diici- 
plined armies; if they had been fkilled in the art 
of war, they would have known that lines five 
hundred leagues long could not be defended in 
¢very part, and that if they were broken but in 

one 
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one place, all the reft of the fortification would 
become utelefs. 

Tuae inroads, indeed, of the Tartars continued 
till the thirteenth century. At that period, the 
empire was conquered by thofe barbarians, under 
the command of Gingis-Khan. This foreign 
power was not deftroyed ull after eighty-nine 
years, when it fell into the hands of an indolent 
prince, who was governed by women, and was a 
{lave to his minifters. 

WHEN the ‘Tartars were expelled from the con- 
quefts they had made, they did not adopt the 
laws and government of China. When they re- 
paffed the great wall, they relapfed into barba- 
rifm, and lived in their deferts, in as uncivilized 
a ftate as they had done before. They united, 
however, with the few who had continued in their 
roving way of life, and formed feveral hords, 
which infenibly bec.me populous, and in procefs 
of time incorporated into that of the Manchews. 
Their union infpired them again with the projet 
of invading China, which was torn with domefttic 
diffentions. The difcontented parties were then fo 
numerous, that they had no lefs than eight dif- 
ferent armies under the command of as many 
chiefs. In this confufidén the Tartars, who had 
long ravaged the northern provinces of the em- 
pire. feized upon the capital in 1644, and foon 
after upon the whole kingdom. 

Tuis revolution did not teem fo much to fubdue 
China, as to add to its extent, by the acceffion of 
a great part of ‘Tartary. Soon after this, China 
was further enlarged by the fubmiffion of the 
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Mogul Tartars, celebrated for having founded 
moit of the thrones in Afia, and in particular that 
of Indoftan. 3 

THE conquerors fubmitted to the laws of the 
pecple they had conquered, and exchanged their 
own cuftoms and manners for thofe of their flaves. 
This has been alledged as a proof of the wifdom of 
the Chinefe government; but it feems to be no 
more than a natural confequence of this plain and 
fimple principle, that the lefs number mutt yield 
to the greater. The Tartars, in the moft popu- 
lous empire upon earth, were not in the propor- 
tion of one to ten thoufand; fo that, to bring 
about a change of manners and government, one 
Tartar muft have prevailed over ten thoufand 
Chinefe, which is hardly poffible in the nature of 
things. We have fufficient proofs of the excel- 
lence of the Chinefe adminiftration, without having 
recourfe to this. Befides, ehofe Tartars had no 
fettled cuftoms and manners; no wonder, then, if 
they adopted indifcriminately inftitutions they 
tound in China. This revolution was fcarce com- 
pleted, when the empire was threatened with a 
new enemy, that might prove a formidable one. 

Tae Rumans, who towards the latter end of 
the fixteenth century had conquered the unculti- 
vated plains of Siberia, had penetrated through a 
number of deferts to the river Amour, which led 
them to the eaftern fea, and as far as Selenga, 
which brought them on the confines of China, a 
country fo highly extolled for its riches. 

THE Chinefe were apprehenfive that the incur- 
fions of the Ruffians might in time give them fome 
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difturbance, and they erected fome forts to re- 
{train this neighbouring power, whofe ambition 
began to excite their jealoufy. Sharp contefts 
then arole between the two nations concerning their 
boundaries. Skirmifhes were frequent between 
the parties engaged in the purfuits of the chace, 
and an open war was daily expected. Very for- 
tunately the plenipotentiaries of the two courts 
found means to bring about a reconciliation in 
16893. the limits were fixed atthe river Kerbechi, 
near the place of negociation, 300 leagues from 
the great wall. This was the firft treaty the Chi- 
neie had ever been concerned in fince the founda- 
tion of their empire, and it brought on a new ar- 
rangement. They granted the Ruffians the li- 
berty of fending a caravan every year to Pekin, 
an indulgence which had always been denied to fo- 
reigners with the utmoft precaution. It was eafily 
perceived that the Bartars, though they conformed 
to the manners and government of the Chinefe, 
did not adopt their political maxims. 

Tuts liberty granted to the RufMians did not in- 
{pire them with moderation. They perfifted in 
their ufurpations, and built a city thirty leagues 
beyond the ftipulated limits, which they called 
Albaffinfkoi. The Chihefe Laving in vain com- 
plained of this encroachment, at laft determined 
to avenge themfelves in 1715. As the Czar was 
engaged in a war on the Baltic, and could not 
{pare troops to defend the extremities of Tartary, 
the place was taken after a fiege of three years. 

Tue court of Peterfburgh was prudent cnough 
not to give way to a fruatlefs refentment. They 
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BOOK fenta minifter to Pekin in 1719, with inftructions 


WV. 
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to renew the trade that had been lot amidft the 
late difturbances. The negociation fucceeded ; 
but the caravan of 1721 not being conducted with 
more caution than the forme", it was agreed that 
for the future no tranfaétions fhould be carried on 
between the two nations except upon the fron- 
tiers. Frefh contentions have again interrupted 
this intercourie, and they now carry on only a con- 
traband trade; even that is inconfiderable, but it 
is thought the Ruffians are endeavouring to in- 
creafe it. 

Tue advantages they will derive from it, are 
fufficient to induce them to furmount all the diffi- 
culties infeparable from fuch an undertaking. 
They are the only nation in Europe that can trade 
with the Chinefe without money, and barter their 
own commodities for thofe of China. With their 
rich and choice furs, they will always purchafe 
what the Chinefe can furnifh to great part of the 
globe. Independent of the commodities they 
want for thcir own confumption, they may efta- 
blih a commerce in the articles of tea and rhu- 
barb. It would be both prudent and ealy to re- 
export thefe two articles, becauie when brought 
over by land, they wili be preferved in higher per-. 
fection than they can poffibly be in a voyage over 
thole immenfe feas, which every commodity, 1m- 
ported trom fuch remote parts of Aña, muft ne- 
ccffarily pafs. But to turn this trade to any ad- 
vantage, it muft be conduéted upon other prin- 
ciples than have hitherto been followed. 
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ForMERLY a Caravan went every year from Pe- 
terfburgh, traverfed immenfe deferts, and was 
met on the frontiers of China by fome hun- 
dreds of foldiers, who efcorted it to the capital of 
the empire. ‘There, all who belonged to it were 
fhut up in a caravanfera, to wait till the merchants 
fhould offer them the refufe of their warehoufes. 
The trafic being thus completed, the caravan re- 
turned to Rufa, and arrived at Peterfburgh three 
years after it had fet out from thence. 

In the ordinary courfe of things, the indifferent 
merchandife brought by the caravan would have 
been of very little value; but as this trade was 
carried on for the court, and that the goods were 
always fold under the immediate infpection of the 
fovereign, commodities of the worft kind acquired 
a value. Being admitted to this kind of fair, was. 
a privilege which the monarch feldom granted but 
to his favourites. *All were defirous of approving 
themfelves worthy of this diftincétion, and the way 
to fucceed was by over-bidding each other with- 
out difcretion, as each was ambitious that his 
name fhould appear upon the lift of the buyers. 
Notwithftanding this fhameful emulation, what 
was put up to fale was fo trifling, that the pro- 
duce, deducting the confumption of the court, 
never amounted to 100,000 crowns*. To make 
this traffic of greater confequence, it fhould be in- 
trufted to the fkill, activity and management of 
private perfons. 


* 13,1251. 
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Tuis method fhould have been adopted, if a 
communication could have been eftablifhed be- 
tween Siberia and Incia by independent Tartary, 
as Peter the Riit had defigned. That great prince, 
whoie mind was always engaged in tome ufeful 
project, was defirous of opening that communica- 
tion by means of tbe Sirth, which waters the 
Turkeftan, and in 1719 he fient 2500 men in 
order ro make himielf mafter of that river. 

THERE was no fuch river to be found; its 
waters had been turned off, and.ccnveyed through 
feveral channels to the lake Atall. This had been 
done by the Ufbeck Tartars, who had taken um- 
brage at the repeated obfervations they had feen 
making. “ihe RufMfians determined therefore to 
return to Aftracan. The court of Peterfburgh 
was obliged to relinquifh the project, and remain 
fatished with the intercourfe already formed with 
India by the Cafpian fea. 

THis was, in the remoteft ages, the track by 
which the north and fouth communicated with 
each other. ‘The regions bordering upon that 
immenfe lake, which are at arelene very much 
depopulated, extremely poor, and in a favage 
eftate, afford to intelligent minds evident proofs 
of former plendour Coins of the ancient Kaliphs 
are daily diicovered there. Thefe monuments, 
with others equally authentic, would feem to fa- 
vour the account of fome Indians having been 
fhipwrecked on the coafts of the Elbe in the reign 
of Auguftus, which has always been confidered 
as fabulous, notwithftanding the concurrent 
teftimony of cotemporary writers who related the 
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fact. It is inconceivable how any inhabitants of BO a ™ 
India could fail on the Germanic feas, but, as iad 
Voltaire obferves, it was not more wonderful to 

fee an Indian trading ın the northern countries 
than to fee a Roman make his way into India 
through Arabia. The Indians went into Perfia, 
where they embarked on the Hircanian fea, failed 
up the Wolga, penetrated into Permia by the 
Kama, and from thence might embark on the 
northern fea or on the Baltic. Men of enterprifing 
genius have appeared in all ages. 

WHATEVER may be thought of thefe conjec- 
tures, the Englifh had no fooner difcovered Arch- 
angel about the middle of the fixteenth century, 
and fettld a commerce with Rufa, than they 
formed the project of opening a way into Perfia 
by the Wolga and the Cafpian fea, which would 
be much eafier and fhorter than that of the Portu- 
guefe, who were abliged to fail round Africa and 
part of Afia, to get into the gulph of Perfia. A 
further inducement to attempt it was, that the 
northern parts of Perfia bordering upon the 
Caipian fea, produce much richer commodities 
than the fouthern, The filks of Chirvan, Mazan- 
deran, and more efpecially Gilan, are the beft 
in all the eaft, and might Ke employed with ad- 
vantage in any manufactures. But the trade of 
the Englifh was not yet fufficiently confirmed to 
encounter the difficulties that muft attend fo vaft 
and fo complicated an undertaking. 

SOME years after, a duke of Holftein, who had 
eftablifhed fome filk manufactures in 1s domi- 
nions, was not deterred by thefe difficulues. He 
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=o wanted to get the raw filk from Perfia, and fent 


UNNI 


ambafladors thither, who loft their lives on the 
Cafpian fea. 

WuHen the French were convinced of the in- 
fluence of trade on the political balance of Europe, 
they alfo wifhed to procure Perfian filks by way 
of Ruffia, but their fatal paffion for conqueft 
made them forget this project, as well as many 
others that had been fuggefted by men of under- 
ftanding, for the welfare of that great nation. 

Peter I. guided by his own genius, his own 
experience, and the informations of foreigners, 
could not but be fenfible at laft, that his fubjects 
were the people who ought toenrich themfelves by 
the production of Perfia, and in time that of India. 
A.ccordinely in 1722, at the firft beginning of the 
commotions that have overturned the empire of 
the Sophis, that great prince feized upon the fer- 
tile regions bordering on thegCafpian fea. The 
heat of the climate, the dampnefs of the foil, 
and the malignancy of the air, deftroyed the troops 
that were left to defend thole conquefts. Rufa, 
however, did not refolve to relinquifh the pro- 
vinces fhe had ufurped, till fhe found in the year 
1736 that Kouli-Khan, who had conquered the 
Turks, could compel her to reftore them. 

THe court of Peterfburgh laid afide all thoughts 
of carrying on any commerce with that part of 
the world, when an Enelifhman of the name of 
Elton laid a fcheme in 174r, for putting his 
country in poffieffion of it. This enterprifing man 
was in the fervice of Ruffia: his propofal was to 
convey Englifh woollen cloths by way of the 
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Wolga and the Cafpian fea, to Perfia, to the 
north of Indoftan, and to the greateft part of Tar- 
tary. In confequence of this trafic, he was to 
receive in exchange, gold, and fuch commodities 
as the Armenians fold at an extravagant price, 
being mafters of all the inland trade of Afa. 
This projeét was warmly adopted by the Englifh 
company in Mufcovy, and favoured by the Ruffian 
miniftry. 

Bur the Englifh adventurer had fcarce begun 
to put it in execution, when Kouli-Khan, who 
wanted bold and active men to fecond his am- 
bition, found means to entice him into his fervice, 
and by his affiftance to make himfelf mafter of 
the Cafpian fea. The court of Peterfburgh, exaf- 
perated at this treachery, revoked in 1746 all the 
privileges they had granted; but this was an in- 
effectual remedy for fo great an evil. The un- 
timely death of tthe Perfian tyrant was much 
more likely to bring matters into their former 
itate, 

THat great revolution, which once more plung- 
ed the Sophy’s dominions into greater anarchy 
than ever, reftored to the RufMfians the dominion 
over the Cafpian fea. This was a neceffary pre- 
lude to the opening cf a trade with Perfia and 
India, but was not alone fufficient to enfure its 
fuccefs; which met with almoft infuperable ob- 
{tacles frora the Armenians. An active nation, 
accuftomed to the eaftern manners, in poffeMion 
of a large capital, extremely frugal in their ex- 
pences, who had aliesdy formed connections from 
time immemcrial, entered into the minuteft details, 
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and embraced the moit comprehenfive fpecula- 
trons: diuch a nation was not eafily to be fupplanc- 
ed. Nor did the court of Peterfburgh expedét 
it, but wiely determined to allure a number 
of thole artful, induftrious, and wealthy pecp!e 
to fettle at Aftracan. It is through their hands 
that all merchandtie coming from Afia to Kufa 
by land, always aid and {till does pafs. This 
trafic is very inconfiderable, and it will require 
time before it can be increafed, unlefs fome ex- 
pedient can be found to difpofe of the articles by 
re-exportation. To make this more evident, it 
will only be necefiary to take a curlory view of the 
prefent ftate of Ruffia. 

Tis empire, which, like all others, rofe from 
{mall beginnings, is become in procefs of time 
the largeft in the world. Its extent from eaft to 
weft is 2200 leagues, and from fouth to north 
about 800. 

Many of the people of this vaft empire never 
had any form of government, and have none to 
this day. ‘Ihoie who by violence, or from parti- 
cular circumftances, have obtained the rule over 
the reft, have always been actuated by Afiatic 
principles, and have been oppreffors or arbitrary 
tyrants. The only point in which they have con- 
formed to the cuftoms of Europe, has been the 
inftitution of a peerage. 

THESE are undoubtedly the chief caufes which 
have prevented the increafe of the human race in 
that immenfe country. By the furvey taken in 
1747, there appeared but 6,646,390 perfons who 
paid the poll tax; and in thefe were comprehended 
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all the males from the infant to the olde{ft man. 
Suppofing the number of women to be equal to 
that of men, there will appear to be 13,292,780 
flaves in Ruffia. To this calculation muft be 
added the claffes of men in the empire who are 
exempt from paying this fhameiul tax; the mili- 
tary, who amount to 200,000 men, the nobility 
and clergy, who are ftuppofed to amount to the 
like number; and the inhabitants of the Ukraine 
and Livonia, computed at 1,200,000. So that 
the whole population of Rufa does not exceed 
14,892,780 perions of both fexes. 

Ir would he as needlefs as it is impoffible, to 
number the people who rove about thofe vaft de- 
ferts. As thefe hords of Tartars, Siberians, Sa- 
moiedes, Laplanders and Oftiacs, cannot contri- 
bute to the wealth, ftreneth, or fplendor of a 
Rate, they are to be reckoned of little or no con- 
fequence in the account. 

THe population being fmall, the revenues of 
the empire cannot be confiderable. When Peter I. 
came to the crown, the taxes brought in but 
twenty-five millions*; he raifed them to fixty- 
five +. Since his death they have not greatly in- 
creafed, and yet the people are finking under 
a burden which their ftrength, enervated by def- 
potifm, is unable to fupporr. 

Every circumftance feems to call upon Ruffia 
to provide a remedy againit this want of popula- 
tion and wealth. ‘The only effectual one is agri- 
culture. It would be needlefs to encourage it in 


* 1,093,750. T 2,343,75cl, 
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the northern provinces; nothing can thrive in 
thofe frozen deferts. The fcattered inhabitants 
of this inhofpitable climate will never be fupplied 
with any kind of food and raiment except what 
they can procure from birds, fifh and wild beatts, 
nor will they ever have any thing befides thefe to 
pay their taxes with. 

FurRTHER from the north, nature begins to 
wear a milder aipeét, and the country is more 
populous, and more capable of vegetation; yet 
throughout an immenfe extent of territory there 
are no marks of plenty, from the want of men and 
fufficient means for the cultivation of the land. 
The foil will become fufficiently fertile, if agricul- 
ture meets with reward and encouragement from 
the wiidom of government. The Ukraine deferves 
particular attention. 


Tuar fpacious region, which has belonged to 
the Porte and to Poland, and į now a part of the 
Czar’s dominions, is perhaps the moft fruitful 
country in the known world. It fupplies Ruflia 
with moít of her home confumption, and articles 
of trade ; and yet fhe does not receive the twentieth 
part of what it might be made to produce. The 
Coffacks, who inhabited that country, have almoft 
all perifhed in deftrmctive wars. Some attempts 
have been made to replace them by Oftiacs, and 
Samoiedes ; but it has not been confidered, that 
in blending men fo {mall and deformed with others 
of a tall, robuft, and valiant race, the former 
would only ferve to make the latter degenerate. 
It would be very eafy and practicable to give en- 
couragement to the Moldavians and Walachians 
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to fettle there, as they profefs the fame religion ® 9,9 * 
as Rufa, and confider it as the feat of the Greek ‘“-—~—~ 
empire. 

NoruinG would be more conducive to cultiva- 
tion than the working of the mines. Some are to 
be met with in feveral provinces, but they are 
numerous in Siberia, though it is a low country, 
and the foil is moift and marfhy. The iron that is 
dug out of thefe mines is better than in any other 
part of Ruffia, and equal to that of Sweden. The 
working of them would employ a number of men, 
and furnifh excellent implements of hufbandry to 
a fet of miferable flaves, who are compelled to 
dig a hard and ftubborn foil with inftruments of 
wood. Befides thefe iron mines, there are alfo 
others which contain thofe precious metals that 
are fo eagerly and fo univerfally coveted, and 
which are to be found inno part of the country ex- 
cept Siberia. ‘The filver mines near Argun have 
long been known, and others, both of filver and 
gold, have lately been difcovered in the country of 
the Bafkirs. It would be prudent for fome nations 
to neglect and ftop up theie fources of wealth; but 
that is not the cafe with Ruffia, where all the 
inland provinces are fo poor, that they are fcarce 
acquainted with thofe figns that have been univer- 
fally agreed upon to an{wer every article of com- 
merce. 

Tue trade which the Ruffians have opened with 
China, Perfia, Turkey and Poland, confifts prin- 
cipally in furs, fuch as ermine, fables, white wolves 
and black foxes {kins, which all come from Siberia. 
Some {kins that are remarkably fine, which have 
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very long eloffy hair, of a beautiful colour, or 
happen to be particularly pleafing to the buyer, 
fell at a moft extravagant price. Thefe branches 
of commerce might become more confiderable, 
and be extended to other objects. 

Bur the greateft demand for the produce of the 
country will always be on the fide of the Baltic. 
It felaom paffes through the hands of the Ruffian 
merchants. They commonly want {fkill, ftock, 
credit and liberty. The import and export of all 
commodities is tranfacted by foreign houfes. 

No country is fo happily fituated for extending 
its commerce. Almofít all its rivers are navigable. 
Peter the Great improved this natural advantage 
by the affiftance of art, and ordered canals to be 
cut to join thofe rivers together. The moft im- 
portant of them are finifhed; others are not quite 
completed, and fome are only planned. Such is 
the grand project of joining the Cafpian fea to the 
Euxine, by digging a canal from the Tanais to 
the Wolga. 

UNFORTUNATELY thefe means which render the 
circulation ofall commedities fo eafy in the inte- 
rior parts of Ruffia, and fo much facilitate an in- 
tercourfe with all parts of the globe, are made 
ufelefs by thofe reftraints which are not to be fur- 
mounted by induftry. 

THe government have referved to themfelves 
the privilege of buying and felling the moft va- 
luable productions of the country; and as long as 
this monopoly continues, trade will not be carried 
on with any degree of honefty or fpirit. The 
abolition of this deftruétive monopoly would con- 
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tribute to public profperity, but that alone would 
not be fufficient, without the reduétion of the 
army. 

W unen Peter I. came to the crown, the military 
in RuMa confifted only of 40,00@ Strelits, undif- 
ciplined and ferocious men, who had no courage 
but again{t the people whom they oppreffed, and 
again{t the fovereign whom they depofed or mur- 
dered at pleafure. This great prince difbanded 
thofe ieditious troops, and eftablifhed an army, 
modelled after thofe of the other {tates in Europe. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the goodnefs of its troops, 
Ruffia is of all the different powers that which 
ought to be the moft cautious of entering into a 
war. The defire of acquiring an influence in the 
affairs of Europe fhould never tempt the Ruffians 
far from their own frontiers; they could not aét 
without fubfidies, and it would be the higheit abfur- 
dity for a nation that has but fix perfons toa league 
{quare, ever to think of engaging in foreign fer- 
vice. Nor fhould they be excited to hoftilities by 
the defire of enlarging their dominions, which are 
already too extenfive. Rufa will never reap the 
benefit of the labours of the Czar, and form a 
compact ftate, or become an enlightened and 
flourifhing nation, unlefs it rencunces the rage oi 
conqueft, to apply folely to the arts of peace. 
None of its neighbours can compel it to depart 
from this falutary fyftem. 

On the north fide, the empire is better guarded 
by the frozen tea, than 1t would be by iquadrons 
and fortreffes. 
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To the eaft, a fingle battalion and two field 


, pieces, would difperie all the hords of Tartars 


that fhould attempt to moleft them. 

SHOULD Perfia ever again become powerful 
enough to make any attempts againit this empire, 
they would be rendered ineffectual by the Cafpian 
fea, and by thofe immenfe deferts which feparate 
that country from Ruffa. 

To the fouth, the Turks have at prefent 
loít their power, and the war would be equally 
detrimental to the conquered or the conquering 
party, on account of the fpot where it muft be 
Carried on. 

To the weft, the Ruffians have nothing to fear 
from the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, 
nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, and 
have hardly any territory left. 

SwEDEN has loft all that made her formidable, 
and without doubt may even be deprived of Fin- 
land, whenever it fhould fuit the intereft of the 
court of Peterfbure. 

SHOULD the genius of Frederick, which now 
ferves as a counterpoife in the north to the forces 
of Mufcovy, defcend to his fucceffors, it is not 
likely that the ambition of Brandenburgh fhould 
ever turn toward Ruffia. Thoíe monarchs could 
never venture an attack upon that empire, with- 
Out turning their forces alfo towards Germany ; 
and this would neceffarily divide their {trength in 
fuch a manner, that it could not act with efficacy. 

‘Tue refult of thefe difcuffions is, that it is for 
the true intereft of Ruffia to reduce her land forces, 
and poffibly her navy alfo. 
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Taer fimall connections of that empire with the 
reft of Europe, were {holly carried on by land, 
when the Englith, in feeking a paffage to the Enft 
Indies by the northern feas, difcovered the port of 
Archangel. Sailing up the Dwina, they came to 
Mofcow, and there laid the foundation of a new 
trade. 

Russta had as yet no other communication with 
her neighbours but by this port, when Peter I. 
invited the traders who frequent the white fea to 
come tọ the Baltic, and endeavoured to procure a 
more extenfive and advantageous mart for the pro- 
duétions of his empire. His creative genius foon 
enlarged his views. He was ambitious of making 
his country become a maritime power, and fta- 
tioned his fleets at Cronftadt, which is a harbour 
to Peterfburg. 

Tuer fea is not broad enough before the mouth 
of the harbour. The fhips that are coming in, 
are forcibly driven by the impetuofity of the Neva 
upon the dangerous coa({ts of Finland. The way 
to it is through a channel fo full of breakers, that 
they cannot be avoided unlefs the weather is re- 
markably fine. The fhips foon rot in the harbour. 
The failing of the fquadrons is greatly retarded by 
theice. There is no getting out hut -by an eatterly 
wind, and the wefterly winds blow in thote lati- 
tudes the greateft part of the fummer. Another 
inconvenience is, that the dock-yards are at Pe- 
terfburg, from whence the fhips cannot get to 
Crontftadt, without paffing over a very dangerous 
fat, that lies in the middle of the river. 
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If Peter J. had not had that partiality which 
great men have, as well as others, for their own 
plans, he might eafily have been made fenfible 
that Cronftadt and Peterfburg are improper places 
for the naval forces of Ruffia, and that it is in 
vain to expeét that are fhould remove every na- 
tural difadvantage. He would have given the 
preference to Revel, which is much fitter for the 
purpofe. Perhaps too, his own reflections would 
have led him to confider that the nature of his 
empire was not calculated for that {fpecies of power. 

Russia has but few fea-coafts; moft of them 
are not peopled; and no navigation will ever be 
carried an, unlefs there fhould be a change of 
government. Where then will officers be found 
capable of commanding men of war ? | 

Peter I. however, found means to form a navy. 
A paffion which nothing could controul, made 
him furmount obftacles whi h were thought to be 
invincible; but this he did with more parade 
than utility. If ever his fucceffors are earneitly 
intent to promote the good of their empire, they 
will forego the vain glory of difplaying their flag 
in diftant latitudes, where they have no trade to 
protect, as theirs is all carried on upon their own 
coaíts, and only by foreign merchants. When 
che Ruffians thus change their fyftem, they will 
fave the needlefs expence of thirty-fix or forty 
men of war, and will be fatisfied with their gal- 
łeys, which are fufficient for their defence, and 
would even enable them to attack all the powers 
on the Baltic, if it fhould be neceffary. 
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THese galleys are of different rates: {ome are 
fitted for cavalry, but a greater number for in- 
fantry. As the troops themfelves, who are taught 
to manage the oar, compofe the crew, the gal- 
leys are armed without expence or delay. The 
anchor is dropt every night, and the troops land 
where they are leaft expected. 


Wren the landing is effected, the troops draw 
the galleys afhore, and form a kind of intrench- 
ment with them. Part of the army are left as 
a guard, and the reft difperfe about the coun- 
try that they intend to lay under contribution. 
When the expedition is over, they reimbark, 
and renew their plunders in other places. Ex- 
perience has fhewn how much may be done by 
thefe armaments. 





Tue changes we have fuggefted, are indifpen- 
fably neceffary to render Rufa a flourifhing ftate ; 
but this is not the only thing required. To 
infure the continuance of her profperity, fome 
ftability muft be given to the order of the fuc- 
ceffion. The crown of Rufa was long heredi- 
tary; Peter I. made it patrimonial; and it be- 
came eleétive at the laft revolution. But every 
nation would wifh to know upon what right its 
government 1s e{ftablifhed; and the clajm that 
has the ereateft effect upon the people is birth- 
right. When this evident mark of fucceffion is 
removed from the eyes of the multitude, uni- 
verfal revolt and diffention prevail. 

Bur it is not enough to give the people a 
fovereign whom they cannot refufe to acknow- 
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ledge, that fovereign muft make them happy ; and 
this can never be done in Ruffia, till the form 
of government is changed. 

Civit flavery is the condition of every fubyeét 
in the empire, who is not noble: they are all 
at the difpofal of their barbarous matters, as 
cattle are in cther countries. Amongft thefe 
faves, none are fo ill ufed as thofe who till 
the ground, thofe valuable men, whofe eafe, 
happinefs, and freedom have been celebrated 
with fuch enthufiafm in happier climates. 

Poxtiticat flavery is the lot of the whole na- 
tion, fince the fovereigns have eftablifhed arbi- 
trary power. Among the fubjeéts who are con- 
fidered as free, not one can be morally cer- 
tain of the fafety of his perfon, the property 
of his fortune, or even of his liberty, which 
may at any time be taken away, except in fome 
cafes previoufly determined by Jaw. 

Europe has long been entertained with the 
project of a code of laws preparing for Ruffia. 
The great princefs, who now governs that em- 
pire, “well knew, that the people themfelves muft 
approve the laws they are to obey, that they 
may reverence and value them as their own work; 
and thus addreffed the deputies from all the cities 
of her vat empire: My children, confider well 
with me the interefts of the nation, let us toge- 
ther draw up a body of laws, which may eftablifh 

public felicity upon a permanent bafis. But what 
are laws without magiftates? What are magi- 
{trates, whofe fentence the defpot may reverie 
according 
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according to his own caprice, and even punifh 
them for paffing it ? 

Unver fuch a government, no tie can fubfitt 
between the members and their head. If he is 
always formidable to them, they are no lefs {fo to 
him. The ftreneth he exerts to opprefs them, 
is no other than their own united ftrength turn- 
ed again{t themfelves. Defpair, or a nobler fen- 
timent, may every moment turn it again{t him. 


THE refpet due to the memory of fo great 
aman as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from 
declaring that his talents did not enable him at 
One view to difcover every requifite necefiary 
to form a well conftituted fttate. He was na- 
turally aman of genius, and had been inipired 
with a love of glory. This paffion made him 
active, patient, affiduous, indefatigable, and ca- 
pable of conquering every difficulty which na- 
ture, ignorance, cuftom or obftinacy could op- 
pofe to prevent the fuccefs of his enterprizes. 
With thefe virtues, and the foreign aids he called 
in, he fucceeded in eftablifhing an army, a fleet, 
and a fea-port. Hie made fever:il regulations 
neceflary for the profecution of his great pro- 
jects > but though he has been generally extolled 
as a law-giver, he only enacted two or three 
laws, and thofe bear a ftamp of a favage difpo- 
fition, Hie never proceeded fo far as to com- 
bine the happinefs of his people with his own 
perfonal greatnefs. After his noble inftitutions, 
his people were as wretched as ever, and {till 
groaned under poverty, flavery, and oppreffion. 
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He never relaxed in any one inftance his arbitrary 
power, but rather made it more oppreffive ; and 
bequeathed to his fucceffors that deteftable and 
pernicious idea, that the fubjeéts are nothing, 
and that the fovereign is all. 


Since his death, it has been repeatedly afiert- 
ed that the nation was not yet fufficiently en- 
lightened to receive any benefit from being made 
free. But let flattering courtiers and falfe minifters 
learn, that liberty is the birthright of all men ; that 
every well regulated fociety ought to be directed to 
the general good; and that it is power obtained 
by unlawful means which has deprived the greateit 
part of the globe of this natural advantage. 

CATHERINE, who feems to have afcended the 
throne with an ambition for great actions, be- 
pins to be fenfible, that ravages committed in 
the deferts of Moldavia, and in fome defencelefs 
ilands, bought with the lives of two or three 
hundred thouiand men, will not endear her 
name to pofterity. She is labouring to inftil 
notions of liberty into a people ftupified by fla- 
very; but i is doubtful whether fhe will fuc- 
ceed with the prefent generation. 

Wiru regard to the next, perhaps, the beft 
method would be, to chufe out one of the 
moft fertile provinces of the empire, to ereét ha- 
birations there, and to fupply them with all the 
implements of hufbandry, and to Alot a portion 
of land to each houfe. It would then be pro- 
per to invite free men from civilized countries, 
to give them the entire property of the houfes 
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and lands prepared for them, to fecure to them 
a fubfiftence tor three years, and to have them 
governed by a chief who has no property in the 
country. A toleration fhould be granted to all 
religions, and confequently private and domefttic 
worfhip fhould be allowed, but no public form 
of worfhip be eftablifhed. 


From thence the feeds of liberty would fpread 
all over the empire: the adjacent countries 
would fee the happinefs of thefe colonifts, and 
wifh to be as happy as them. Were I to be 
caít among favages, I would not bid them build 
huts to fhelter them from the inclemency of the 
weather; they would only laugh at me; but I 
would build one myfelf. When the fevere feafon 
came on, I fhould enjoy the benefit of my fore- 
fight; the favage would fee it, and next year 
he would imitate me. It is the fame with an 
enilaved nation; we are not to bid them be free, 
but we are to lay before their eyes the fweets 
of liberty, and they will wifh for them. 

I wouLtp by no means impofe upon my co- 
loniits the burden of the firft expences I had 
incurred on their account; much lefs would I 
entail the pretended debt voon their offspring. 
This would be falfe and inhuman policye Is not 
a {tate fufficiently rewarded by a man of twenty, 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, who voluntarily 
devotes his perfon, his ftrength, his talents and 
his life to the fervice of the public? Muft he 
pay a rent likewife for the prefent he makes? 
When he becomes opulent, he may be confidered 

as 
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as a fubjećt, but not till the third or fourth ge- 


neration, if the project is meant tof `eed, and 
if the people are to be brought t that con- 
dition, the advantages of which th: have had 


time to be acquainted with. 


In this new arrangement, where the itnteic.is 
of the monarch wiil be blended with thol of 
the fubjeét, in order to ftrengthen Ruffic, fhe 
muft aim lefs at glory, and facrifice the infivence 
fhe has affumed over the general afs of Eu- 
rope. Peterfburg, which has improperly been 
made a capital, muit be reduced to a meer com- 
mercial ftaple; and the feat of government tranf- 
ferred to ihe heart of the empire. It is from 
fuch a center of dominion, that a wife fovereign, 
acquainted with the wants and refources of his 
people, will effectually labour to unite the de- 
tached parts of that large empire. From the 
fuppreffion of every kind of flavery, will fpring 
up a middle ftate among the people, without 
which, neither arts, manners, nor learning, ever 
exifted in any nation. 


TiL this is accomplifhed, the court of Rufa 
will endeavour in vain to enlighten the nation, 
by inviting famous men from all countries. Thofe 
exotics will perifh there, as foreign plants do 
in our green houfes. In vain will they ereéct 
fchools and academies at Peterfburg ; in vain will 
they fend pupils to Paris and to Rgme, to be 
trained up uncer the beft mafters. Thole young 
men, on their return from their travels, will be 
forced to neglect their talents, and embrace an 
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inferior ftation to procure a fubfiftence. In all 
undertakings, much depends upon the firit fteps 
we take; and the firit itep is certainly to en- 
courage mechanic arts, and the lower claffles of 
men. If we learn to till the ground, to drefs 
fkins, to manufacture our wool, we fhall foon 
fee wealthy families ipring up. From thefe will 
arife children, who, not chufing to follow the 
laborious profeffions of their fathers, will begin 
to think, to converfe, to write, and to imitate 
nature; and then we fhall have philofophers, 
orators, poets, painters, and ftatuaries. Their 
produétions will be fought after by rich men, 
and they will purchafe them. As long as men 
are in want they will work, and continue their 
labour till their wants are fatisfied. ‘Then they 
become indolent, and unable to employ their 
time; and thus the finer arts are in all places 
the offspring of g@nius and indolence, for men 
fiy to them when they have no other refources. 
Ir we attend to the progrefs of fociety, we 
fhall fnd hufbandmen plundered by robbers; 
thefe hufbandmen felect a few from among them- 
felves to oppofe the robbers, and thus they com- 
mence foldiers. Whilft fome are reaping, and 
the reft upon guard, fome perfons looking on 
fay to the labourers and foldiers, you {eem to 
be hard at work; if you that are hufbandmen 
will feed us, and you that are foldiers will 
defend us, we will beguile your labours with our 
fongs and dances. Hence the origin of the trou- 
badour, or bard, and of the man of fcience. 
In procefs of time, the latter is fometimes joined 
with 
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with the chief againft the people, and fings the 
praifes of tyranny; fometimes with the people 
againft the tyrant, and then he fings the praifes 
of liberty. Which ewer part he takes, he be- 
comes in time a citizen of coniequence. 

Ler us atend to the ufual progrefs of na- 
ture, and indeed it would be in vain to depart 
from ‘it. We fhall find all our efforts ineffec- 
tual, and every thing tending to decay around 
us; we fhall be nearly in the fame barbarous 
ftate, from which we endeavoured to extricate 
ourfelves; nor fhall we be able to effect this, till 
fome events occafion -an imperfect police to be 
eftablifhed, whofe progrefs at moft can only Be 
acetlerated by foreign affiftance. This is all we 
can reafonably expeét, and we muft eontinue 
tò cultivate our land. 

Iw this we fhall find another advantage, which 
is, that the arts and-{ciencesof our own growth 
will gradually advance towards perfection, and 
we fhall be originals ; whereas, tf we copy foreign 
motels, we fhall be ignorant of the caufe of 
their perfectiqn, and we fhall never be any thing 
more than imperfe& imitators. 

Tue picture we have here drawn of Ruffia, 
may be thought to be an improper digreffion ; 
but, perhaps, this ts the time. to form a right 
eftimate of a power, which for fome years paft 
Bas acted fo confpicuous and diftinguithed a part, 
Eet us now inquire into the connections other 
European nations have formed with China. 

Inpustry prevails among the Chinefe more 
than among any other people in the warld; per- 

haps, 
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haps, indeed, it is the only country in which no ol dan 


idle perfon can be found. Though the art of 
printing is known there, and general education 
carefully attended to, yet the Chinefe cannot fhew 
either a capital building, or a beautiful ftatue, 
or any elegant compofitions in poetry, or profes; 
they have no mufic, nor painting; nor have they 
any of that kind of knowledge, which a man of 
refleftion, and even unconnected with fociety, 
might by his own induftry carry to a great de- 
oree of perfection. As their cuftoms allow of 
no emigration, and as the empire is extremely 
populous, their labours are confined to the ne- 
ceflaries of life. More profit attends the inven- 
tion of the moft trifling ufeful art, than is de- 
rived from the moft tublime difcovery which ıs 
only an exertion of genius. A man, who can 
turn the cuttings of gauze to fome ufe, is more 
efteemed than ong who can folve the moft dif- 
ficult problem. In this country it is a queftion 
{till more frequently afked than amongit our- 
felves, What is the ufe of this? The apprehenfion 
of a fcarcity fills the mind of every citizen with 
anxiety : they all exert thcir utinoft endeavours, 
and lofe no time in endeavouring to prevent it, 
Private intereit is the fecret.or open {pring of all 
the actions of the Chinefe. They mfift there- 
fore neceffarily be addicted to lying, fraud, and 
theft; and mutt be mean, felfifh, and covetous. 
An Europzan, who buys filks at Canton, 1s 
cheated in the quantity, quality, and price. The 
goods are carried on board; where the difhoneity 
of the Chinefe merchant is foon detected. When 


he 
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he comes for his money, the European tells him: 
Chinefe, thou haft cheated me. That may be, 
replies the Chinefe, but you muft pay. Bur, 
fays the European, thou art a rogue, a fcoundrel, 
a wretch. European, anfwers the Chinefe, that 
may be, but I muft be paid. The European 
pays, the Chinefe takes his money, and fays at 
parting, What has thy anger availed thee? What 
advantage haft thou obtained by thy abufe of 
me? Would it not have been much better to 
have paid at once, and have been filent? W here- 
ever men are hardened to infults, and are not 
afhamed of difhonefty, the empire may be very 
well governed, but the morals of the people 
muit be very bad. 

Turis difpofition for gain made the Chinefe 
renounce the ufe of gold and filver coin in their 
inland trade. ‘They were forced to this by the 
great increafe of coiners, and were reduced to 
the neceffity of ufing only copper money. 

Copper becoming icarce, though hiftory has 
not informed us by what means, thote fhells were 
afterwards brought into ule, io well known by 
the name of cowries. The government having 
obiferved that the people grew diflatisfied with 
io brittle a commodity in heu of coin, ordered 
that all copper veffels in the empire fhould be 
brought to the mint. This ill judged expedient 
proving infufficient to anfwer the demands of the 
public, about four hundred temples of the god 
Fo were ordered to be demolifhed, and all his 
idols melted down. After this, the court paid 
the magiftrates and the army, partly in copper, 
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and partly in paper currency. The people were 
fo exafperated at thele dangerous innovations, 
that the government was obliged to drop them. 
From that time, which was three hundred years 
ago, copper coin is the only legal money. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the felf-interefted difpofi- 
tion cf ¿Le Chinefe, their foreign connections were 
for along time but fmall. Their referved beha- 
viour with other people proceeded from the con- 
tempt they had for them. They grew defirous, 
however, of frequenting the neighbouring ports; 
and the Tartar government, lefs folicitous to pre- 
ferve the antien: manners than the former go- 
vernment was, tivoured this means of increafing 
the wealth of tne nation. Voyages were openly 
undertaken, whici before were only tolerated by 
the interefted governors of the maritime provinces. 
A people fo famed for their wifdom, could not 
fail of meeting with a favourable reception where- 
ever they went. “They took advantage of the 
high opinion other nations entertained of their 
tafte, to recommend the commodities they had 
to difpofe of, and their activity exerted itfelf on 
the continent as well as by fea. 

CHINA at prefent trades with Corea, which is 
fuppofed to have been originally peopled with 
Tartars. It has certainly often been conquered 
by them, and has been fometimes fubyeét to, fome- 
times independent of, the Chinefe; to whom it 
now pays trgbute. FHicre they carry china ware, 
tea, and filks; and in return bring home hemp 
and cotton, and an ordinary fort of ginfeng. 
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Tue Tartars, who may be confidered as fo- 
reigners, purchafe of the Chinefe woollen ftuffs, 
rice, tea, tobacco, for which they give them fheep, 
oxen, furs, and chiefly ginteng. This fhrub 
grows only upon the higheft mountains, in the 
thickeft forefts, and about craggy rocks. ‘The 
{tem is fomewhat hairy, ftrait, round, and of a 
deep red, except towards the bottom, where it 
becomes whitifh. It grows to the height of about 
eighteen inches. Towards the top, it throws out 
branches which bear oblong leaves, that are {mall, 
woolly, jagged, of a dark green on the upper 
fide, and whitifh and gloffy on the back. The 
age of the fhrub is known by the fhoots, and its 
value increafes in proportion to its age. ‘J he vir- 
tues of the ginfeng are many, but it is generally 
allowed to be a ftrenethener of the ftomach, and 
a purifier of the blood. The Chinefe are fo fond 
of it, that they never think they can pay too dear 
for it. The government fends out ten thoufand 
Tartar foldiers every year to gather this plant, and 
every one is obliged to bring two ounces of the 
beft ginfeng gratis, and for the reft they are paid 
its weight in filver. Private perfons are not al- 
lowed to gather it. This odious prohibition does 
not preventthem. If they did not break this un- 
juft laws they would not be able to pay for the 
commodities they buy in the empire, and confe- 
quently muft fubmit to the want of them. 

We have already taken notice of ethe trade of 
China with the Ruffians. At prefent it is of little 


confequence, but it may and muft become con- 
fiderable. 
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Tre trade China carries on with the inhabitants 
of lefs Bucharia confifts only in exchanging 
its tea, tobacco, and woollen cloth for the 
sold duft thete people find in their ftreams, when 
the {now begins to melt. If ever thofe favages 
learn to work the mines that their mountains 
abound with, their connections, which are now 
fo few, will foon increafe, and it is impoffible to 
determine how far they may be extended. 

Tue empire of China is parted from the Mogul 
dominions and other parts of India, by fands, 
mountains, and rocks, which prevent all commu- 
nication ; their inland trade is, therefore, fo con- 
tracted, that it does not exceed eight or nine mil- 
lions *. That which they carry on by fea is more 
confiderable. 

Ir is fupported by their filks, their tea, their 
china, and fome articles of lefs confequence. Japan 
pays the Chinefe in copper and gold; the Philip- 
pine iflands, with piaftres; Batavia, with pepper 
and other fpices ; Siam, with woods for dying, 
and with varn:ifh; Tonquin, with filk; and Co- 
chinchina, with fugar and gold. All thefe fe- 
veral articles together may amount to thirty mil- 
lions +, and employ a hundred and fifty veffels. 
The Chinefe get at leatt cent. per cent. upon them, 
of which Cochinchina pays half. Their cor- 
refpondents in moft of the towns they trade with, 
are defcendents of their own countrymen who fled 
from China, when the Tartars made themfelves 
matters of it. 


* On an avetage, about 372,2001, T 1,3%2,5¢c01]. 
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Tue trade of China, which 1s not carried on to the 
north beyond Japan, nor to the eaít beyond the 
ftreights of Malacca and of Sunda, would pro- 
bably have been extenced, if the Chinefe fhip- 
builders had not been fo wedded to their old cuf- 
toms, and had condefcended to receive inftruction 
from the Europeans. 

WHEN the Europeans firt appeared upon the 
coafts of China, they were admitted equally into 
all the ports. ‘I heir extreme familiarity with the 
women, their haughtinefs with the men, and re- 
peated acts of infulc and indifcretion, foon depriv- 
ed them of that privilege, and now they are only 
fuffered to put in at Canton, the fouthermoft har- 
bour of the empire. 

Taer city of Canton is fituated on the banks of 
the Tigris, a large river, which on one part com- 
municates with the remoteft provinces by means of 
feveral canals, and on the other admits the largeft 
{hips to come up to its walls. Formerly the 
French fhips were to be feen there with the Chi- 
neie vefiels, but now all European fhips are oblig- 
ed to anchor at Hoaung-pon, four leagues from 
the city. It'is not clear, whether the Chinefe 
were induced to take this precaution from the 
fear of being furprifed, or whether it was a con- 
trivance of men in power for their own private in- 
terelt. The miftruf ful and rapacious difpofition 
of the Chinefe authorifes both thefe conjectures. 

Tsis regulation did noc affiét the failors them- 
felves > they itill enjoyed in Canton all the free- 
Com that is confilent with public tranquillity. 
T hev were naturally inclined ro make an improver 
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ufe of this indulgence, and they foon grew tired 
of the circumtpection which is requifite un er a 
government fo much addicted to ceremony. They 
were punifhed for their imprudence, and forb.dden 
all accefs to men in power. The magif{trate, wearied 
out with their perpetual complaints, would no 
longer hear them, but through the channel of 
interpreters who were dependent on the Chinefe 
merchants. All Europeans were ordered to re- 
fide in one particular part of the town, that was 
allotted to them. None were exempted but {uch 
as could procure a perfon, who would be aniwer- 
able for their good behaviour. ‘The rettraints 
were made ftill more grievous in 17600. The 
court being informed by the Enghifh, that trade 
laboured under great difficulties, fent commniiffaries 
from Pekin, who were bribed by the parties ac- 
cufed. Upon the report made by thefe partial 
men, all the Europeans were confined in a few 
houfes, where they could only trade with fuch 
merchants as had an exclufive privilege. This 
monopoly has lavely been abolifhed, but the other 
re{traints {till continue the fume. 

THESE mortifications have not“ induced us to 
relingquifh the trade to China. We continue 
to get from thence tea, chin® raw filk, manu- 
factured filks, varnifh, paper, and fome other 
articles. 

Tue tea plant is a fhrub about as high as our 
pomegranate or myrtle. It 1s propagated by feeds, 
which are fown in holes three or four inches deep. 
No part of it is ufed but the leaves; which it 
bears in abundance at three years old, but a lefs 
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quantity at feven. It is then cut down to the 
{tem to obtain the fhoots, every one of which 
bears nearly as many leaves as a whole fhrub. 

Tea 1s cultivated in moft provinces of China, 
but is not equally good every where; though care 
is always taken to place it in a fouthern afpeét 
and in valleys. The tea that grows in ftony 
ground is far preferable to that which grows in a 
light foil, but the worft fort is that which is pro- 
duced in a clayifh ground. 

Tue different degree of perfection in tea does 
not arife merely from the difference of foil; but 
chiefly from the feafon in which it is gathered. 

Tse tea is gathered in March, when the leaves 
are yet fmall, tender and delicate; and this is 
called imperial tea, becaufe it is chiefly referved 
for the ufe of the court and people of rank. The 
fecond time of gathering it is in April; the leaves 
are then larger and more fpread, but of lefs quality 
than the frft. The lat and worft kind of tea is 
gathered in May. It is all clofely packed up in 
chefts made of a coarfe kind of tin, that the air 
may not get aft it, which would fpoil its flavour. 

Tea is the common drink of the Chinefe; and 
was not introduced among them through vain 
caprico. Almoft throughout the empire, the water 
is onWholefome and naufeous. Of all the methods 
that were tried to improve it none fucceeded fo 
well as tea. Upon trial it was thowght to be en- 
ued with many virtues, and extoiled as an excellent 
diflolvent, a purifier of the blood, a ftrengthener of 
the head and ftomach, and a promoter of digeftion 
aod pepfpiration. 
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THe high opinion which the Europeans who 
firt went into China conceived of its inhabitants, 
induced them to adopt the high, though, perhaps, 
exaggerated opinion the Chinefe had of tea. We 
caught the enthufiaim, and it has gone on in- 
creafing in the North of Europe and America, 
where the air is thick and loaded with vapours. 

WHATEVER may be the influence of prejudice 
in general, yet it muft be aJlowed, that tea pro- 
duces fome good effects in thofe countries where 
the ufe of it is univerfally adopted: but thefe 
effects cannot be fo great any where as in China. 
We know the Chinefe referve the beft tea for 
themfelve8, and adulterate that intended for ex- 
portation, by mixing with it other leaves, which 
refemble thofe of tea in fhape, but may not have 
the fame properties. We know too, that, fince 
the exportation has been fo great, they are not fo 
curious in the choice of the foil, nor fo careful in 
the preparing of it. Our manner of ufing it may 
likewife contribute to leffen its virtues. We drink 
it too hot and too ftrong; we put in a great deal 
of fugar, frequently perfumes, and fometimes per- 
nicious liquors. Befides all this, irs being con- 
veyed fo far by fea is alone fuficient to exhanft 
moft of its falubrious fakts. 

We fhall never be abie to uwerermine exactly the 
virtues of tea, till it is tranfplanted into our own 
climates. We began to defpair of fuccefs, though 
the experiments had been only made with feed, 
and of a bad fort too. At laft a tree has been 
brought over, the ítem of which meafured fx 
inches, and it has been put into the hands of Lin. 
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nzus, the moft celebrated botaniit ın J+urope. 
He has found means to preferve it, and thinks he 
fhall be able to propagate it in open air, even in 
Sweden, fince it thrives in the northern parts of 
China. It will be a very great advantage to us, if 
we can cultivate a plant, which can never fuffer 
fo much by change of foil, as by growing mufty in 
the long voyage it muft undergo in being brought 
from abroad. It is not long fince we had as little 
profpect of attaining to the art of making porce- 
lair 

SomME years 2go there were in the collection of 
Count Caylus two or three little fragments of a 
vafe fuppofed to be Egyptian, which being carefully 
analyfed proved to be unglazed porcelain. If that 
learned man is not miftaken, or kas not been mil- 
informed, the making porcelain was known in 
the flourifhing days of ancient Egypt. But with- 
out iome more authentic monuments than the 
allegation of a fingle fact, we muft not deprive Chi- 
na of this invention, where the art has been known 
for a longer time than we can trace. 

Ecyvpt is fuppofed by many to have the pre- 
eminence in pd'nt of antiquity, both in regard to 
its toundation, and to laws, fciences, and arts in 
general, thouragh pe haps China may have as good 
a claim nor can it be ce.tainly determined whe- 
ther thefe two empires are nor equally anc.enr, and 
have noè received all their focial imittitutions from 
a people inhabiting the vaft re sion that divides 
them ? Whether the lavage inhabitants of the great 
mountains of Afia, aiter wandering about for 
rnany ages on the continent that forms the center 
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of our hemifphere, have not infenfibly difperfed 
them{elves towards the coafts of the feas thac fur- 
rounded it, and formed themfelve: into feparate 
nations in China, India, Perfia and Egypt? Whe- 
ther the iucceflive floods, which miy have happen- 
ed in that part of the world, may not have inclofed 
and confined them to thofe regions full of moun- 
tains and deferts ? Thefe conjeétures are not fo- 
reion to the hiftory of commerce, which in future 
times muft greatly tend to illuftrate the general 
hiftory of the human race, of the feveral fettle- 
ments they have formed, of their opinions, and in- 
ventions of every kind. 

Tue art of making porcelain is, if not one of 

the mott wonderful, at leaft one of the moft pleaf- 
ing that men have ever difcovered: it is the 
neatnefs of luxury, which is preferable to its 
magnificence. 
PorRCELAIN is an earthen ware of the moft per- 
fect kind. It varies in colour, texture and tranf- 
parency. ‘Tranf{parency indeed 1s not effential to 
it, for there is a great deal of very fine porcelain 
which has not this quality. 

Ir is ufually covered with white or coloured 
varnifh. This varnifh is merely a layer of melted 
olafs, which mutt neverse completely tranfparent. 
This is ftiled glazed porcelain, and is properly 
what we cail china; the unglazed is diftinguifhed 
by the name of porcelain bifcuit. This is intrinfi- 
cally as good as the other, but is neither fo ele- 
zant, fo bright, nor fo beautiful. 
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THe word earthen ware is well adapted to 
porcelain, becaufe, as all other earthen ware, the 
fubitance of it is pure earth, without any altera- 
tion from art but the mere divifion of its parts. 
No metallic or faline fubftance whatever muft enter 
jnto its compofition, not even in the glazing, which 
mutt be made of fubftances nearly, if not alroge- 
ther, as fimple 


Tue beft porcelain, and commonly the clofeft, 
is that which is made of the fimpleft materials, 
fuch as a vitrifiable ftome, and a pure and white 
clay. On this laít fubitance depend the clofenefs 
and compactneis of porcelain, and indeed of earthen 
ware in general. 

Tse connoiufleurs divide the china that comes 
from Afia into fix claffes ; the trouted china, the 
old white, the japan, the Chinefe, the Chinefe 
japan, and the Indian. Thefe feveral app Nations 
rather denote a difference that, ftrikes the eye than 
a real diftinction. 

Tue trouted china, which no doubt is called 
fo from the refemblance it bears to the fcales of a 
trout, feems to be the moft ancient, and favours 
moft of the infamcy of the art. It has two imper- 
fections. The paft- is always very brown, and 
the furface appears full of cracks. 4 hefe cracks 
are not on'y in the glazing, b t in the porcelain 
itíclf; and therefoie this fort has but a imal] degree 
of tranfparency, does not found well, is very brittle, 
and bears the fire better than any a:Her. To hide 
thefe cracks, it is painted with a variety of colours: 
in this kind of ormament confits its only vaiue. 
Phe facility with which Count Lauragais has | 
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imitated it, has convinced us that it 1s only an im- 
perfect fort of porcelain. 

THE old white is certaynly very beautiful, whe- 
ther we confider only the glazing, or examine 
the bifcuit. This is very valuable porcelain, but 
very fcarce, and but little ufed. The pafte of it 
feems to be extremely fhort, and fit only for {mall 
vates, figures, and other ornamental china. Tr is 
fold in trade for japan, though it is certain that 
fome very fine of the fame kind is made in China. 
It is of two different hues; the one a perfeét cream 
colour, the other a blueifh white, which makes it 
look more tran{parent. The glazing feems to be 
more incorporated into this laft. This fort has 
been attempted at St. Cloud, and fome pieces have 
been produced that looked very beautiful; but 
thofe who have narrowly examined them have faid 
they were no better than frit or lead, and would 
not bear a compariion. 

THe japan is not fo eafily diftinguifhed as moft 
people imagine, from th- fineft of the fort made 
in China. A connoiffeur whom we have confult- 
ed, pretends that in general the glazing of the 
true japan is whiter, and has lef of the blueifh 
calft than the porcelain of China, that the orna- 
ments are laid on with lefs profufion, that the 
biue is brighter, and the patterns and floWers not 
fo whimiical, and better copied from nature. His 
opinion feems to be confirmed by the titimony 
of iome writers, who tel! us, that the Chinefe who 
trade to Japan bring home fome pieces of china 
that make more fhew tnan their own, but are not 
jo folid; and that they ferve to ornament their 
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apartments, but they never ufe them, becaufe 
they will not bear the fire well. All china glazed 
with coloured varnifh, whether fea green, blueifh 
or purple, he believes to be Chinefe. Ail the 
japan brought into Europe comes from the Dutch, 
wio are the only Europeans that are fuffered to 
come into that empire. Poffibly they may have 
picked it out of the porcelains brought hither every 
year by the Chinefe, or they may have purchafed 
it at Canton. In either cafe, the diftinction be- 
tween the porcelain of Japan and that of China 
would not be founded on fact, but merely on 
prejudice. From this opinion it is plain, that 
what is fold here for japan is very fine china. 
THer®e is lefs doubt about what we call porce- 
lain of China. The glazing has a bluer caft than 
that of Japan, it is more highly coloured, and 
the patterns are more whimfical. The pafte is in 
general whiter and more compact; the grain finer 
and clofer, and the china thinner. Amoneft the 
feveral forts made in China, there is one that is 
veiy ancient; it 1s painted of a deep blue, a beauti- 
ful red, or a green like verdigreate, and is very 
coarfe, very thrck, and very heavy. Some of this 
is trouted, and the grain is often dry and brown. 
That which is not égrouteel has a clear found, but 
both want traniparency. It is fold for old china, 
and the fineit pieces are fuppofed to come trom 
Japan. It was originally a better fort of earthen 
ware, rather-than a true porcelain ; ‘time and ex- 
perience may have improved it. It is grown more 
treufparent, and the colours being more carefully 
f2id on, they look brighter. ‘Ihe effential difference 
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between this and other china is, that this is made 
of a fhorter pafte, and is very hard and folid. The 
pieces of this china have always at the bottom the 
marks of three or four fupporters, which were put 
to prevent its giving way in baking. By this con- 
trivance, the Chinefe have fucceeded in making 
very large pieces of porcelain. Thofe that are not 
of this fort, and which is called modern china, are 
of a longer pafte and finer grain, and are higher 
glazed, whiter and clearer. They feldom have the 
marks of the fupporters, and their tranfparency 
has nothing glaffy in it. All that is made with this 
patte is eafily turned, fo that it is vifible the work- 
man’s hand is glided over it, as over a fine fmooth 
Clay. . There is an infinite variety of this fort of 
china, both as to form, colouring, workmanfhip 
and price. - 

A FIFTH fort is what we call chinefe japan, be- 
caufe it unites the,ornaments of the porcelain 
which is thought to come from Japan, with thofe 
that are more in the Chinefe tafte. Among this 
kind of porcelain, there is fome that is ornament- 
ed with a very fine blue, with white fcrolls. The 
glazing of this kind is remarkable for being atrue 
white enamel, whereas that of the other forts is 
half tranfparent; for the Chinefe glazing is never 
entirely fo. 

Tue colours in general are laid on in the fame 
manner, both on the true china and the imita- 
tions of it. “he firft and moft laftine of them is 
the blue that is extracted from fmalt, which is 
nothing more than the calx of cobalt. This co- 
lour is commonly laid on before the pieces are 
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either glazed or baked, fo that the glazing that is 
put on afterwards {erves as a diffolvent. All the 
other colours, and even the blue that enters into 
the compofition on the pallet, are laid on over the 
glazing, and muit firft be mixed up and ground 
with a faline fubftance or calx of lead, that fa- 
vours their ingrefs into the glazing. It is a pretty 
common thing for the Chinefe to colour the whole 
of the glazing; the colour is then laid on neither 
above nor below it, but is incorporated into the 
glazing itfeif. Some very extraordinary fanciful 
ornaments are made inthis manner. In whatever 
way the colours are applied, they are commonly 
extracted from cobalt, gold, iron, mifieral earths, 
and copper. That which is extracted from copper 
isea very cCelicate colour, and requires great care 
in the preparation. 

ALL the forts of porcelain we have defcribed 
are made at King-to-ching, an immenfe town in 
the province of Kiamfi. This manufacture em- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and a million of men. 
It has been attempted to be made at Pekin and 
other places of the empire, but it has not fuc- 
ceeded any where, though the fame workmen 
have been employed, and the fame materials made 
ufe of; fo that this branch of induftry is entirely 
given Up, except in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
where the fort of porcelain is made that is known 
amongit us by the name of India china. The 
pafte is long and yielding; but in general the co- 
lours, efpecially the blue, and the red of mars, 
are far inferior to what comes from Japan and the 
interior parts of China. All the colours, except 
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the blue, ftand up in lumps, and are very badly 
laid on. ‘This is the only china that has purple, 
which has given rife to that abfurd notion of its 
being painted in Holland. Molt of the cups, and 
plates, and other veffels our merchants bring 
home are of this manufacture, which is lefs 
efteemed in China than our delft is in Europe. 

ATTEMPTS have been made to introduce this 
art into Europe. It has fucceeded beft in Saxony. 
The porcelain that comes from this country 1s 
real porcelain, and probably made with very 
fimple materials, though prepared and mixed with 
more art than in Afia. ‘This curious preparation, 
together with the fcarcity of the materials, is no 
doubt what makes the Drefden porcelain fo dear. 
As there is but one fort of pafte that comes from 
that manufacture, it has been furmifed, and not 
without fome degree of probability, that the 
Saxons were only in poffeffion of their own fecret, 
and by no means of the art of making china. 
What feems to confirm this fufpicion is the great 
affinity between the Saxon and other German 
porcelain, which feems to be made upon the fame 
principle. 

However this be, it is certain no porcelain is 
higher glazed, fmoother, better fhaped, more 
pleafing to the eye, or more folid and durable. It 
will refift a fierce fre much longer than many of 
the forts mase in China. ‘The colours are finely 
difpofed, and executed in a matterly manner; 
none are fo well adapted to the glazing; they are 
blended with great exactnefs; they are bright, 
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without being fhaded and glazed, like thofe of 
moít of the porcelain made at Sevre. 

Tue mention of this place reminds us that we 
muft take notice of the porcelain made in France. 
This, like the Englifh, is only made with frit, 
that is, with ftones that are not fufible in them- 
felves, but receive a beginning of fufion from the 
mixture of a greater or lefs quantity of falt; and 
accordingly it is more glaffy, of a loofer texture, 
and more brittle than any other. That of Sevre, 
which is by far the worft of all, and always looks 
yellowifh and dirty, which betrays the lead they 
put into the glazing, has no other merit than 
what it derives from the excellence of the artifts 
that are employed for the patterns and the pencil- 
ing. Thefe great matters have difplayed io much 
tafte in the execution of fome of the pieces, that 
they will be the admiration of pofterity; but in 
itfelf, this ware will never be but an object of 
taite, luxury and expence. The fupporters will 
always be a principal caufe of its dearnefs. 

ALL porcelain, when it receives the laft effeét 
of the fire, is actually in a ftate that has a tendency 
to fufion, is {oft and pliable, and might be worked 
like red hot iron. ‘There is none but what will 
bend and give way when it is in that ftate. If the 
pieces, when they are turned, are thicker, or pro- 
ject more on one fide than another, the ftrongeft 
will infallibly bear away the weakeft; they will 
warp to that fide, and the piece is fpoiled. This 
inconvenience is prevented, by propping it up 
with bits of porcelain made of the fame pafte, of 
different fhapes, which are applied under or to the 
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parts that project, and are moft in danger of be- 
ing warped. As ali porcelain fhrinks in baking, 
the props muft alfo be made of {uch m-teriais as 
will yield in the fame degree exaétly as the pafte 
they are intended to fupport. As the different 
paftes do not fhrink equally, it follows that the 
props muit be made of the fame pailte as the piece 
they fupport. 

Tue fofter the china 1s, and the more inclining 
to vitrification, the more it wants to be propred 
up. This is the great fault of the Sevre china; 
the pafte is very coftly, and frequently more of 
it is wafted in props, than is employed in making 
of the piece itfelf. The neceffity of this expenfive 
method produces another inconvenience. The 
glazing cannot be baked at the fame time as the 
porcelain, which therefore muft twice undergo the 
heat of the furnace. The porcelain made in 
China, and the beft imitations of it, being of a 
{tiffer pafte, and lefs fufceptible of vitrification, 
fjeldom want any props, and are baked ready 
glazed. They confequently confume much lefs 
pafte, are feldom tpoiled, and require lefs time, 
as well as lefs fire and trouble. 

SoMeE writers have urged in favour of the fupe- 
riority of Affiatic china, thatit refifts fire better 
than ours; that all European Cuna will melt in 
that of Saxony, but that the Drefden itfelf will 
melt in the foreign china. This aflertion is en- 
tirely erroneous, if taken in its full sxtent. Few 
porcelains of China will ftand the fire fo well as 
the Drefden ; they fpoil and bubble in the fame 
degree of fire which ferves to bake that made by 
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Count Lauragais; but this is a circumftance of 
fo little confequence, that it {carce deferves at- 
tention. Porcelain is not intended to return into 
the furnace when once it is taken out, nor is it de- 
figned to bear the action of an intenfe fire. 

Ir is in point of folidity that the foreign porce- 
lain truly excels that of Europe; it is by the pro- 
perty it has of heating quicker and with lefs rifque, 


and of bearing, without danger of being broken, 


the fudden effeét of cold or boiling hot water; by 
the facility with which it is moulded and baked, 
which is an ineftimable advantage, as pieces of all 
fizes can be made with great eafe, as it can be 
baked without any rifque, be fold at a lower price, 
be of more general ufe, and confequently become 
the object of a more extenfive trade. 

ANOTHER great advantage of the India porce- 
lain is, that the fame pafte is very ufeful for 
making crucibles, and a variety of fuch vefiels 
which are conftantly ufed in the other arts. They 
not only bear the fire for a longer time, but com- 
municate nothing of their fubftance to what 1s 
melted in them. This fubftance is fo pure, white, 
compact and hard, that it will {carce melt at all, 
and acquires no kind of tinge. 

FRANCE is at tht eve o:i enjoying all thefe ad- 
vantages. fi rtan that Count Lauragais, who 
has long been in fearch of the fecret of the Chi- 
nele, has at laft made iome china that is very like 
it. His materials have the fame properties, and 
if they are not exactly the fame, at leait they are 
a fpecies of the fame kind. Like the Chinefe, he 
can make his pafte lone or fhort, and follow el- 
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ther his own or fome other procefs. His porcelain 
is not inferior to that of the Chincfe in point of 
pliableneis, and is fuperior to it in point of glaz- 
ine; perhaps too in the facility with which it 
takes the colours. If it can be improved to fuch 
a degree as to have as fine and as white a grain, 
we may dilpenfe with the porcelain of China; but 
we cannot io well do without their filk. 

Ts £ annals of this empire afcribe the difcovery 
of filk to one of the wives of the emperor Ho- 
aneti. The emprefies amuied themfelves with 
breeding up filk-worms, drawing the filk, and 
working it. It is even faid, that to the interior 
part of the palace there was a piece of ground fet 
apart for the culture of mulberry-trees. The em- 
prefs, attended by the chief ladies of her court, 
went in perfon and gathered the leaves of fome of 
the branches that were brought down {fo as to be 
within her reach. So prudent an inftance of policy 
promoted this branch of induftry to fuch a degree, 
that the Chinefe, who before were only clothed in 
fkins, foon appeared dreffed in nlk. The filks, 
that were now grown very common, were foon 
brought to great perfection. The Chinefe were 
indebted for this laft advantage to the writings of 
fome ingenious men, and eve. of iome sminilters, 
who did not think it beneath .uenirto attend ta this 
new art. All China learnt from their theory 
every thing belonging to it. 

Tue art of breeding up filk-worms, ang of 
{pinning and weaving their filk, extended fom 
China to India and Perfia, where it made no very 
rapid progrefs, if ic had, Rome would not, at 
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the end of the third century, have given a pound 
of gold for a pound of filk. Greece having adopted 
this art in the eighth century, filks became a little 
more known, but did not grow common. They 
were long confidered as an article of luxury, and 
referved for perfons in the moft eminent ftations, 
and for the greateft folemnities. At laft Roger, 
king of Sicily, fent for manufacturers from Athens, 
and the culture of the mulberry tree foon paffed 
from that ifland to the neighbouring continent. 
Other countries in Europe wifhed to partake of 
an advantage from which Italy derived fo much 
wealth, and after fome fruitlefs attempts they 
attained it. However, from the nature of the 
climate, or fome other caufe, it has not equally 
fucceeded in every place. 

Tue filks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whe- 
ther in organzin, or in tram, are all ordinary filks ; 
but they are ufeful, and even neceffary for bro- 
cades, for embroidery, and for all works that re- 
quire ftrong OHlk. 

Tue other Italian filks, thofe of Novi, Venice, 
Tufcany, Milan, Montlerrat, Bergamo, and Pied- 
mont, are ufedłin organzin for the warp, though 
they are not all equally fine and good. ‘The 
Bologne . were_ long time preferred to any 
other. But fince thule vf Piedmont have been im- 
proved, they juitly claim the preference, as being 
the fmoothef, the fineft, and the lighkteft. Thofe 
of Bergamo come neare{t to them. 

TupucuH the Spani filks in general are very 
fine, tole of Valencia are by far the beft. They 


‘are all fit for any fort of manufacture; the only 


fault 
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fault they have, is being rather too oily, which is 
a great detriment to the dye. 

Tue French filks excel moft others in Europe, 
and are inferior to none but thofe of Piedmont 
and Bergamo in point of hghtnefs. Befides, they 
are brighter coloured than thofe of Piedmont, 
and more even and ftronger than thole of Bergamo. 
Some years ago, France produced fix thoufand 
quintals of filk, which fold from fifteen to twenty- 
one livres * a pound confifting of fourteen ounces. 
At an average of eighteen livres +, it produced an 
income of ten millions =. When the new planta- 
tions are improved fo much as to produce what 
is expected from them, France will be eafed of 
the fum fhe pays to foreign powers for this article, 
which is {till a confiderable one. 

Tue variety of filk produced in Europe, has not 
yet enabled us to difpenfe with that of the Chi- 
nefe. Though in general it is uneven and heavy, 
it will always be in requeft for its whitenefs. Tt 
is generally thought to derive this advantage from 
nature; but it is more probable, that, when the 
Chinefe draw the filk, they put fome ingredient 


into the bafon, that has the propeety of expelling 


all heterogeneous fubftances, or at leaft the coarfeft 
parts of them. ` Tht walte the ets this 
filk compared to any othe When it is boiled for 
dying, feems to give great weight to this con- 
jecture. | 

Flowever this be, the Chinefe filk is fo fa» fu- 
perior to any other in whitenefs, that it is rhe 


* From about r33. to about r3s. 6d, + 15s. 9d. t 4 75001. 
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BOO 5 only one which can be ufed for blondes and gauzes: 


E 


All our endeavours to fubftitute our own in the 
blonde manufactures have been fruitlefs, whether 
we have made ufe of prepared or unprepared filk. 
The attempts in gauze have not been quite fo un- 
fuccefsful. The whiteft French and Italian filks 
have been tried, and feemed to anfwer tolerably 
well, but neither the colour nor the dreffing were 
Jo perfect as in the gauzes made with the Chinefe 
filk. 

In the laft century, the Europeans imported 
very little filk from China. The French filk fuc- 
ceeded very well for black and coloured gauze, 
and for cat-gut that was then in fafhion. The 
tafte, that has prevailed thefe forty years paft, 
and more efpecially the laft twenty-five, for 
white gauzes and blondes, has gradually in- 
creafed the demand for this produétion of the 
Eaft. Of late it has amounted to eighty thou- 
fand weight a year, of which France has always 
taken near three-fourths. This importation has 
increafed to fuch a degree, that in 1766 the Eng- 
Jifh alone imported a hundred and four thoufand 
weight: as it ¢ould not be all confumed in gauze 
and blonde, the manufacturers have ufed it for 
tabbies hofe. T ftockings made of this 
ilk aré of a veautifu} white that never changes, 
buc are not near fo fine as others. 

Besipes tiis lk fo remarkable for its white- 
nes which comes chiefly from the province of 
T he Kiang, and is known in Europe by the 
mame of Nanking filk, which is the place where 
moft vf ıt is prepared, China produces ordinary 

filks, 
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filks, which we call Canton. As thefe are only 
fic for fome kinds of tram, and are as dear as our 
own, which anfwer the fame purpofe, very few 
are imported. What the Englifh and Dutch 
bring home does not exceed five or fix thoufand 
pieces. The manufactured filks are a much more 
coniiderable article. 

Tre Chinefe are not lefs ingenious in weaving 
their Gliks than in preparing them. T his does not 
extend to thofe that are mixed with gold and 
filver. Their manufacturers have never known 
how to draw out thefe metals into thread, and 
the whole of their art confifts in rolling their 
filks upon “gilt paper, or putting the paper upon 
them after they are woven. Both methods are 
equally bad. 

Tuoucnu, in general, men are more apt to be 
pleafed with novelty than with true excellence, 
yet the Europeans have never been tempted toa 
buy thefe ftuffs. They have been equally dif- 
eufted at the aukwardnefs of the patterns; which 
exhibit nothing but diftorted figures, and unmean- 
ing groupes; they difcover no tafte in the difpo- 
{ition of the lights and fhades, nor any of that 
elegance and eafe that appears in the works of 
our good artifts. Th is a ftiffnmefs and a want 
of freedom in all they do, thar $a wphdalta to 
perfons of any tafte; all favturs of their particular 
turn of mind, which is deftitute;or vivacity and 





clevation. 

Tas only thing that makes us ove look tle-le- 
f.éts in thofe works that reprefent flowers, irc . 
or trees, is that none of thole objects are aited. 
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BOO K The figures are painted upon the filk itfelf with 


re eon 
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indelible colours; and yet the deception is fo per- 
fect, that all thefe objeéts appear to be brocaded 
or embroidered. 

As for their plain filks, they want no recom- 
mendation, for they are perfect in their kind; 
and fo are their colours, ef{pecially the green and 
the red. The white of their damafks has fome- 
thing extremely pleafing. “The Chinefe make 
them only with the filk of Tche-Kiang. They 
thoroughly boil the warp, as we do, but only 
half boil the woof. This method gives the da- 
mafk more fubftance and ftiffnefs. It has a reddifh 
cait without being yellow, which is very pleafing, 
and has not that glare that dazzles the fight. 
This agreeable white 1s hkewife obferved jn the 
Chinefe varnifh. 

Tais varnifh is a kind of liquid gum, of a red- 
difh colour. The Japan varnifh is preferable to 
that oaf Tonquin and Siam, and thefe are much 
better than that of Cambodia. The Chinefe buy 
it at all thefe markets, becaufe from their pro- 
vinces they cannot procure a fufficient quantity 
for their own confumption. ‘The tree that yields 
the gum from which the yarnifh is made is called 
TA- the aih, beth in the bark 
and the leaf. It never grows above fifteen feet, 
and the {ftem commonly meafures two feet and a 
half in circyimference. It bears neither flowers 
nor’ ruit, Eut is propagated in the following 
Inanne 

In hẹ fipring, when the fap of the Tfi-chu 
begig» v0 form, the ftrongeft fhoot that grows out 
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of the fte.n is chofen, and covered all over with 
yellow earth; then it is wrapped round with a 
mat, to protect ic from the effect of the air. If 
the {prig foon takes root, it is cut and planted in 
autumn; but if it proves backward, this is de- 
ferred to another opportunity. At whatever 
feafon it is done, the young plant muft be pre- 
ferved from the ants, which is effected by filling 
the hole with afhes. 

Tue Vfi-chu yields no varnifh till it is feven or 
eight years old, and then only in fummer. Ie 
diftils from incifions made at different diftances in 
the bark, and is received in a fhell fixed at each 
incifion. fe is reckoned a good produce, when 
twenty pounds of varnifh are colleéted in one night 
out of athoufandtrees. This gum is fo noxious, 
that thole who ufe it are obliged to take conftant 
precautions to guard againft its malignancy. The 
artifts rub their hands and faces with rape oil be- 
fore they begin, and after they have done their 
work, and wear a mafk, gloves, boots, and a 
breaít plate. 

THERE are two ways of ufing the varnifh. The 
firít is to rub the wood with a particular fort of oil 
ufed in China; and as foon as it is dry, the var- 
nifh is laid on. Itist anfparent that the veins 
of the wood appear tinged througn ic, if it is_laid 
on but two or three times. Hf it-is repeatedly laid 
on, it may be brought to fhine like a looking 
glafs. The other way is more complicated. A 
kind of paiteboard is glued by the help of meftick 
over the wood. On this fmooth and fglid ground 
are {fpread feveral layers of varnih. IL? mruft be 
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B O,° $ neither too thick nor too liquid; and in this juft 
u medium the {kill of the artift principally confitts. 


WHICHEVER way the varnith is laid on, it ef- 
fectually preferves the wood from decaying. The 
worm can {carce penetrate it, and the damp does 
not affeét it in the leaft; and with a little care 
this varnifh leaves no {mell behind. 

Turis varnifh is as pleafing to the eye as it is 


durable. It may be applied on gold and filver, 
and mixed with all forts of colours. Upon it are 


painted figures, landfcapes, palaces, hunting par- 
ties, and battles; in fhort, it would not be def- 
cient in any refpeét, if it were not generally fpoiled 
by the badnefs of the Chinefe drawings: 
NOTWITHSTANDING this defeét, the making of 
this ware requires much pains and conftant at- 
tention, The varnith muft be laid on nine or ten 
times at leaft, and cannot be {pread too thin. 
There muft be a fufficient time allowed between the 
application of each layer, that it may be fuffered 
to dry. A longer time {till muft be allowed be- 
tween the laft layer and the polifhing, painting 
and gilding. A whole fummer is hardly fufficient 


for all this prog¢efs at Nanking, from whence the 
court and the chief cities 


plied. Is is carricd or 
Canton. 


of the empire are fup- 
vith gseater expedition at 
_ 44s there is a great demand of this wate 
for Europe, and ‘that the Europeans will have it 
made according to their own plan, and will allow 


bur 3 fhort ti ne to complete them, they are ufually 


finshed in to great hale, The artit not having 


trmet gi e the neceflary decree of perfection to 
his w ik, is fatisfed if he can but make it pleafinge 
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to the eye. The Chinefe manufacture of paper is 
not liable to the fame imperfections. 

ORIGINALLY, the Chinefe wrote with a fteel 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which being faftened 
together, made a volume. They afterwards traced 
their charaéters upon pieces of fiik or linen, cut to 
any length or breadth. At laft, about fixreen hun- 
dred years ago, they found out the fecret of making 
paper. 

Ir is generally imagined that this paper is made 
with ilk; but whoever is acquainted with the prac- 
tice of the art muft know, that filk can never be 
fo divided as to be wrought into a pafte of equal 
confifttence. The beft Chinefe paper is made with 
cotton, and would be equal, if not preferable to 
ours, if it were as durable. 

THe ordinary paper, which is not intended for 
writing, is made of the firft or fecond bark of the 
mulberry tree, the elm, the cotton tree, but 
chiefly of the bamboo. Thefe fubftances, after 
they are become rotten by foaking in muddy water, 
are buried in lime; then bleached in the fun, and 
boiled in coppers to a fluid pafte, which is {pread 
upon hurdles, and hardens into fheets, that mea- 
fure ten or twelve feet, or more. This is the 
paper ufed by the Chinefe for furniture. It has a 
very pleafing efiect fro the Juftre thev give it, 
and from the variety of fhapes into which they 
form it. 

Tuoucuethis paper is apt to crack, to be in- 
jured by damps, and to be wormn-eaten it is 
become an article of trade. Europ has borrowed 
from Afa the idea of furnifhing clofetc ancremaking 
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f{creens with it; but that tafte begins to decline. 
The Chineije paper is already difcarded for that of 
the Enghfh, the ufe of which will certainly be 
continued when it has attained a greater degree of 
perfection. The French begin to imitate this no- 
velty, and in all probability it will be univerfally 
adopted. 

BESIDES the articles already mentioned, the Eu- 
ropeans bring from China, ink, camphire, borax, 
rhubarb, gum lac, and rattans, a kind of cane 
that ferves to make elbow-chairs ; and formerly 
they brought gold from thence. 

In Europe a mark of gold is worth about four- 
teen marks and a half of filver. If thére were a 
country in which it was worth twenty, our mer- 
chants would carry gold thither to change it for 
filver. They would bring us back that filver to 
receive gold in exchange, which they would again 
carry abroad tor the fame purpofe. This trade 
would be continued in this manner till the rela- 
tive value of the two metals came to be much the 
fame in both countries. It was upon this prin- 
ciple, that fora long time filver was fent to China 
to be bartered for gold; by which traffic a profit 
of 45 per cent. Was made. It was never Carried 
on by the charrer compa becaufe the profit 
they made upon it, however inconfiderable it may 
appear, was yet much inferior to that obtained 
upon their own mercnandife. Their agents, who 
were not indulged jn chufing what “trade they 
pleat attended to thefe fpeculations for their 
own advantage. They purfued this branch of 
commer e wth fo much aHiduitv, that in a fhort 
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time the returns were not fufficient to induce 
them to continue it. Gold is of greater or lefs 
value at Canton, according to the feafon of the 
year; its value is higher from the beginning of 
February to the end of May than through the 
reft of the year, when the harbour is full of 
foreign fhips. Yet in the moft favourable feafon 
no more than eighteen per cent. is to be made 
of it, which is not a fufficient inducement for 
any one to undertake it. The only agents, who 
have not been fufferers by the ceffation of this 
trade, are thofe of the French company, who 
were never allowed to be congerned in it. The 
directors referved that profit for themfelves. Many 
attempted it; but Caftanier was the only one 
who caried on the trade with abilities and fuccefs. 
He fent goods to Mexico; thefe were fold for 
piaftres, which were carried to Acapulco, then 
to the Philippines, and from thence to China, 
where they were bartered for gold. That able 
man by this judicious circulation had opened a 
track, which it is furprifing that no one has fince 
puriued. 

Aut the European nations, which fail beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. 
The Portuguefe wer he firft who landed there. 
The Chinefe gave them the town of Macao, 
which was built upon a barren and rugged {pot 
on the point of a little iflaMd at the mouth of 
the river of Cantor, and with it a territory of 
about three miles in circumferen@e. Th ob- 
tained the freedom of the harbour, whi h is teo 

narrow, 
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narrow, but fafe and commodious, upon the 
condition of paying to the empire all the du- 
tics to be levied on the fhips that fhould come 
in; and they purchafed the liberty of building 
fortifications, by engaging to pay a yearly tri- 
bute of 37,500 livres *. As long as the court 
of Lifbon maintained the fovereignty of the Indian 
ieas, this place was a famous mart. It declined 
in proportion to the power of the Portuguefe, and 
gradually came to nothing. Macao has no longer 
any connection with the mother country, and fits 
out no more than three {mall veffels, one for 
Timor, and two for Goa. Till 1744, the re- 
mains of that once flourifhing fettlemefhr ftill en- 
yoyed fome kind of independence. The murder 
of a Chinefe determined the viceroy of Canton 
to apply to his court for a magiftrate to inftrué 
and govern the barbarians of Macao; thefe were 
tne words of his petition, The court fent a Man- 
daring who took poffeffion of the town in the 
name of his mafter. Hie fcorned to live among 
foreigners, who are always held in great con- 
tempt, and fixed his refidence at the diftance of 
a league from the town. 

Tar Dutch met with worfe contempt about 
a century ago. ‘Ibofe yg hlicans, who, not- 
withitandine the fuperiority they had gained in 
the Afiatic feas, had been excluded from China 
Dy the intrigues of the Portuguefe, at lalt got 
aceeis to the ports of that empire. Wot content 
Weta ne preearious footing they had obtained 
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there, they attempted to erect a fort near Hoaung- 
pon, under pretence of building a warehoufe. 
It is faid, their defign was to make themfelves 
maiters of the navigation of the Tigris, and to 
give law both to the Chinefe and to foreigners 
who were defirous of trading to Canton. Their 
views were difcovered too foon for their intereft. 
They were all maffacred, and it was a great 
while before any of their nation could venture 
to appear again upon the coafts of China. They 
were feen there again about the year 1730. The 
firft fhips that arrived there came from Java. 
They broyght various commodities of the growth 
of India in general, and of their own colonies 
in particular, and bartered them for thofe of the 
country. The commanders of thefe veffels, whol- 
ly intent upon pleafing the council of Batavia, 
from which they immediately received their or- 
ders, and expected their promotion, had nothing 
in view but to difpofe of the merchandile they 
were intrufted with, without attending to the 
quality of that they received in return. The 
company foon found, that in confeguence of this 
proceeding they never could fupport themfelves 
againít their competitors. This confideration de- 
termined them 49 end Mips directly from Europe 
with money. They touch at Batavia, where they 
take in fuch commodities of, the country as are 
ht for Chima, and return direétly into our la- 
titudes, with much better ladings than fg emer- 
ly, but not fo good as thofe of the Engl h. 

Or all the nations that have traaed t China, 
the Englifh have been th molt contan Theos 
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sO .O K had a factory in the iland of Chufan, at the 


V. 
yn 


time when affairs were chiefly tranfacted at Emouy. 
When it was removed to Canton, this fa¢étory 
{till continued as before. As their company were 
required to export woollen cloths, they deter- 
mined to keep agents conftantly at this place 
to difpofe of them. ‘Fhis culftom of the Eng- 
lifh, joined to the great demand for tea in their 
fettlements, made them, towards the end of the 
faft century, matters of almoit all the trade car- 
ried on between China and Europe. ‘Fhe heavy 
duties laid by the Britifh government on that 
foreign production, at lat made other nations. 
and France in particular, fenfible of the advan- 
tages of this commerce. 

France had formerly a particular company for 
the trade of China in 1660. A rich merchant 
of Rouen, named Fermanel, was at the head of 
the undertaking. He had computed that it could 
not be well carried on with lefs than a Capital 
of 220,000 livres *, and the fubf{criptions amount- 
ing only to 140,000 +4, occafioned the ill fuccefs 
of the voyage. The averfion naturally entertained 
for a people who believed that foreigners came 
among them for no oth r purpofe than to cor- 
rupt their morals, and to deprive them of their 
liberty, was confiderably increafed by the lofies 
that were {yitained. In vain, towards the year 
3685 did the Chinefe alter their Opinion, and 
conf juently their behaviour. The French fel- 
dom requeé@t their ports. The new fociety, 
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formed in 1698, was not more active than the 
former, nor did they fucceed in this trade, till 
it came to be united with that of India, and 
equally divided. 

The Danes and the Swedes began to frequent 
the ports of China about the fame time, and 
have aéted upon the fame principle as the French. 
The Embden company would probably have 
adopted it likewife, had it fubfifted long enough. 

Tue annual purchafes made by the Europeans 
in China, if we compute them by thofe of the 
year 1766, amount to 26,754,494 livres *, this 
fum, above four-fifths of which is laid out on 
the fingle article of tea, has been paid in piaftres, 
or in goods carried by twenty-three fhips. Swe- 
den has furnifhed 1,935,168 livres t in money, 
and 427,500 in tin, lead, and other commo- 
dities. Denmark, 2,161,630 livres§ ın money, 
and 231,000] in iron, lead, and gun-fiints. France, 
4,000,000 ** in money, and 400,00077 in 
drapery. Holland, 2,735,400 ẸẸ in money, and 
44,600 §§ in woollen goods, befides 4,000,150 |l 
in the produce of her colonies. Great Britain, 
5,443,506 livres *** in money, 2,000,475 ttt in 
woollen cloths, and 3,375,000 ẸẸẸ in various arti- 
cles from different r>-.s uf India. All thefe fums 
together amount to 26,754,494 livres §§$ We 
do not include in this calculat:sn 10,000,000j| {I 


* About 1,170,500). + 34,6631. 12s. T 48,7034. 2s, Ocs 
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in f{pecie, which the Englifh have carried over 
and above what we have mentioned, becaufe 
they were deftined to pay off the debts that 
nation had contracted, or to lay in a ftock to 
trade upon the intervals between the voyages. 

Ir is not eafy to conjecture what this trade 
will hereafter be. Though the Chinefe are fo 
fond of money, they feem more inclined to fhut 
their ports againft the Europeans, than to en- 
courage them to enlarge their trade. As the 
fpirit of the Tartars has fubfided, and the con- 
querors have imbibed the maxims of the van- 
quifhed nation, they have adopted their preju- 
dices, and in particular their averfion and con- 
tempt of foreigners. They have difcovered thefe 
diipofitions, by the humiliating hardfhips they 
have impofed upon them, after having treated 
them with great refpeét. The tranfition is but 
fhort from this precarious fituation toa total ex- 
pulion. It may not be far off; and this is the 
more likely, as there is an active nation who, 
perhaps, is fecretly contriving to effect it. 

Tue Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe 
is grown very fond of feveral Chinefe produc- 
tions. They inay readily fuppofe, that the im- 
poffibility of procuring them from the firt hand 
would not hinder the confumption. If all Eu- 
ropeans were excluded from China, the natives 
would export their own commodities. As their 
{hif ping is not fic for a long navigation, they 
would be under a neceffity of carrying them to 
Java o tothe Philippines, and then we mult buy 
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them of ore of the two nations, to whom thefe B a i 


colonies belong. The competition of the Spa- 
niards is fo inconfiderable, that the Dutch might 
be certain of engroffing tHe whole trade. It is 
hardly poffible to fufpect thefe republicans of any 
thing fo bafe, but it is well known they have 
been guilty of greater villanies for interefts of 
lefs confequence. 

Ir the ports of China were once fhut, it is 
probable they would be fo for ever. The ob- 
{tinacy of that nation would never fuffer them 
to retract, and there is no appearance that they 
could be compelled to it. What meafures could 
be taken ‘again{ft a ftate at the diftance of eight 
thoufand leagues? No government can be fo 
abfurd as to imagine, that men, after the fa- 
tigues of fo long a voyage, would venture to 
attempt conquefts in a country defended by fuch 
a number of people, however deftitute of cou- 
rage this nation, which has never tried its f{trength 
againit the Europeans, may be fuppofed to be. 
The only way in which we could diftrefs thefe 
people, would be by intercepting their naviga- 
tien, which is an object they pay little attention 
to, as it neither affeéts their fubf.ftence nor their 
conveniences. 

Even this fruitlefs revenge would be practica- 
ble but for a fhort time. The fhips cmployed 
in this piratical cruife would be” driven froin 
thofe latitudes one part of the year, by the mon- 
foons, and the other part by the ttorms thvy cail 
typhons, which are peculiar to the feas of China. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Havinc thus explained the manner in which 
the Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaft 
India trade, it will not be improper to examine 
three queftions which nmaturally arife upon the fub- 


ject, and have not yet been decided. 1. Whether 


itis advifeable to continue that trade. 2. Whe- 
ther large fettlements are neceffary to carry it 
on with fuccefs. 3. Whether it ought to be left 
in the hands of charter companies. We fhall 
difculfs thefe points with impartiality, as we 
have no other concern in the caufe, but the 
intereft of mankind. 


WHoeEverR confiders Europe as forming but 
one body, the members of which are united in 
one common intereft, or at leaft in the fame 
kind of intereft, will not hefitate to pronounce, 
whether her connections with Afia are advan- 
tageous or not. The India trade evidently en- 
larges the circle of our enjoyments. It procures 
us wholefome and agreeable liquors, conveniences 
of a more refined nature, more fplendid furni- 
ture, fome new pleafures, and a more comforta- 
ble exiftence. Such powerful incentives have had 
the fame influence upon thofe nations, who frorn 
their fituation, activity, good fortune in making 
difcoveries, and botdnefs in enterprizes, can pro- 
cure thefe enjoyments for themielves at their very 
fource; as upon thofe who are unable to ac- 
quire them, unlefs through the channel of the 
maritime ftates, whofe navigation enabled them 
to difperfe the fuperfluities of their enjoyments 
over the whole continent. The Europeans have 

been 
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been fo eager in their purfuic after thefe foreign 8 9,2 5 
luxuries, that neither the higheft duties, the “~— 
{tricteft prohibitions, nor the ftevereft penalties, 
have been able to reftrainit. Every government, 
after having in vain tried to fubdue this incli- 
nation, which only increafed by oppofition, has been 
forced at laft to yield to it; though general pre- 
judices, which were ftrenethened by time and 
cuftom, made them confider this compliance 
as detrimental to the ftability of the common 
good. 

Bur the time was come, when it became ne- 
ceflary to remove thefe reítraints. Can it be a 
matter of doubt, whether it is beneficial to add 
the enjoyments of foreign climates to thofe of our 
own? Univerfal fociety exifts as well for the com- 
mona intereft of the whole, as by the mutual intereft 
of all the individuals that compofe it. An increate of 
felicity muft, therefore, refult from a general inter- 
courfe, Commerce is the exercife of that valuable 
liberty, to which nature has invited all men ; which 
is the iource of their happinefs, and indeed of their 
virtues. We may even venture to affert, that 
men are never fo truly tenfible of their freedom as 
they are in a commercial interco.rfe; nor is any 
thing fo conducive to it as commercial laws: and 
one particular advantage derived from this cir- 
cumftance is, that as trade produces liberty, fo it 
contributes to preferve it. 

We muft be but little acquainted with man. if 
we imagine, that in order to make him happy he 
muít be debarred from enjoyments: We grant, 
that the being accuftomed to want the conveniences 
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of life leffens the fum of our misfortunes; but by 
diminifhing our pleafures in a greater proportion 
tian our pains, we are rather brought to a ftate 
£ infenfibility than of happineis. If nature has 
given man a heart fufceptible of tender impreflions ; 
it his imagination is for ever involuntarily em- 
ployed in fearch of ideal and delufive objects of 
happinefs ; ic is fit that his reftlefs mind fhould 
have an infinite variety of enjoyments to puriue, 
But let reafon teach him to be fatishied with {uch 
things as he can enjoy, and not to be anxious for 
thofe that are out of his reach; this is true wifdom. 
But to require, that realon fhould make us volun- 
tarily reject what it is in Our power to add to our 
prefent happinefs, is to contradict nature, and to 
fubvert the firft principles of fociety. 








Elow fhall we perfuade man to be content with 
the few indulgences that moralifis think proper to 
allow him? How fhall we afcertain the limits of 
what is neceffary, which varies according to his 
{iruation in life, his attainments, and his defires ? 
o fooner had his induftry facilitated the means of 
procuring a fubfiftence, than the leifure he gained 
by this was employed in extending the limits of 
his faculties, an the circle of his pleafures. Hence 
arofe all his faétitious wants. The difcovery of a 
new fpecies of fenfations excited a defire of pre- 
ferving them. and a propenfity to fnd out others. 
The perfeétion of one art introduced the know- 
ledge of feveral others. The fuccefs of a war, cc- 
cafioned by. hunger or revenge, fuggefted the 
notion of conqueft. Navigation put men under 
a necefijty of deftroying one another, or of forming 

a general 
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a general union. Commercial treaties between 
nations parted by the feas, and focial compacts 
between men difperfed upon the earth, bore an 
exact refemblance to each other. ‘Thefe feveral 
relations began by contefts, and ended by affocia- 
tions. War and navigation have occafioned a 
mutual communication between different people 
and different colonies. Hence men became con- 
nečted with each other by dependence or inter- 
courfe. The refufe of all nations, mixing together 
during the ravages of war, are improved and 
polifhed by commerce: the intent of which is, 
that all nations fhould confider themfelves as one 
great fociety, whofe members have all an equal 
right to partake of the conveniences of the reft. 
Commerce, in its object and in the means employ- 
ed to carry it on, fuppofes an inclination and a 
liberty between all nations to make every exchange 
that can contribute to their mutual fatisfaction. The 
inclination and the liberty of procuring enjoy- 
ments, are the only two fprings of induftry, and 
the only two principles of fociai intercourfe among 
men. 

Tose who cenfure the trade of Europe with 
India, have only the following: reafons to alledge 
againit an univerlal aad free intercourfe ; that it is 
attended witn a confiderable lofs of n en; that ir 
checks the progrefs of our induftry ; and that it 
leffens our ftock of money. Thefe objections are 
eafily obviated. 

As long as every man fhall be at liberty to 
chufe a profeflion, and to employ his abilities in 
any manner molt agreeable co himfelfy we need 
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not be folicitous about his deftiny. As in a ftate 


ae of freedom every thing has its proper value, -no 


man will expofe himfelf to any danger, without 
expecting an equivalent. In a well regulated fo- 
ciety, every ind:vidual is at liberty to do what is 
moft conformable to his inclination and his intereft, 

provided it is nat inconfiftent with the properties 
and liberties of others. A law, that fhould pra- 
hibit every trade in which a man might endanger 
his life, would condemn a great part of mankind 
to ftarve, and would deprive fociety of numberlefs 
advantages. We need not pafs the Line to carry 
on a dangerous trade; fince, even in Europe, we 
may find many occupations far more deftructive to 
the human race than the navigation to India. If 
the perils attending fea voyages deftroy fome of 
our men, let us only give due encouragement to 
the culture of our lands, and our population will 
be fo much increafed, that we fhal] be better able 
to fpare thofe felf-devoted victims, who are {wallaw- 
ed up by the fea. To this we may add, that maft of 
thofe who perifh in long voyages are loft through 
accidental caufes, which might eafily be prevent- 
ed by more wholefome diet, and a more regular 
life. But if meh will add to the vices prevalent 
in their own clittate, nd tø the corruption of their 
own manners, thofe of the countries where they 
land, it is no wonder if they cannot refiit thefe 
united principlés qf deftruétion. 

Ewen fuppofine that the India trade fhould coft 
Europe as many men as it is faid to do, are we 
certain that this lofs is not compenfated by the la- 
bours to which that trade gives rife, and which 
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encourage and increafe our population? Would 
not the men difperfed upon the feveral fhips con- 
tinually failing in thefe latitudes, occupy a place 
upon land which is now left vacant for others? 
If we confider attentively the number of people 
contained in the fmall territories of maritime 
powers, we fhall be convinced, that it is not the 
navigation to Afia, nor even navigation in general, 
that is detrimental to the population of Europe: but 
on the contrary, navigation alone may, perhaps, 
balance all the cautes that tend to the deftru€lion 
and decreafe of mankind. Let us now endeavour 
to remove the fears of thofe, who apprehend that 
the India trade leffens the number of our manu- 
factories at home, and the profits arifing from them. 

ADMITTING it true, that it had put a ftop to 
fome of our labours, it has given rife to many 
more. It has introduced into our colonies the 
culture of fugar, coffee, and indigo. Many of 
our manufactures are fupported by India filk 
and cotton. If Saxony and other countries in 
Europe make very fine china; if Valencia manu- 
factures Pekins fuperior to thole of China, if 
Switzerland imitates the muflins and worked calli- 
coes of Bengal; if Enzland anid France print 
linens with great elegance; if ‘fo many ftufls, 
formerly unknown in our climates, now employ 
our beft artifts, are’ we not indeb ed to India for 
all thefe advantages? 

Ler us proceed further, and fuppote that we 
are not indebted to Afia for any of our improve- 
ments, the confumption we make of its cọmmodi- 
ties cannot therefore be detrimental to our induftry ; 
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U K for we pay for them with the produce of our own 
-———’'_—s manvufactures exported to America. I fell a hun- 


dred livres worth of linen to a Spaniard, and fend 
that money totne Eait Indies. Another fiends the 
fame quantity of the linen itfelf. We both bring 
home tea. In fact, we are both doing the fame things 
we are changing a hundred livres worth of linen 
into tea: the only difference is, that the one does 


_ jt by two tranfactions, and the other by a fingle one. 


Suppofe the Spaniard, inftead of giving me money, 
had given me goods that were faleable in India, 
I fhould not have injured our artificers by carry- 
ing them thither. Is it not the very fame thing as 
if I had carried our own produce thither? I fail 
from Europe with the manufactures of my.own 
country; I go to the South Sea, and exchange 
them for piattres; I carry thofe piaftres to India, 
and bring home things that are either ufeful ar 
agreeable. Have I been the means of reftraining, 
the induftry of my country ? Far from it.; I have 
extended the confumption of its produce, and 
multiplied the enjoyments of my countrymen. But 
what mifleads the oppofers of the India trade is, 
that the pialtres are brought over to Europe before 


they are carried fo Afia. And laftly, whether the 


meney is or is’ not employed as the interinediate 
pledge cf exchange, | have eith | direétly or in- 
directly made #ąn exchange with Afa, and barter- 
ed goods for, goods, my manufaétory for theirs, 
my productions for their produétions. « 

But it is objeéted by fome difcontented men, 
that India ‘has at all times fwallowed up all the 
treafures of the univerfe. Ever fince chance has 


taught 
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taught men the uie of metals, fey thele cerfurers, 
they have never calcd to fearch ior them. Avarice 
ever reftlefs has not forfaken tünele bsarien rocks, 
where nature has wifely concealed thole infidious 
treafures. Since they were taken out of the bowels 
of the earth, they have conitantly been diffufed 
upon it, and notwithftanding the extreme opu- 
lence of the Romans, and of fome other nations, 
they have dijappeared from Europe, Africa, and 
{ome parts of Afia. India hath entirely abforbed 
them. Riches are all taking the fame courfe ; 
paffing on continually from weft to eaft, and never 
returning. It ts therefore for India that the mines 
of Peru have been opened, and for the Indians that 
the Europeans have been guilty of fo many crimes 
in America. Wiauilft the Spaniards are lavithing the 
lives of their flaves in Mexico to obtain filver out 
of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take ftill 
more pains to bury it again. If ever the wealth 
of Potofi fhould be exhaufted, we mutt go in 
iearch for it on the coaft of Malabar where we have 
fent it. When we have drained India of its pearts 
and f{pices, we fhall, perhaps, by force of arms 


recover from them the fums thofe luxuries have 


co{t us. Thus fhall our :ruelties and caprices re- 


move the goid and filver into othe climes, where 


avarice and fuperitition will again bury ehem un- 
der ground. 


THESE complaints are not altcgetner groundlefs. 
Inven {ince the refit of the world have opened a 
communication witn India, they have conftantly 
exchanged gold and filver for arts and commadi- 
ties. Nature has fupplied the Indians the few ne- 


ceflaries 
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ceflaries they want, their climate will not admit 
of our luxuries, and their religion gives them an 
abhorrence for fome things that we feed upon. 
As their cuftoms, manners and government have 
continued the fame notwithftanding the revolu- 
lutions that have overturned their country, we 


-muft not expect they fhould ever alter. India ever 


was, and ever will be what it now is. As long 
as any trade is carried on there, money will be 
brought in, and goods fent out. But before we 
exclaim againft the abufe of this trade, we fhould 
attend to its progrefs, and confider what is the 
refult of it, 

FIrRsT, it is certain our gold does not go to 
India. It has gold of its own, befides a conitant 
fupply from Monomotapa, which comes by the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, and by the Red Sea; from 
the Turks, which is brought by the way of Ara- 
bia and Baffora; and from Perfia, which is con- 
veyed both by the ocean and the continent. ‘This 
enormous mafs ts never mcreafed by the gold we 
procure from the Spanifh and Portuguefe colonies, 
In fhort, we are fo far from carrying gold to Afia, 
that for a-long while we carried filver to China to 
barter it again t gold. 

Even the Alver which India gets from‘us is by 
no means {fo confiderable as may be imagined, from 
the immenfe quantity of Indian goods we bring 
home. The annual fale of thefe goods has of late 
yeers amounted to a hundred and fifty millions *. 
Suppoling they have coft but half of what they 
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fold for, feventy-five millions * muft have been 
{ent to India to purchafe them, befides what muft 
have been fent over for our fettlements. We fhall 
not fcruple to affirm, that for fome time paft, all 
Europe has not carried thither more than twenty- 
four millions +a year. Eight millions Ẹ are fent 
from France, fix |} from Holland, three § from 
England, three ** from Denmark, two ++ from 
Sweden, and two {f from Portugal. 

Tus calculation will not appear improbable if 
we confider, that though in general India 1s 1n no 
want either of our produce or of our manufactures, 
yet they receive from us in iron, lead, copper, 
woollens, and other lefs articles, to the full amount 
of one fifth of the commodities we buy there. 
Tuis mode of payment is augmented by the 
produce of the European fettlements in Aha. 
The moft confiderable are thofe of the fpice iflands 
for the Dutch, and of Bengal for the Englifh. 

Tue fortunes made by the free traders and 
agents in India, contribute alfo to lefien the ex- 
portation of our fpecie. Thofe induftrious men 
depofit their ftock in the coffers of their own 
country, or of fome other nation, to be repaid 
them in Europe, whither trey all r turn fooner or 
Jater. So that a part of the India rade is carried 
on with money got in the country. 

ParTICULAR events alfo put us ometimes in 
- poffeffion of the treafures of the eaft." It is unde- 
hiable, that by the revolutions in the Decan and 
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Bengal, and by dilpofing of thefe empires at 
pleafure, the French and the Englifh have ob- 
tained the wealth accumulated for fo many ages. 
It is evident that thofe fums joined to others lefs 
confiderable, which the Europeans have acquired 
by their fuperior fkill and bravery, muft have re- 
tained a great deal of {pecie among them, which 
otherwife would have gone into Afia, 

Tsaar rich part of the world has even reftored 
to us fome of the treafure we had poured into it. 
The expedition of Kouli Khan into India is uni- 
verfally known, but ir is not equally fo, that he 
wrefted from the effeminate and cowardly people 
of this country upwards of 2,000,000,000 * in 
{pecie, or in valuable effects. ‘The emperor’s pa- 
lace alone contained ineftimable and innumerable 
treafures. The prefence chamber was covered 
with plates of gold; the ceiling was fet with dia- 
monds. Twelve pillars of mafiive gold, adorned 
with pearls and precious ftones, furrounded the 
throne, the canopy of which was remarkably beau- 
tiful, and reprefented a peacock, with his wings 
and tail extended to overfhadow the monarch. 
The diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and all the 
fparkling gens whic compofed this curious piece 
of workman hip, perfectly imitated the colours of 
this beautiful bird. No doubt part of that:wealth 
is returne into India. Much of the treafure 
brought to Perfia from the conqueft of the Mogul, 


_ muft have been buried under ground during the 


fubfeguent wars ; but the feveral branches of 
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commerce muft certainly have brought fome to 
Furope through fuch channels as are too well 
known to make it neceffary to fpecify them. 
ADMITTING that none of thefe riches have 
reached us, the opinion of thofe who condemn the 
trade of India, becaufe it is carried on with fpecie, 
will not be better fupported, which may be eafily 
proved. Gold and filver are pot the produce 
of our foil, but of America, and fent us in ex- 
change for the productions of our own country. 
If Europe did not remit them to Afia, America 
would foon be unable to return any to Europe. 
‘Phe too great plenty of it on our continent would 
fo reduce its value, that the nations who bring it 
to us, could no longer get it from their colonies. 


Wa.hen once an ell of linen cloth, which is now 





worth twenty fols *, rifes to a piftole +, the Spa- 
niards cannot buy it of us, to carry it to the 
country which produces filver. The working of 
their mines is expenfive. When this expence 
fhall have increafed to ten times that fum, and 
the value of filver is ftill the fame, the bufinefs 
of working in the mines wiil be more coftly than 
profitable to the owners, who will confequently 
give`it up. No more gol and {alver will come 
from the new world to the old, and the Americans 
will be obliged to negleét their riclkeft mines as 
they have gradually forfaken the lefs valuable ones. 
This event would have taken place before, if 
they had not found a way of difpofinge of absut 
3,000,000,000 f in Afia, by the Cape of Good 
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Hope, or by the Philippine iflands. Therefore 
this circulation of money into India, which fo 
many prejudiced perfons have hitherto confidered 
a3 a ruinous exportation, has been beneficial both 
to Spain, by fupporting the only manufacture fhe 
has, and to other nations; who without it could 
never have difpofed of their produce, or of the 
fruits of their induftry. Having thus juftified the 
India trade, we fhall next proceed to inquire whe- 
ther it has been conduéted on the principles of 
found policy. 

ALL the nations in Europe, who have failed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at 
founding great empires in Afia. The Portuguefe, 
who led the way to thole wealthy regions, farft fet 
us the example of a boundlefs ambition. Not 
content with having made themfelves mafters of 
the iflands, in which the choiceft productions were 
to be found, and ereéted fortreffes wherever they 
were necefiary to fecure to themfelves the naviga- 
tion of the eaft, they afpired alfo to the authority 
of giving laws to Malabar, which, being divided 
into feveral petty fovereignties, that were jealous 
of, or at enmity with each other, was forced to 
fubmit to the yoke. 

Tue Spaniards did not at firt fhew more mo- 
deration; even before they hał completed the 
congueft of the Philippine iflands, which were to 
be the cent r of their power, they ftrove to ex- 
tend their dominion further. If they have not 
fince fubdued the reit of that immenfe Archipelago, 
or filled all the adjacent countries with their enor- 
mities, we muft look fer the caufe of their tran- 
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quillity in the treafures of America, which con- 
fined their purfuits, though they did not fatisfy 
their defires. 

Tue Dutch deprived the Portuguefe of their 
moít confiderable pofts on the continent, and drove 
them out of the fpice iflands. They have pre- 
ferved thofe poffeffions, and fome later acquifi- 
tions, only by eftablifhing a form of government 
lefs oppreffive than that of the nations on whofe 
ruins they were rifing. 

Tue flownets and irrefolution of the French in 
their proceedings, prevented them for a con- 
fiderable time from forming or executing any great 
projects. As foon as they found themfelves fuf- 
ficiently powerful, they availed themfelves of the 
f{ubverfion of the power of the Moguls, to ufurp 
the dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by 
conqueit, or by artful negotiations, a more exten- 
five territory than any European power had ever 
‘poffefied in Indoftan. 

‘Tue Englifh, more prudent, did not attempt to 
agerandife themfelves, till they had deprived the 
French of their acquifitions, and till no rival na- 
tion could act againft them. ‘The certainty of 
having none but the natives of the country to con- 
tend with, determined tłem to attack Bengal. 
‘This was the province of alt India which afforded 
moft commodities ft for rhe market. of Afia and 
Europe, and was likely to confume ‘noft of their 
manufactures: it wag alfo that which their fleet 
could mot effectually proteét, as it hath the ad- 
vantage of a great Nver. “They have fucceeded in 

their 
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B” O 5 their plan of conqueft, and flatter themfelves they 
—vw hall long enjoy the fruits of their viétory. 

Tuer tucceffes, and thofe of the French, have 
aftonifhed all nations. It is eafy to conceive how 
folitary and defencelefs iflands, that have no con- 
nection with their neighbours, may have been 
fubdued. But it is very aftonifhing, that five or 

fix hundred Europeans fhould at this time have. 
beaten innumerable armies of Gentiles and Mo- 
hammedans, moftly {killed in the art of war. Thefe 
extraordinary fcenes, however, ought not to appear 
Jurprifing to any one who confiders what has hap- 
pened before. | 

THe Portuguefe had no fooner appetred in the 
eaft, than with a few fhips and a few foldiers they 
fubverted whole kingdoms. The eftablifhment of 
fome factories, and the building of a fmall number 
of forts, was fufficient to enable them to crufh 
the powers of India. When the Indians were no 
ionger opprefied by the firft conquerors, they were 
fo by thofe who expelled and fucceeded them. 
The hiftory of thefe delightful regions was no 
longer the hiftory of the natives, but that of their 
tyrants, 

But what fipgular nen muft thefe have been, 
who never cqnid gather any improvement from 
experience and adverfiuny ; who ftrrendered them- 
felves to their common enemy without making 
any refiftance, and who never acquired {kill enovgh 
from their continual defeats to repuflfe a few ad- 
venturers, caft as it were from the fea upon their 
coafts! li is a matter of doulbw whether thefe men, 
aiternatcly deceived and fubdued by thofe who at- 

tacked 
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tacked them, were not of a different ipecies. To 
refolve this problem, we need only trace the caufes 
of this weaknefs in the Indians; and our firft in- 
quiry fhall turn upon that fyftem of defpotif{m with 
which they are opprefiled. 

THERE is no nation, which, as it becomes Ci- 
vilized, does not lofe fomething of its virtue, ccu- 
rage and independence; and it is evident that the 
inhabitants of the fouth of Afia having been frit 
colleéted into focieties, muft have been tne earlieft 
expofed to defpotifm. Such has beem the progreis 
of all affociations from the beginning of the 
world. Another truth equally evident from hif- 
tory is, tha€all arbitrary power haftens its own de- 
{truction, and that revolutions will reftore liberty, 
fooner or later, as they are more or lefs rapid. In- 
doftan is perhaps the only country, in which the 
inhabitants, afrer having once loft their rights, have 
never been able to recover them. ‘Tyrants have 
frequently been deftroyed, but tyranny has al- 
ways fupported itfelf. 

Civit flavery has been added in [ndia to political 
flavery. The Indtanis not matter of his own life; 
he Knows of no jaw that will proteét it from the 
caprice of the tyrant, or tle fury of his agents. 
He is not mafter of his own underftanding ; he is 
debarred from all ftudies t are beneficial to 
mankind, and only allowed ‘fuch as tend to enf{lave 
him. He is not mafter of his own feld, the 
lands and their produce belong to the fovereign, 
and the labourer may be fatisfied if he can earn 
enough to fubfift hi If and family. He is noc 
mafter of his own indujtry 3 every artit, who has 
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BOOK had the misfortune to betray fome abilities, is in 
way danger of being doomed to ferve the monarch, 
his deputies, or fome rich man, who has purchafed 
= agut to employ him as he pleafes. He is not 
m-fter of his own wealth: he buries his gold under 
ground to fecure it from the rapacious hand of 
power, and leaves it there at his death, abfurdly 
imagining it will be of fervice to him in the next 
world. No doubt this abfolute and tyrannical au- 
thority, with which the Indian is every where op- 
preffed, muft fubdue his fpirit, and render him in- 
capable of thofe efforts that courage requires. 
THe climate of Indoftan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. ‘The indolence it in- 
{pires is an invincible obftacle to great revolutions 
and vigorous oppoflitions, fo common in the nor- 
thern regions. The body and the mind, equally ener- 
vated, have only the virtues and vices of flavery. 
In the fecond, cr at furtheft in the third genera- 
tion, Tartars, Turks, Perfians, and even Euro- 
peans, contraét the flothful difpofition of the In- 
dians. ‘[Thefe influencegof the climate might cer- 
tainly be fubdued by religious or moral inftitutions; 
but the fuperititions of the country will not admit 
of fuch exaltea views. “They never promife future 
rewards to the generdue patriot, who falls in his 
country’s caule. ile they advife, and fome-., 
times command fuicide,. by reprefenting in a 
{trong light the alluring profpect of future hap- 
pinefs, they at the fame. ‘time ttrictly forbid the 
effufion of blood. 
Tunis circumftance is a ne effary confequence of 


the doctrine of tran{migratién, which muft in{pire 
i its 
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its followers with conflant and univerfal benevo- 
lence. They are in continual fear of injuring their 
neiohbour, that 1, all men and all animals. 
Fiow can aman reconcile himfelf to the idea of 
being a foldier, when he can fay, Pethars the elz- 
phant or the horfe I am going to deftroy may con- 
tain the foul of my father—Perhaps the enemy I 
fhall kill has formerly been the chief of my fa- 
mily ? Thus in India, religion tends to keep up 
the fpirit of cowardice which refults from defpo- 
tifm and the nature of the climate: the manners 
ef the people contribute ftill more to increafe it. 
In every country, love is the ruling pafon, 
but it is not equally ftrong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in their Cefires, the 
fouthern ones tndulge in them with a degree of 
ardour fuperior to every reftraint. The policy of 
princes has fometimes turned this paffion to the 
advantage of fociety; but the legiflators of India 
feem to have principally intended to incgreafe the 
fatal influence of their ardent climate. The Mo- 
Puls, the laft conquerors of thofe regions, have 
proceeded {till further. Love is with them a fhame- 
ful and deftructive excefs, cqnfecrated by religion, 
by the laws, and by goverrment. The military 
conduét of the nations of Ladwitan, whether Pa- 
gans or Mohammedans, is. tonfiftene with their 
diffolutre manners. We fhall mention fome par- 
ticulars taken from t ¢ writings of an Ex_I'fh 
officer remarkable fo | s military exploits in thofe 
parts. 

Tue foldiers make tmp the {malleft part of the 
Indian camps. Every trooper is attended py his 
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wife, his children, and two fervants ; one to look 
after his horfe, and the other to forage. The 
train of the officers and generals 1s proportionable 
to their vanity, their fortune, and their rank. 
The fovereign himfelf, more intent upon making 
a parade of his magnificence than upon the ne- 
cefflitics of war, when he takes the field, carries 
along with him his feraglio, his elephants, his 
court, and almoft all the inhabitants of his capital. 
To provide for the wants, the fancies and the 
luxury of this ftrange multitude, a kind of town 
muft of courfe be formed in the midft of the 
army, full of magazines and unnecefiary articles. 
The motions of a body fo unwieldy and fo ill ar- 
ranged cannot but be very flow. ‘There is great 
confufion in their marches, and in all their opera- 
tions. However abftemious the Indians, and even 
the Moguls may be, they muft often experience 
a want of provifions, and famine is ufually at- 
tended with contagious diftempers, and occafions 
a dreadful mortality. 

‘Tuese diftempers, however, feldom deftroy an 
but recruits. “Though, in general, the inhabi- 
tants of Indoftan affect a ftrong paffion for mili- 
tary glory, yet they engage in war as feldom as 
they can. “Fhofe wi:o have been fo fuccefsful in 
battle as to obtain fuer e marks of diftinction, are 
excufed from ferving for fome time; and there 
are few that do not aval hemfelves of this pri- 
vilege. The retreat of tfeic veterans reduces the 
army to acontemptible bod of foldiers, levied in 
hatte in the feveral provinc- of the empire, and 


who are utterly unacquainted with difcipline. 
THE 
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Tue nature of the provifions on which thefe ë 9,2 5 
troops fubfift, and their manner of living, is en- “——~ 
tirely confiftent with this improper mode of raifing 
them. Act night they eat a prodigious quantity of 
rice, and after this meal they take {trons opiates 
which throw them into a deep fleep. Notwith- 
{ftanding this pernicious cuftom, no guards are 
placed about their camp to prevent a furprize ; nor 
is it poffible to make a foldier rife early even to 
execute any enterprize that may require the 
ereatef{t difpatch. 

Tue military operations are regulated by birds 
of prey, of which there are always a great num- 
ber in the army. If they are found heavy or lan- 
guid, it is an unfavourable omen, and prevents 
the army from giving battle: if they are fierce and 
violent, the troops march out to action, whatever 
reafons there may be for avoiding or deferring it. _ 
This fuperftition, as well as the obfervance of 
lucky and unlucky days, determines the fate of 
the beft concerted defigns. 

No order is obferved in marching. Every fol- 
dier goes on as he pleafes, and only follows the 
corps to which he belongs. He is frequently 
feen carrying his provifion upon his head, with 
the veffels for dreffing tke n; whiljt his ‘arms are 
carried by his wife, who + commenly followed 
by feveral children. Ifa oot foldier has any rela- 
tions, or bufinefs to tran act, in the enemy’s army, 
he is under no app thtnfion in going to it, and 
returns to join his olours without meeting with 
the leaft oppofition. 
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THe action is not better conduéted than the 
preparations for it. The cavalry, in which con- 
fits the whole ttreneth of an Indian army, (for the 
infantry are held in general contempt} are ufeful 
enough in charging with the {word and ipear, but 
can-never ftand the fire of cannon or mufquetry. 
They are afraid of lofing their horfes, which are 
mottly Arabian - Perfian or Tartar, and in which 
their whole fortune confifts. The troops that 
compoie this cavalry are held in great efteem, and 
well pa.d: they are fo fond of their horfes, that 
—— they will go into mourning upon lofing 
them. 


fue Inaians dread the enemy’s artillery, as 
much as they confide in their own; though they 
neither know ‘how to tranfport it, nor how to make 
ufe of it. Their great guns, which are called by 
pompous names, are generally of a very extra- 
ordinary fize, and rather prevent than affift the 
gaining of a victory. 

TuHost who are ambitious of being diftinguifh- 
ed intoxicate themfelves with opium, imagining 
that it warms the bleod, and animates them to the 
performance of heroic actions. In this temporary 
{tate of intoxication, they bear a greater re- 

emblance, in’theit refs and importent rape, to 
women actuated by a {pirit of enthufiafm, than 
to men cf courage ard = folution. 


Tue prince who com pds thefe defpicable 
troops, is always mountea n an elephant richly 
caparifoned, where he is af once the general and 
the ftancard of the whole rmy, whole eyes arẹ ` 
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fixed upon him. If he flies, he is fliin; the 
whole machine is deftroyed ; the feveral corps dif- 
perfe, or go over to the enemy. 

THis deicription, which we might herve en- 
larged upon without exaggeration, renders probable 
the account given’ of our fucceffes in Indoftan. 
Many Europeans, judging of what might be effect- 
ed in the inland parts by what has been done oa 
the coafts, imagine we might fafely undertake the 
conquett of the whole country. This extreme con- 
fidence arifes from the following circum{ftance, that 
in places where the enemy could not harrafs their 
troops in the rear, nor intercept their fuccours, 
they have overcome timorous weavers and mer- 
chants, undifciplined and cowardly armies, weak 
princes jealous of each other, and perpetually at 
war with their neighbours, or their own fubyects. 
They do not confider, that if chey wanted to pene- 
trate into the interior parts, they would all perifh 
before they had proceeded half way up the country. 
‘The exceffive heat of the climate, continual fa- 
tigue, numberlefs difeafes, want of provifion, and 
a variety of other caufes, would foon confiderably 
diminifh their numbers, even though they had no- 
thing to apprehend from hole troops that might 
moleft them. 

We will fuppofe, ho ver, that ten thoufand 
European foldiers had af ually over-run and ravag- 
ed India from one nd to the other, what would 
be the confequen Would thefe forces be fuf- 
ficient to fecure e conqueft, to keep every na- 
tion, every provime , every diftrict in order ? And 
if this number is nc p fufficient, ler it be calculated 
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what number of troops would be neceffary for the 
purpotle. 

Bur let us admit that the conauerors had firmly 
eftabl:fhed their government in India, they would 
{till reap very litthe advantage from this circum- 
ftance. The revenues of Indoftan would be {pent 
in Indoftan itfcelf. The European power that had 
purfued this projeét of ufurpation, would have 
experienced nothing but a confiderable decreafe 
in its population, and the difgrace of having 
followed a vifionary fyftem. 

Tris, indeed, is now an ufelefs queftion, fince 
the Europeans themfelves have made their fuccefs 
in Indoftan more difficult than ever. By engag- 
ing the natives to take a part in their mutual diffen- 
tions, they have taught them the art of war, and 
trained them to arms and difcipline. This error 
in politics has opened the eyes of the fovereigns 
of thofe countries, whofe ambition has been excit- 
ed to ettablifh regular troops. ‘Their cavalry 
marches in better order; and their infantry, which 
was always confidered in fo defpicable a light, 
has now acquired the firmnefs of our battalions. 
A numerous and well managed artillery defends 
their camps, and protects their attacks. The 
armies, compofed of bet e troops, and better paid, 
have been able to kee he field longer. 

Turis change, which might have been forefeen, 
had the Europeans not bee linded by temporary 
intereft, may in time becon fo confiderable, as 
to raife unfurmountable obft cies to the defire 
they have of extending their c queits in Indoftan, 
and poffibly they may lofe thale they have already 

made. 
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made. Whether this will be a misfortune or an BO PỌ K 
advantage, is what we fhall next take into con- Wo os 
fideration. 


Wren the Europeans firft began to trade in that 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great 
many {mall ftates, fome of which were governed 
by princes of their own nation, and fome by Patan 
kings. ‘Their mutual hatred was the occafion of 
continual conrefts. Befides the wars that were 
carried on between province and province, there 
was a perpetual one between every fovereign’and 
his fubjeéts. It was fomented by the tax-gatherers, 
who, to ingratiate themfelves at court, always 
levied heavier taxes than had been laid on the 
people. Thefe barbarians aggravated this heavy 
burden by the oppreffions they made the inhabi- 
tants fuffer. Their extortions were only another 
method of fecuring to themfelves the pofts they 
enjoyed, in a country where he is always in the 
right who has the moft to give. 





From this anarchy and thefe violent proceed- 
ings, it was imagined, that to fettle a fafe and 
permament commerce, it was neceflary to fupport 
it by the force of arms, and the Furopean factories 
were accordingly fortified. In procefs of time, 
jealoufy, which divides the, European nations in 
India, as it does every wh te elfe, exp fed them 
to more confiderable e pences. Each of thefe 
foreign nations thoug it neceflary to augment 
their forces, leit fhould be overpowered by 
their rivals. 

Tue dominion the Europeans, however, ex- 
tended no further t an their own fortreffes. Goods 

were 
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were brought thither from the inland parts with 
Iictle dilfiiculty, or with fuch as was eafily over- 
come. Even after the conquefts of Kouli-kan 
had plunged the rorth of Indcftan into confufion, 
the coaft af Coromandel enjoyed its former tran- 
quillitry. But the death of Nizam-al-Mulue, Su- 
bah of the Decan, kindled a flamé which is not 
yet fully extincuifhed. 

Tue diofal of thofe ımmenfe fpails naturally 
belonged to the court of Dehly ; but the weakuefs 
of that court emboldened the children of Nizam 
to difpute their father’s treafure. To fupplant each 
other, they had recourfe alternately to _arms, to 
treachety, to poifon, and to affaffinations. Mott 
of the adventurers they engaged in their animofities 
and crimes, perthed during thefe horrid tranf- 
actions. Fhe Marattas alone, a nation who alter- © 
nately fided with both parties, and often ‘had troops 
ix each, feemed as if they would avail themfelves 
ef this anarchy, and invade the fovereignry of the 
Decan. The Europeans have pretended it was 
greatly their intereft to oppofe this deep but fecret 
defign, and they alledge the following reafons in 
their defence : 

THe Marattas, fay they, are thieves, both from 
education and frpm tkeirpelitical principles. They 
have no regard to the of nations, no notion of 
natural or civil right, and fpread defolation where- 
ever they go. The mol  pulous countries are 
abasdoned, at the very rep of their approach. 
In the countrtes they have iub. ued, nothing is to 
be feen but confufion, and all the manufaé¢tures 
are deftroyed. 
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Tue Europeans, who were moft powerful on 
the coaft of Coromandel, thought tuci neighbours 
would utterly deftroy their trade, and they could 
never venture to fend money by their agents to 
buy goods in the inland countries, as they would 
certainly be plundered by thefe banditti. The 
defire of preventing this evil, which muft ruin 
their fortunes, and deprive them of the benefit of 
their fettlements, fuggeíted to their agents the 
idea of a new fyftem. 

Ir was afferted, that inthe prefent fituation of In- 
doftan, it was impoffible to keep up ufeful con- 
nections without a military eftablifhment. That 
at {o great a diftance from the mother country, the 
expence could not poffibly be de‘rayed out of the 
mere profits of trade, were they ever fo great: 
‘That therefore it was abfolutely neceffary to pro- 
cure fufficient poffeffions to aniwer thefe great ex- 
pences, and confequently that the poffeffions muft 
be confiderable. 

THis argument, probably fuggefted to conceal 
infatiable avarice and boundlefs ambition,and which 
the paflion for conqueft may have occafioned to 
be confidered as a very {rong one, may, perhaps, 
be a mere illufion. <A variety of natural, moral 
and political reafons may be urzed in oppofition 
to it. We fhall only ft upo one, which is 
founded upon a faét. From the Portuguefe, who 
frít attempted to randize themfelves in India, 
to the Enelifh, clofed the fatal 1'{t of ulurp- 
ers, not one ac aifition, however important or 
trifling, except engal and the fpice iflands, has 
ever paid the ex ence of taking and fupporting 
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BO OK it. The more extenfive the poffeffions have been, 


penance | 


the greater has been the expence of maintaining 
them to the ambitious power that had, by what- 
ever means, acquired them. 

Tuts is what will always happen. Every nation 
that has obtained a ‘large territory will be de- 
firous of preferving it.. It will think there is. no 
fafety but in fortified p aces, and will conftantly 
multiply them. This warlike appearance will 
deter the hufbandman and the artit, who will not 
expedt to enjoy tranquillity. The neighbouring 
princes will grow jealous, and will juftly be afraid 
of falling a prey to a trading nation now become 
a conquering one. In confequence of this, they 
will be devifing means to ruin an oppreffor, whom 
they had admitted into their harbours. with no 
other view than to increafe their own treafures and 
power. If they find themielves under a neceffity 
of entering into a treaty, thev will at the inftant 
of figning fecretly vow the deftruction of their new 
ally. Falfhood will be the bafis of all their agree- 
ments ; and the longer they have been forced to 
diffemble, the more time they will have had to 
prepare the means deftined to deftroy their enemy. 

Tue. juft apprehenfion of thefe perfidies will 
oblige the ufurpers to be bways upon their guard. 
If they are to be defend by Europeans, what a 
confumption of men for the mother country! 
What an expence to raif hem, to. tranfport 
them“into thefe countries, to ntain and recruit 
them! If, from a principle oœ ceconomy, they 
content thermfelves with the I an troops, what 
ean be expected from a confufe and unprincipled 

multitude, 
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multitude, whofe expeditions always degenerate 


into robbery, and conftantly end in a fhameful and 
precipitate flight? Their principles, whether natu- 
ral or moral, are {o weakened, that even the defence 
of their gods and their own houfholds could never 
infpire the boldeft among them with any thing be- 
yond a fudden and tranfient exertion of intrepidity. 
It is not probable that foreign interefts, ruinous 
to their country, fhould ever animate men whofe 
minds are funk in indolence and corruption : is It 
not more probable that they will be ever ready to 
betray a caufe they abhor, and in which they find 
no immediate and lafting advantage ? 

To théfe inconveniences will be added a {pirit 
of extortion and plunder, which even in the tines 
of peace will nearly refemble the devaftations of 
war. The agents intrufted with thofe remote 
concerns, will be defirous of making rapid for- 
tunes. The flow and regular profits of trade they 
will not attend to, but will endeavour to promote 
fpeedy revolutions in order to acquire great wealth. 
They will have occafioned innumerable evils, be- 
fore they can be controuled by authority, at the 
diftance of fix thoufand leagues. This authority 
will have no force againtt millions, or the perfons 
intrufted with it will ar~i' e rpo late to prevent the 
fall of an edifice fuppor ea on fo weak a founda- 
tion. 

Tuis refult makes tt néedlefs to inquire into 
the nature of th _ Olitical engagements thee Eu- 
ropeans have en -red into with the powers of 
India. If thefe g ^at acquifitions are hurtful, the 
treaties made to p ocure them cannot be rational. 


If 
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If the merchants of Europe are wife, they will fore- 
go the rage of conqueft, and the flattering hopes 
of holding the balance of Afia. 


Tue court of Dehly will finally fink under 
the weight of inteftine divifions, or fortune will 
raifeé up a prince capable of reftoring it. The 
government will remain feudal, or once more 
become defpotic. The empire will be divided 
into many independent ftates, or will be fub- 
ject only to one mafter. Either the Marattas 
or the Moguls will become a ruling power; byt 
the Europeans fhould not be concerned in thefe 
revolutions; whatever be the fate of indoftan, 
the Indians will {till continue their manufactures, 
and we {hall pur€éhafe them. 


Ir would be needlefs to alledge, that the {pirit 
which has always prevailed in thofe countries 
has forced us tọ depart from their common rules 
of trade; that we are in arms upon the coafts; 
that this pofition unavoidably obliges us to in- 
terfere with the affairs of our neighbours; and 
that if we avoid all intercourfe with them, fuch 
a referve will certainly prove extremely detri- 
mental to our interefts. Thefe fears will appear 
groundlefs to fenfible men, who know that a 
war in thofe dj tant reg ons muft be ftill more 
fatal to the Europeans twan to the natives, and 
that the confequence will b&b. shat we mutt either 
fubdye the whole, which 1 arce poffible, or 
be for ever expelled from a ntry where it is 
Our advantage to maintain our nneétions. 


THE 
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Tre love of order and tranquillity would even 
make it defirable to extend theie pacific views 3 
and far from thinking that great pofizffions are 
necefiary, time will probably difcover even the in- 
utility of fortified pofts. The Indians are na- 
turaily gentle and humane, though crufhed under 
the fevere burden of defpotifm. The nations 
who formerly traded with them, always com- 
mended them for their candor and honefty. The 
Indians are now in a ftate of confufion, equally 
alarming to them and to us. Our ambition has 
carried cifcord into all parts of their country, and 
our rapaciou{nefs has infpired them with hatred, 
fear, and@ contempt for our continent; they look 
upon us ‘as conquerors, ufurpers and opprefiors, 
fanguinary and avaritious men. ‘This is the cha- 
racter we have acquired in the eaft. Our ex- 
amples have increafed the number of their na- 
tional vices, at the fame time that we have taught 
them to be in guard again{t ours. 





Ir in our tranfactions with the Indians we had 
been guided by principles of probity; if we had 
fhewn them, that mutual advantage is the bafis 
of commerce; 1f we had encouraged their cul- 
tivation, and manufactures, by exchanges equally 
advantageous to both we thould infenfibly have 
gained their affections... if we nad Fortunately 
taken care to preferve their confidence in our 
dealings with them, ws might have removed their 
prejudices, and, naps, changed their fortn of 
government. W  fhould have fucceeded fo fat 
as to have live@ ymongi{t them, and tiained up 
civilized nations arour ' iO would have 
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protected our fettlements for our mutual interefts. 
Every one of our eftablifhments would have been 
to each nation in Europe as th ir native coun- 
try, where they would have found a fure pro- 
tection. Our fituation in India is the conlequence 
of our profligacy, and of the fanguinary fyftems 
we have introduced there. The Indians imagine 
nothing is due to us, becaufe all our actions 
have fhewn that we did not think ourfelves un- 
der any ties with refpect to them. 

Tsis {tate of perpetual contention is difpleafing 
to moft of the Afiatic nations, and they ardently 
wifh for a happier change. The diforder of our 
afiairs muft have infpired.us with the fame fen- 
timents. If we are all in the fame difpofitions, 
and if one common intereft really inclines us 
to peace and harmony, the moft effeétual way 
to attain this defirabie end would perhaps be, 
that all the European nations who trade to In- 
dia, fhould agree among themfelves to preflerve 
a neutrality in thofe remote feas, which fhould 
never be interrupted by the difturbances that 
fo trequently happen on our own continent. If 
we could once confider ourfelves as members 
of one great commonwealth, we fhould not want 
thofe forces which make us odious abroad, and 
ruin us at home. But as our pretent {pirit of 
difcord will not permit us to expect that fuch a 
change can foon take place, it remains only that 
we now confider, whether E repe ought ftill to 


Carry oa the India trade by chai er companies, or 
to make it a free trade, 


Ir 
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Ir this queftion were to be decided upon ge- 
neral principles, it would be eafily anfwered. If 
we afk whether, in a itate, waich allows any par- 
ticular branch of trade, every citizen has a right 
to partake of it; the anfwer is fo plain as to 
leave no room for difcuTion. It would b un- 
natural, thar fubj-éts who fhare alike the burden 
and public expence of civil fo.i.ty, flhould not 
be alike partakers of the benefits arifing from 
the compact that unites them; they would have 
caufe to complain, that they fuftain all the in- 
conveniences of fociety, and are deprived of the 
advantages they expected to receive from it. 


On the other hand, political notioas are per- 
fectly reconcileable with thefe ideas of juitice. 
It is well known that freed m is the very foul 
of commerce, and that nothing elle can bring 
it to perfection. It is generally allowed that 
competition awakens induitry, and gives it all 
the vigour-itc is capable of acquiring. Yer for 
upwards of a century, the practice has conftantly 
been contradictory to thefe principles. 
= ALL the nations of Europe that trade to India, 
carry on that commerce by exclufive companies ; 
and it muft be confeffed,. that this pract ce is 
plaufible, becaufe it is hardly corceivable chat 
great and enlightened nations fhould have been 
under a miftake for above a hundred years on fo 
important a point, and tuat neither experrence nor 
argument fhould ha.e undeceived them. We 
muft conclude taeretore that either the advocates 
for liberty have giver. too great a latitude to their 
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principles, or the favourers of exclufive privilege 
have too ftrenuoufly afferted the neceffity of fuch 
limitations; poffibly, both parties, from toe great 
an attachment to their refpective opinions, have 
been deceived, and are equally diítant from the 
truth. 

Ever fince this famous queftion has been de- 
bated, it has always been thought to be a very 
fimple one; it has always been fuppofed that an 
India company mutt neceffarily be exclufive, and 
that its exiftence was effentially conneéted with 
its privilege. Hence the advocates for a free 
trade have afferted that exclufive privileges were 
odious; and, therefore, that there obght to be 
no company. Their opponents have argued, on 
the contrary, that the nature of things required 
a company; and therefore that there muft be 
an exclufive charter. But if we can make it 
appear that the reafons urged againft charters 
prove nothing againft companies in general, and 
that the circumftances which may render it ne- 
ceffary to have an India company, do not fup- 
ply any argument in favour of a charter; if we 
can demonfttrate that the nature of things re- 
quires, indeed, a powerful affociation, a compa- 
ny for the India trade- but chat the exclufive 
charter ts comnected only with particular caufes, 
infomuch that the company may exift without 
the charter, we fhall then have traced the fource 
ofe the common error, and found dut the folu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

Ler us inquire what conftitutes the parti- 
cular nature of commercial tranfections? Ie is 

the 
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the climate, the produce, the diftance of places, 
the form of the government, the genius and man- 
ners of the people who are fubject to ir. In the 
trade with India, the merchant muft undertake a 
voyage of fix thoufand miles in fearch of the 
commodities which the country fupplhies: he mutt 
arrive there at a certain feafon, and wair till ano- 
ther for the proper winds to return home. There- 
fore every voyage takes up about two years, and 
the proprietors of the veflels muft wait this time 
for their returns. This is the firít and a very 
material circumftance. 

Tue nature of a government in which there is 
neither fafety nor property will not permit the 
people to have any public markets, or to lay up 
any ftores. Let us reprefent to ourfelves men who 
are deprefled and corrupted by defpoti{fm, work- 
men who are unable to undertake any thing of 
themfelves ; and on the other hand, nature more 
liberal in her gifts, than power is rapacious, fup- 
plying a flothful people with food fufficient for 
their wants and their defires; and we fhall wonder 
that any induftry fhould be found in India. And 
indeed it may be affirmed, that fcarce any manu- 
facture would be carried on there, if the workmen 
were not encouraged by ready money, or if the 
goods were not engaged for a year before they are 
wanted. One third of the money is paid at the 
time the work is ordered, another when it is half 
done, and the remaincer on delivery of the goods. 
From this mode of payment there is a confider- 
able difference made, both in price and in the 
quality of the goods ; but from hence likewife arifes 

x 2 a neceffity 
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a neceffity of having one’s capital out a year longer, 
that is, three years inftead of two. ‘This is an 
alarming circumftance for a private man, efpecially 
if we confider the largenefs of the capital that is 
requifite for {uch undertakings. 

As the charges of navigation and the rifques are 
very great, they cannot be fupported without 
bringing home complete cargoes, that is, cargoes 
of a million or a million and a half of livres *, at 
prime coft in India. Where fhall we find mer- 
chants, or even men pofiefied of a fufficient capital 
to enable them to advance fuch a fum to be re- 
imburfed only at the end of three years? Un- 
doubtedly there are very few in Europe; 5 and a- 
mong thole who might have the power, fcarce any 
would have the will. If we confult experience, 
we fhall find that men of moderate fortunes only, 
are the perfons who are inclined to run great 
rifques, in order to make great profits. But when 
once a man is pofieffed of an ample fortune, he is 
inclined to enjoy it, and to enjoy ic with fecurity. 
Lhe defire of riches cannot indeed be fatisfied by 
the pofieffion of them, which, on the contrary, 
frequently increafes it ; but at the fame time, the 
sof{ceffion of wealth furnifhes various means of 
gratifying that def*re without either trouble or 
danger. This opens to our view the neceffity 
of entering into affociations, where a number 
of men will not fcruple to be concerned, be- 
caufe every individual will venture but a fmall 
part of his fortune, and will rate the meafure 








* About 54,7cCol, on an average, 
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of his profits upon the united {tock of the whole 
fociety. This neceflity will appear {till more evi- 
dent, if we confider how the butinets of buying 
and felling is managed in India, and what pre- 
Cautions it requires. 

To make a previous agreement for a cargc, above 
fifty different agents muft be employed, who are 
difperfed in different parts, at the diftance of 
three, four, and five hundred leagues froin each 
Other. When the work is done, it muft be 
examined and meafured, otherwife the goods 
would toon be found faulty from the want of 
honefty in the workmen who are equally corrupted 
by the nature of their government, and by the in- 
fluence of crimes of every kind which the Euro- 
peans have fet them the example of for thefe three 
centuries paft, 

AFTER all thefe details, there are ftill other 
Optrations remaining equally neceflary. There 
mutt be whifters, men to beat the linens, packers, 
and bleaching grounds which muft be fupplied 
with pools of water fit for the purpofe. Ic would 
certainly be very difficuit for individuals, to attend 
and to obferve all thefe precautions; but even ad- 
mitting it poffible for induftry to effe&t this, yet 
it could only be done as leng as each of them 
could keep up a continued trade,’ and regularly 
fhip off frefh cargoes. All thefe particulars are 
not to be executed in a fhort time, and not with- 
out eftablifhed connections. Every private man, 
therefore, fhould be able to fit out a fhip annually 
during three years, that is, to difburfe four mil- 
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lions of livres*. This is evidently impcffible, and 
ic is plain that fuch an undertaking can only be 
carried into execution by a fociety. 

But, perhaps, fome commercial houfes will b 
eftablifhed in India, on purpofe to tranfact this 
previous bufinefs, and to keep cargoes in readine{s 
for the fhips that are to be fent off to Europe. 

Turis eftablifhment of trading houfes at fix 
thoufand leagues from the mother country, with 
the immentfe {tock that would be requifite to pay 
the weavers in advance, feems to be a vifionary 
{cheme, inconfiftent with reafon and experience. 
Can ıt be ferioufly imagined that any merchants 
who have already acquired a fortune fh Europe, 
will tranimit it to Afia to purchafe a ftock of muflins, 
in expectation of fhips that, perhaps, may never 
arrive, or if they fhould, may be but few in num- 
ber, and may not have a fufficient capital to pur- 
chafe with? On the contrary, we fee that every 
European who has made a fmall fortune in India, 
is defirous of returning home, and inftead of en- 
deavouring to increafe it by thofe eafy methods 
that private trade, and the fervice of the com- 
panies offers in that country, he is rather anxious 
to come and enjoy it with tranquillity in his own. 

Ir other proofs and examples were neceflary, we 
need only attend to what paffes in America. If 
we could fuppofe that commerce, and the hopes 
of the profits arifing from it, were capable of al- 
luning rich Europeans to quit their nafive country, 
it would certainly be in order to fettle in that part 
af the world, which is much nearer than Afia, and 
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where they would find the fame laws and manners 
as in Europe. It might naturally be fuppofed 
that the merchants fhould previoufly buy up the 
fugars of the planters, and keep them in readinefs 
to be delivered to the European fhips as foon as 
they arrive, on receiving other commodities in 
exchange, which they would afterwards fell to 
the planters when they wanted them. But it is 
quite the contrary. The merchants fettled in 
America are nothing more than commiuffaries or 
factors, who tranfact the exchanges between the 


planters and the Europeans, and are fo far from 


being able to carry on any confiderable trade on 
their own account, that when a fhip has not met 
with an opportunity of difpofing of her lading, it 
is left in truft, on the account of the Owner, in the 
hands of the commiffary to whom it was configned. 
It is reafonable, therefore, to conclude, that what 
it not practifed in America, would ftill be lefs fo 
in Afia, where a larger ftock would be wanted, 
and greater difficulties muft be encountered. Add 
to this, that the fuppofed eftablifhment of com- 
mercial houfes in India would not iupercede the 
neceflity of forming companies in Europe ; be- 
caufe it would be equally neceflary to difburfe 
twelve or fifteen hundred thoufand livres * for the 
fitting out of every fhip, which could never return 
into the ftock till the third year at foonett. 

Tris neceffity being once proved in every 
poffible cafe,e it is manifeft that the trade of India 
is of fuch a nature, that very few merchants, if 
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eny, can undertake it upon their cwn bottom, or 
carry it on by themfelves, and without the help 
of a great number of parinirs. Flaving demon- 
itrated the neceffity of chefe focieties, we mutt 
now endeavour to prove, that their intereft and 
the nature of things would incl.ne them to unite 
in one and the fame company. 

Tuts propofition depends upon two principal 
reafons : the danger of competition in the pur- 
chafes and fales, and the receffity of affortments. 

THE competition of buyers and fellers reduces 
the commodities to their juft value. When the 
competition of lellers is greater than that of buyers, 
the goods {eli for 'efs than they are worth; and 
when there are more buyers than fellers, their 
price is railed beyond th-ir ordinary value. Let 
us apply this t> the India trade. 

WHEN we fuppofe that this trade will extend in 
propurtiun to the number of private fhips fent 
there, we are not aware that this multiplicity 
will only increafe tne competition on the fide of 
the buyers, whereas it is not in our power to in- 
creafe it on the fide of the fellers. It rs wilt the 
fame as if we were to advife a number of traders 
to bid over one another, in order to obtgin their 
goods at a cheaper rate. 

Tse Indians fcarce make any confumption of 
the produce either of our lands or of manufactures. 
They have few wants, little ambiti n, and no 
great fhare of induftry. They woul readity dif- 
penfe with the gold and filver of America, which 
is fo far from procuring them any enjoyments, 
that it only ferves to fupport the tyranny under 

which 
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which they tre oppreffed. Thus, as all objects B OO K 
of exchange have io value but in proportion to s.—~—~ 
the wants or the fancy of the exchangers, it is 
evident that in India our commodities are worth 
very littte, while thofe we buy there are of great 
value. As long as no Indian fhips come into our 
harbours to carry away our ftuffs and our metals, 
we may venture to afirm that thole ; eorle are not 
im want of us, and will confcequently make their 
own. terms in all their dealings with us. Hence 
it follows, that the greater number there are of 
European merchants who are concerned in this 
trade, the more the produce of India will rife, 
and our “own fink, in value; and that ar laft ir 
will be only by immenfe exports that we fhall be 
able to procure any India goods at all. But if, 
in confequence of this order of things, each par- 
ticular fociety 1s obliged to export more money, 
without bringing home more goods, its trade muft 
be very difadvantageous, and the fame competi- 
tion that began its ruin in Afia, will complete it 
in Europe; becaufe the number of fellers being 
then greater, while that of buyers f{tiH continues 
the fame, the focieties will be obliged to fell at a 
lower price, after having bought at an advanced 
one. 

ERE article of affortments is net of lefs confe- 
quence. By affortments is meant the combina- 
tion of all the feveral forts of commodities that the 
different parts of India produce; a combination 
which is proportioned to the prefent plenty or 
fcarcity of each kind of commodity in Europe. 
On this chiefly depends the fuccefs and all the 
profits 
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profits of the trade. But nothing would be more 
dificult in the practice for private focieties, than 
this affortmenmt. Eiow, indeed, fhould thofe {mall 
focieties unconneéted with each other, whofe in- 
tere{t it is to conceal their mutual tranfac¢tions, ac- 
quire the knowledge that is requifite for this im- 
portant purpofe? How could they direct fuch a 
multitude of agents as muft be employed? It ts 
plain that the fupercargoes and commipfiaries in- 
capable of general views, would be all afking for 
the fame fort of goods at the fame time, in hopes 
of making a greater profit. This would of courfe 
enhance the price of that article in India, and 
lower it in Europe, to the great detrimtnt of the 
owners, and of the nation in general. 

ALL thefe confiderations would certainly be per- 
ceived by the csptains of fhips and by the men of 
property, who would be folicited to enter into 
thefe focieties. “Chey would be difcouraged by 
the fear of having a competition with other fo- 
cieties, either in the purchafe, the fale, “or the 
making up of the affortments. The number of 
thefe focieties would fcon be reduced, and trade, 
inftead of extending, would conftantly decline, 
and at laít be entirely loft. 

ir would, therefore, be for the intereft of thefe 
private fosieties, as we have before obferved, to 
unite together; becaufe then all their agents both 
on the coaft of Coromandel, and on that of Ma- 
labar and in Bengal, being united and directed 
by one confiftent fyflem, would jointly labour in 
the feveral factories, to colleét proper affortmients 
for the cargoes that were to be fent away from the 
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compkete affortment when brought home, being 
colleéted upon an uniform plan, and proportioned 
according to the orders and inftructions fent from 
Europe. 

Bur it would be in vain to expećt that any 
fuch union could take place without the affiftance 
of government. In fome cates, men require to 
be encouraged, and it is chiefly, as in the prefent 
inftance, when they are afraid of being denied 
that protection which they ftand in need of, or 
apprehenfive that favours may be granted to others, 
which may be injurious to them. (Government 
would find it their intereft to encourage this afio- 
ciation, as it is certainly the fureft, if not the 
only way to procure at the moft reafonable prices, 
the India goods that are wanted for home con- 
fumption, and for exportation. ‘This truth will 
appear more ftriking from a very fimple inftance. 

Ler us fuppofe a merchant, who freights a fhip 
for India with a confiderable ftock. Will he com- 
miffion feveral agents at the fame place to buy the 
goods he wants? This cannot reafonably be fup- 
pofed ; becaufe he will be fenfible, that each of 
them endeavouring to execute his orders with as 
much fecrefy as poffible, they would neceffarily 
injure one another, and muft confequently en- 
hance the price of the goods; fo that he would 
have a lefs quantity of the commodity for the 
fame fum than if he had employed but one agont. 
The application is eafy; government is the mer- 
chant, and the company is the agent, 
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We have now proved only that in the India 
trade, the nature of things requires that the fub- 
jects of one country fhould unite into one com- 
pany, both for their own intereft and for that of 
the itate; but nothing has yet appeared, from 
whence it can be inferred that this company muft 
be an exclufive one. We imagine, on the con- 
trary, that tne exclufive priv:lege always granted 
to thefe companies, depends on particular caufes 
which have no effential conneétion with this 
trade, 

W unen the feveral nations in Europe began to 
find that it was their intere{t to take a part in the 
trade of India, which individuals refuted to do, 
though none were excluded irom it, they found 
themiclves under a necefliry of forming compa- 
mes, and giving them every encouragement that 
fo difficult an undertaking required. Capitals 
were advanced to them; they were invefted with 
all the attributes of flovereign power; permitted 
to fend ambaSadors ; and empowered to make 
peace and war; a privilege which, unfortunately 
for them and tor mankind, they have too often 
exercifed. It was found neceffary at the fame 
time to fecure to them the means of Indemnifying 
themielves for the expences of fettlements which 
mult be very confiderable. ‘I his pave rife to ex- 
Clulave privileges, which at firit were granted for 
a term of years, and afierwards made perpetual, 
from circumftances which we fhall now explain. 

ine brillast prerogatives granted to the com- 
panics, were in fact fo many iuppedinients toa 
trase. ‘ihe right of having foriref*s, plied 
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the neceffiry of building and defending them: 
that of having troops, implied the obligation of 
paving and recruiting them. It was the fame with 
regard to the permiffion of fending ambaffadors, 
and concluding treaties with the Indian princes. 
All thefe privileges were attended with expences 
merely of parade, fit only to check the progrets 
ot trade, and to intoxicate the agents and factors 
fent by the companies into India, who on their 
arrival fancied themfelves fovereigns, and acted 
accordingly. 

Narions, however, found it very convenient 
to have fome kind of fettlements in Afia, which ap- 
parently were attended with no coft; and as it 
was reafonable, while the companies bore all the 
expences, that all the profits fhould be fecured to 
them, the privileges have been continued. But 
if the feveral nations, inftead of attending only 
to this pretended ceconomy, which could be but 
temporary, had extended their views to futurity, 
and connected all the events which mutft naturally 
be brought about in the courfe of a number of 
years, they muit have forefeen that the expences 
of fovereignty which can never be afcertained, be- 
caufe they depend upon numberlefs political con- 
tingencies, would in time abforb both the profits 
and the ftock of a trading company: that then 
the publio treafury muft be exhautted to affift the 
chartered company, and that this affiflance being 
granted too fate, couid only remedy the mifchiefs 
that had already happened, without removing the 
caufe of them, fo that the companies would never 
rile to any degree of importance. 
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But why fhould not {tates at length be unde- 
ceived? Why fhould they not take upon them- 
felves a charge which properly belongs to them, 
and the burden of which, after having crufhed 
the companies, muft finally fall upon them? There 
would be then no further need of an exclufive 
privilege. The companies which fubfift at pre- 
fent, and are of great importance on account of 
their old connections and eftablifhed credit, fhould 
be fupported with the greateft care. “l he appear- 
ance of monopoly would vanifh for ever, and their 
freedom might enable them to purfue fome new 
track, which they could not think of, whilft 
they were encumbered with the charges annexed 
to the charter. On the other hand, commerce, 
being open to all the members of the community, 
would profper and flourifh by their induftry, new 
difcoveries would be attempted, and new enter- 
prizes formed. The trade from one part of India 
to another having the certainty of a market in Eu- 
rope, would become confiderable and extenfive. 
‘The companies attentive to thefe improvements, 
would regulate their dealings by the fuccefs of pri- 
vate trade; and this emulation, which would not 
be injurious to any individual, would be beneficial 
to the feveral ftates. 

We apprehend this fyftem would tend to re- 
concile all interefts, and is confiftent with all 
principles. It feems to be liable to no reafonable 
objection, either on the part of the advocates for 


the exclufive charter, or of thofe who contend for 
a free trade. 
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Ir the former fhould afiert, that the companies 
without the exclufive charter would have but a 
precarious exiftence, and would foon be ruined 
by private traders; I fhould anfwer them, that 
they were not fincere, when they affirmed that 
private trade could never fucceed. For, if it 
could poffibly occafion the ruin of that of the com- 
panies, as they now pretend, it can only effec 
this by engroffing every branch of their trade 
acain{t their will, by a fuperiority of powers, and 
by the afcendent of liberty. Befides, what is it 
that really conftitutes our companies? It is their 
{ftock, their fhips, their factories, or their exclu- 
five charter. What is it that has always ruined 
them? Extravagant expences, abufes cf every 
kind, vifionary undertakings; in a word, bad ad- 
miniftration, far more deftructive than compe- 
tition. But if the diftribution of their powers is 
made with prudence and ceconomy ; if the fpirie 
of property direéts their operations, there is no ob- 
ftecle which they cannot furmount, no fuccefs 
which they may not expect. 

But would not this fuccefs give umbrage to the 
advocates for freedom? Would they net in their 
turn urge, thai thofe rich and powerful compa- 
nies would alarm private men, and in fome mea- 
fure deftroy that general‘and abfolute freedom 
which ts fo neceffary to trade? 

We fhould not be furprifed at this objection 
from them; *for men, both in their actions and 
Opinions, are more commonly guided by fyfiem 
than by facts. I do not except from this error 
the greateft part of our writers upon revenue. 

Com nercial 
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K Commercial and civil liberty are the two tutelar 


deities of mankind, which we all reverence as wel} 
as .hey. Buc that we may not be influenced by 
mere words, let us attend to the idea they are 
meant to convey. Let us fk thofe enthuffat's for 
liberty, what they would with; whether they would 
have the laws entirely abotifh rchofe ancient com- 
panies, tha: every citizen might ireely partake of 
this trade, and fhould equa.ly have the fame means 
of procuring the enjuyments of lic, and the fame 
refources to raife a fortune. Buc if fuch laws, 
with all their appearance of liberty, are in fat to- 
taily exclufive, lec us not be induced by this falfe 
reaion:ing to adopt them. When the ftate allows 
all its members to carry On a trade that requires a 
large ftock, and which confequertly verv few are 
able to undertake, I would afk what advantage 
arifes to the people in general trom this regula- 
tion. It feems as if one meant to laugh at 
their credulity, in permitting them to undertake 
what they cannot execute. If the companies are 
totally fuppreficd, there will be no India trade, 
or it will be only carried on by a few capital 
merchants. 

I witt go further ftill, and, waving the con- 
fiderazion of the exclufive charter, venture to af- 
firm thar the Indig companies, from the nature 
of their formations have given Opportunities to 
feveral people to become fharers in their trade, 
who would othe. wiie never have been concerned 
init. Let us take a 1eview of the number of 
perions in all {tations and of all ages, that are pro- 
prietors, and partake of the profits of the trade, 

and 
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and it muft be owned, that it would have been far 
more circum{cribed if it had been in private hanas; 
that the formation of companies has only diffuted 
while it feemed to reftrain it; and that the mode- 
rate price of the fhares muft be a powerful motive 
to the people, to wifh for the prefervation of an 
eftablifhment, which opens to them a track from 
which they would for ever have been excluded 
by a free trade. 

We believe, indeed, that both companies and 
private men might equally fucceed without injur- 
ing one another, or creating any mutual jealoufies. 
The companies might ftill purfue thofe great ob- 
jects, which, by their nature and extent, can 
caly be managed by a wealthy and powerful af- 
fociation. Private men, on the contrary, would 
confine themfelves to fuch objects as are fcarcely 
attended to by a great company, but might, by 
proper ceconomy, and the combination of many 
{mall fortunes, become a fource of riches to them. 

STATESMEN, who by their talents are called to 
the direction of public affairs, muft determine 
this point, and rectify the ideas of an obfcure 
citizen, who may have been mifled by his want of 
experience. The fyftem of politics cannot too 
foon nor too deeply be applied to regulate a trade 
which fo effentially concerns the fate of nations, 
and will, probably, always be en object of the 
oreateft importance. 

To put an end to all intercourfe between Ed- 
rope and India, that luxury which has made fuch 
rapid progrefs in our part of the world, fhould be 
banifhed from every ftate. Our effeminacy fhould 
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BO OK not create a thoufand wants, unknown to our 
w forefathers. The rivalfhip of trade fhould no 
longer agitate the feveral nations who vie with 
each other in amaffing riches. Such a revolution 
fhould take place in the manners, cuftoms, and 
Opinions of men, as is never likely to happen. 
We fhould regulate our aétions according to the 
principles of nature, which we feem to have 
abandoned for ever. 
SucH are the laft reflections fuggefted to us with 
refpect to the conneétions of Europe with Afia; 
fet us now turn our thoughts to America, 
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Difcovery of America. Congueft of Mexico ; 
and fettlements of the Spaniards in that 
part of the new world. 


NCIENT hiftory prefents a magnificent 
A {cene to our view. The fucceffive repre- 
{entation of great revolutions, heroic manners, 
and extraordinary events will become more and 
more interefting, the more uncommon it is to 
meet with incidents that bear any refemblance to 
them. The period of founding and of fubverting 
empires is pait. The man before whom zke world 
was filent, is no more. ‘The feveral nations of the 
earth, after repeated fhocks, after all the ftrugeles 
between ambition and liberty, feem at length to- 
tally reconciled with the wretched tranquillity of 
fervitude. Battles are now fought with cannon 
for the purpofe of taking a few towns, and of ora- 
tifying the caprices of a few nowerful men: tor- 
merly they were fought with the {word, in order 
to overthrow and to eftablifh kingdoms, or to 
avenge the natural rights of mani ind. ‘The hiftory 
of the world®is become infipid and trifling, and get 
men are not become more happy. A regular and 
conítant fyftem of oppreflion has fucceeded to the 
tumults and ftorms of conqueft; and we behold 
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with a degree of indifference the various ranks of 
flaves combating each other with their chains for 
the amufement of their matters. 

EUROPE, that part of the globe, which has mctft 
influence over the reft, feems to have fixed irfelf 
on afolid and durable foundation. It is compcted 
of communities that are almoft equally powerful, 
enlightened, extenfive, and jealous. They will 
encroach perpetually upon each other; and in the 
midft of this continue. flu€tua:ion, fome will be 
extended, others moie Iimitec!ly and the balance 
will alternately incline to different fides, without 
ever being entirely deftroyed. The fanaticifm of 
religion, and the fpiric of conqucit, *thofe two 
diiturbers of the univerfe, operate no longer. That 
great machine, whofe extremity was attached to 
the earth, and whofe center of motion was in 
heaven, is now broken, and kings begin to dif- 
cover (though not for the happineis of their people, 
for whom they have very little care, but for their 
Own private interei{t) that the great end of govern- 
ment is to obtain riches and fecurity. Hence 
large armies are kept up, frontiers are fortified, 
and trade is encouraged, 

A SPIRIT of barter and exchange hath arifen in 
Europe, that ‘eems to open a vaft {cene of fpecu- 
lation to individuals. but is only conűftent with 
peace and tranquunmty. A war, among commercial 
nations, is a cor flagration that deftroys them ail; 
it“is a law-fuir which threatens the “fortune of a 
great merchant, and makes all his creditors trem- 
ble. Ihe time is not far off, when the tacit 


fanction of government will extend to the private 
engage- 
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engagements between fubjects of different nations ; 
and when thofe bankruptcies, the effeéts of which 
are felt at immentfe di {tances, will become concerns 
of governmeny. [In thefe mercantile ftates, the 
difcovery of an ifland, the importation of a new 
commodity, the invention of fome ufeful machine, 
the conftruétion of a port, the eftablifhment of a 
factory, the carrying off a branch of trade from a 
rival nation, will all become the moft important 
tranfactions; and the annals of nations muft here- 
after be written by commercial philofophers, as 
they were formerly by hiftorical orators. 

Tue difcovery of a new world was alone fet: 
ficient to furnifh matter for our curiofity. A vaft 
eontinent entirely uncultivated, human nature re- 
duced to the mere animal ftate, fields withour 
harvefts, treafures without proprietors, focieties 
without policy, and men without manners, what 
an interefting and inftrudtive {pectacle would thefe 
have formed for a Locke, a Buffon, or a Mon- 
tefquieu! What could have been fo aftonifhing, 
fo delightful, fo affe@ting as an account of their 
voyage! But the image of rude unpolifhed nature 
is already disfigured. We fhall endeavour to collect 
‘the features of it, though now half effaced, as foon 
as we have made the reeder cau tated with thofe 
rapacious and cruel chriftiass, whom unfortunate- 
dy ‘chance conducted to this fu her hemifphere. 

Spain, which was known in he firft ages under 
the names of Hefperia and Iberia, was inhabited by 
people, who, defended on one fide by the fea, and 
~On'the other by the Pyrenees, enjoyed'in peace an 
‘agreeable climate and a fruitful country, and who 
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governed themfelves according to their own cu 
toms. The fouthern part of this nation had in 
fome degree emerged from its ftate of barbariim, 
by fome trifling conneétions it had formed with 
foreigners ; but the inhabitants on the coafts of the 
ocean refembled all thofe nations, which know no 
other occupation but that of the chace. They 
were fo much attached to this kind of life, that 
they left the toils of agriculture to their wives 3 
the fatigues of which they had encouraged them 
to {upport by eftablifhing general affemblies an- 
nually, in which thofe women who had moft 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the labours of agricul- 
ture, received public applaufe. 

Suca was the fituation of Spain, when the Car- 
thaginians turned their rapacious views upon a 
country filled with riches, which were unknown 
to its inhabitants. Thefe merchants, whofe fhips 
covered the Mediterranean, introduced themfelves 
as friends, who came to barter feveral articles of 
convenience againft metals that were thought to 
be ufelefs. The temptations of a trade fo advan- 
tageous in appearance, feduced the Spaniards to 
powerfully, that they permitted the Carthaginiane 
to build upon their coafts houfes for their oc- 
cafional refidence, magazines for the fecurity of 
their mere ħandile, znd temples for the exercile of 
their religion. Thsr e{tablifhments infenfibly be- 


came fortified pla es, of which this power, whofe 


poley was fuper rto its military fkill, availed it- 
felf to enflave * credulous people, who were al- 
ways divided among themfelves, and always irrecon- 
cileable in their enmities. By bribing fome and 
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intimidating others, Carthage fucceeded in fub- 
duing Spain, and even effected this with Spanith 
foldiers and Spanith wealth. 

Waren the Carthaginians were become matters 
of the moft extenfive and moft valuable part of 
this fine country, they feemed either to be 1onNo- 
rant of the means of eftablifhing their dominion 
there, or to neglect them. Inftead of continuing 
to appropriate to themfelves the gold and filver, 
with which the conquered nations were abundantly 
fupplied from their mines, by exchanging com- 
modities of little value for thofe merals, they 
chofe to feize them by force. Nor was this fpirit 
of tyranny confined to the body of the republic: 
the generals, the officers, the private men and 
even the merchants acted upon the fame principle. 
The violence of thefe proceedings threw the con- 
quered provinces into a ftate of defpair, and ex- 
cited in thofe which were yet free, an extreme 
averfion for fo intolerable a yoke. In this firuation 
they all of them refolved to accept of affiftance, 
as fatal to them as their injuries were cruel. Spain 
became a theatre of jealoufy, ambition and hatred 
between Rome and Carthage. 

Tne two commonwealths contended with creat 
ob{tinacy for the empire of this: — utiful part of 
Europe; and, perhaps, it- would finally have be- 
longed to neither of them, it the Spaniards had 
continued quiet ipectators of thp contet, and left 
the rival nations time to deftroy each other. “But 
they chofe to become aétors in the bloody fcene, 
and thus reduced themfelves to be flaves to the 
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Romans, in which ftate they remained till the fifth 
century. 


In a fhort time the degeneracy of thofe matters 
of the world infpired the favage nations of the 
north with the enterprifing idea of invading the 
provinces that were ill governed and ill defend- 
ed. The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals and the 
Goths paffed the Pyrenean mountains. Thefe 
barbarians being robbers by profeffion, were in- 
capable of becoming citizens, and made war upon 
each other. The Goths, fuperior in abilities or 
good fortune, fubdued the reft, and reduced all the 
kingdoms of Spain into one; which, notwith{tand- 
ing the defects in its conftitution, and the un- 
bounded extortions of the Jews, who were the 
only merchants, fupported itfelf till the commence- 
ment of the eighth century. 


Ar this period, the Moors, who had fubdued 
Africa with that impetuocfity which was the charac- 
teriftic of all their enterprizes, croffed the fea. 
They found in Spain a king deftitute of virtue 
and abilities; a multitude of courtiers, and no 
ftate{men; foldiers devoid of courage, and generals 
without experience ; an effeminate people, holding 
the government in contempt, and difpoied to 
change tb _. they alio found rebels, 
who joined them fa ‘he fake of plundering, burn- 
ing, and miafface ng all that oppofed them. in 
le than three years, the fovereignty ef the chril- 
tians was deftr yed, and that of the infidels efta- 
blifhed upon a folid foundation. 
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SPAIN was indebted to its conquerors for the 
firít principles of tafte, humanity, politen-fs, and 
philofophy; as alfo for introducing among them 
feveral arts, and a confiderable trade. Thefe bril- 
hant profpects were not of long duration. They 
were foon diffipated by the numberlefs feéts that 
arole among the conquerors, and the irreparable 
faults they committed in eftablifhine diftiné&t fove- 
reigns in all the principal towns of their dominion. 

Durinc this time the Goths, who, to fcreen 
themfelves from the power of the Mohammedans, 
had fought an afylum in the extremity of the 
Afturias, were labouring under the yoke of 
anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ftate of ignorance, 
oppreít by their fantattical priefts, languifhing un- 
der inexpreffible poverty, and perpetually harraffled 
by civil wars. Under the influence of thefe cala- 
mities, far from thinking to avail themfelves 
of the divifions fubfifting among their enemies, 
they were fufficiently happy in being forgotten, 
Or in not being known by them. But as foon as 
the crown, which was originally elective, became 
hereditary in the tenth century; as foon as the 
nobility and bifhops became incapable of difturb- 
ing the ftate,; and that the people railed from 
flavery were admitted toa {hare nf the govern- 
ment, the national fpiric to revive. The 
Arabians, attacked on every  e, were fucceffively 
{tripped of their conquefts ; and at the end of the 
fifteenth century they had but o < little kingdom 
remaining. 

Tueir fall would have been more rapid, had 
they engaged with a power that could have united 
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in One common center the conqueits it gained 
over them. But the revolution was not effccted 
in this manner. The Mohammedans were attack- 
ed by different chiefs, each of which was at the 
head of a diftinét ftate. Spain was divided into as 
many kingdoms as it contained provinces; and 
it was not till after a lone time, feveral fucceffions, 
wars and revolutions, that thefe fmall ftates were 
at laft united in the two monarchies of Caftile and 
Arragon. After this the marriage of Habella with 
Ferdinand having happily joined all the crowns 
of Spain into one family, they found themfelves 
equal to the enterprife of attacking the kingdom of 
Granada. 

urs ftate, which fcarcely occupied one eighth 
part of the peninfula of Spain, had always been 
in a flourifhing condition from the time of the in- 
vafion of the Saracens: but its profperity had 
increafed in proportion as the fucceffes of the chrif- 
tians had induced a greater number of infidels to 
take refuge there. It confifted of three millions 
of inhabitants. Throughout the reft of Europe 
there were no lands fo well cultivated > 10 nu- 
merous and improved manufa€lures; fo regular 
and fo extenfive a navigation. The public revenues 
amounted to ven millions of livres `; a pro- 


digious fmn at a when gold and filver were 
very {icarce. 


Tuese feveral advantages, far from deterring 
the monarchs of Caftile and Arragon from invad- 
ing Granada, were the motives that principally 
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incited them to the enterprife. They were obliged 
to carry on a ten years bloody war in order to fub- 
due this fourifhing province. The conquett of it 
was completed by the furrender of the capital in 

the beginning of January, 1492. 
ir was in thefe glorious circumiftances, that 
Chriftepher Columbus, a man of obfcure birth, 
whofe knowledge of aftronomy and navigation was 
far fuperior to that of his cotemporaries, propofed 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, to 
aggrandize themielves abroad. He was led by a 
fecret impulfe to imagine that another continent 
certainly exifted, and that he was the perfon 
deftined to difcover it. The idea of Antipodes, 
which fuperftition had condemned as heretical and 
impious, and reafon itfelf had treated as chimerical, 
appeared to this penetrating genius to have its 
foundation in truth. This idea, perhaps the great- 
eft thar ever entered into the human mind, took 
{trong poficffion of his imagination, and having in 
van propofed the acquifition of a new hemifphere 
to his native country Genoa, to Portugal where he 
then refided, and even to England, which he might 
have expected would readily have concurred in any 
miuritiirye enterprife >. he at laft communicated his 

views and his projeéts to Mab Ua 
Tar minifters of this prin ts, who looked upon 
the {cheme of difcovering a nev world as the off- 
{pring of a gdiftempered brain, Meated the author 
of it for fome time with thofe airs o€ contemptuous 
infolence, which men in office ofter put on with 
thofe who have nothing but genius tv recommend 
them. But Columbus was not to be diicouraged 
by 
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BOS © by any difficulties: he poffeffed, as all men Go 
na who engage in extraordinary enterprifes, a degree 


Arrival of 

Columbus 

in the new 
world, 


of enthufiafm, which renders them fuperior to the 
cavils of the ignorant, the contempt of the proud, 
the mean arts of the covetous, and the delays of — 
the indolent. At length by perfeverance, fpirit and 
courage, joined to the arts of prudencé and 
management, he furmounted every obftacle. Hav- 
ing obtained three {mall veffels, and ninety men ; 
he fet fail on the third of Auguft 1492, with the 
title of admiral and viceroy of the ifMlands and terri- 
tories he fhould difcover. | 

FHfavina failed a confiderable length of time, 
the fhips crews, terrified with the idea “of thé im- 
menie tract of ocean which lay between them and 
their native country, began to defpair of the fuc- 
cefs of their undertaking. Their difcontent rofe 
to that height, that they more than once formed 
the defign of throwing Columbus over-board, and 
returning to Spain. The admiral concealed his 
Chagrin as long as he could: but when he found 
that a mutiny was ready to break out, he affured 
his companions, that if he did not difcover land in 
three days, he would fail back to Europe. For 
iome time paft, on founding, he had found a 
bottom, and f om orher circumftances, which are 
feldom dtceicful, ad reafon to conclude that 
he was not far fro land. 

THe new worl 1 was difcovered in the month of 


Oober. Colusnbus landed‘on one of the Lucayas 


or Bahama iflands, which he called San-Salvador, 
and took poeffeffion of it in the name of Ifabella. 
The Spaniards at that time did not conceive that 

there 
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there could be any injuitice in {eizing upon a ce 


country, which was not inhabited by chriftians. 

THE iflanders on fecing the fhips, and a race of 
men fo difierent from their own, were terrified and 
ran away. ‘The Spaniards caught fome of them; 
treated them with great civility, and difmiffed 
them loaded with prefents. 

Tuis behaviour intirely diffipated the fears of 
the. whole nation: the inhabitants appeared upon 
the fhore without arms. Several of them came on 
board. They viewed every thing with admiration. 
Their manners were free and open. They brought 
fruits. They affifted the Spaniards in getting on 
fhore, by*taking them upon their fhoulders. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring iflands fhewed the 
fame obliging difpofition. ‘The failors fent by 
Columbus to make difcoveries, every where met 
with the kindeft reception. Men, women, and 
children, were employed in procuring provifions 
for them. ‘They filled the hammocks where they 
Mept, with the fineft cotton. But it was gold that 
the Spaniards wanted, and they foon found it. 
Several of the favages wore ornaments made of 
this precious metal, which they prefented to their 
new guefts; whoon their part were more difguited 
with the naked appearance and fimonulicity of thefe 
people, than touched wi fs. They 
were incapable of difcerning them the genuine 
charaéters of nature. Surprizec to find men ofa 
copper colotir without beards or hair on their bo- 
dies, they looked upon them. as a race of imper- 
fe&t animals, who were only to b treated with 
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tained in regard to the neighbouring countries, 
and the gold mines. 

Havine taken a view of feveral fmaller iflands, 
Columbus landed on the north fide of a large one 
called by the natives Hayti; to which he gave the 
name of Hifpaniola, and which is now called San 
Domingo: he was conducted thither by fome 
favages of the other iflands, who accompanied him 
without the leaft diftruft, and gave ñim to under- 
ftand, that it was the great ifland which furnifhed 
them with the metal the Spaniards were fo eager 
to acquire. 

Tue ifland of Hayti, which is two hundred 
leagues in length, and fixty, and in feme places 
eighty in breadth, is divided from eaft to welt by 
a chain of mountains, which occupy the center of 
the ifland, and are for the moft part fteep. It was 
diftributed into five populous kingdoms, the inha- 
bitants of which lived in perfect amity. Their 
kings, who were called Caciques, were fo much 
the more abfolute, as they were much beloved. 
The complexion of thefe people was much 
fairer than in the other iflands. They painted 
their bodies. The men went quite naked. ‘The 
married women wore a kind of cotton petticoar, 
which reached no further than their knees. The 
girls, as p were naked. Their food 
was maize, roots, ruit, and fhell-fifh. As they 
were temperate, mble and aétive, but not ftrong, 
they were averse from labour. They lived free 
from care in a tate of agreeable indolence. Their 
time was fpeit in dancing, diverfion and flcep. 
By the accounts the Spaniards give of them, they 

fhewed 
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fhewed little marks of underftanding : and indeed 
iflanders, who live ina ftate of feparation from the 
reit of mankind, muft of neceffiry have very con- 
fined ideas. Detached focieties arrive at improve- 
ment by flow and difficult advances. They derive 
nọ advantages from thofe difcoveries, which time 
and experience throw in the way of other people : 
neither do the chances of acquiring knowledge 
occur fo frequently among them. 

Fue Spaniards E confefs that helk 
pegple were humane, void of malice and revenge, 
and almoft divefted of any pafon whe*:ver. They 
were ignorant, but fhewed no defire of being in- 
formed. Whis indifference and the confidence 
they repofed in ftrangers, prove that they were 
happy. Their hiftory and their notions of mo- 
rality were contained in a collection of fongs, 
which they learned from their infancy: and they 
bad in common with all nations fome fables con- 
cerning the origin of the human race. : 

W e know little of their religion, to which they 
were not much attached ; and it is probable that 
Wm this refpect as well as in many others they have 
been calumniated by the authors of their deftruc- 
tuon; who pretend that thefe iflanders, whofe man- 
nets were {o gentle, paid adoration to a number 
of malevolent beings. Th vpu of a male- 
yolent deity can never be good themfelves. 

Tarw had no law that limi ed the number of 
their wives. Ic was common for one of thero tò 
ħave {ome privileges and diftinct ns allotted to 
her ; bue thefe gave her no authority over the ref. 
She was one whom the hufband loved the beft, and 
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by whom he thousht himfelf beft beloved. On the 
death of her hufband, fhe fometimes caufed herfelf 
to be buried in the fame grave with him. ‘This 
was not acuf{tom, a duty, or a point of honour 
among thefe people: but the wife found it impof- 
fible to furvive the object of her tendereft affection. 
This freedom in love and marriage, which was 
authorized by their laws and manners, was by the 
Spaniards called debauchery, licentiouinefs, and 
vice: and to the pretended excefilive indulgence 
of the iflanders in this particular, they attributed 
the rife of a diftemper, which, as a philofophical 
phyfician has lately demonfttrated ina treatife on 
the origin of the venereal difeafe, was e-known in 
Europe before the difcovery of America. 

Tuese flanders had no other weapons than a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire, was fometimes armed 
with fharp ftones, or the bone of a fih. The or- 
dinary drefs of the Spaniards was of itfelf an im- 
penetrable armour again{t arrows of this kind, fhot 
with hittle dexterity. Thefe weapons and fome 
fmall clubs or rather large fticks, which could 
teldom give a mortal blow, were far from making 
thefe people formidable. 

TuHey were diftinguifhed into different claffes, 
one of whi saua m .6 a kind of nobility: but 
we are little acquainr-u either with the prerogatives 
annexed to this d.tinétion, or with the means of 
obtaining it. ‘Enis ignorant and fawage people 
had alfo forcere s among them, who were always 
either the offs ring or parents of fuperftirfon. 
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CoLtumsBus omitted no attention that might en- 
gage the friendfhip of thefe iflanders. But at the 
fame time he made them fenfible, that though he 
had no inclination to hurt them, he did not want 
the power. The proofs he gave in their prefence 
of the furprifing effects of his artillery, convinced 
them of the truth of what he faid. They looked 
upon the Spaniards as men defcended from heaven, 
and the prefents they received, were, in their 
eftimation, not meer curiofities, but facred things. 
This error was productive of great advantages: 
nor was it removed by any act of folly or cruelty. 
They gave the favages red caps, glafs beads, pins, 
knives, and bells, and received in return gold 
and provifions. 

CoLtumeBus availed himfelf of this harmony to 
fix upon a place for a fettlement, which he defign- 
ed fhould be the center of all his future projects. 
He erected a fort with the affiftance of the iflanders, 
who chearfully laboured to forge chains for them- 
felves. He left thirty-nine Caftilians in the place; 
and having reconnoitred the greateft part of the 
ifland, failed for Spain. 

He arrived at Palos, a port of Andalufia, from 
whence he had fet fail feven months before. He 
proceeded by land to Barcelona, where the court 
refided. This journey was mph. The no- 
bility and the people went to mecé him, and follow- 
ed him in crouds to the prefence cf Ferdinand and 
Ifabella. He prefented to them fome iflanders, 
who had voluntarily accompanied him. He pro- 
duced pieces of gold, birds, cotton and many 
curiofities, which were valuable on account of 
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their novelty. Such a variety of uncommon ob- 
jects expofed to the view of a people, whofe vanity 
inflamed by imagination magnified every thing, 
made them fancy that they faw an inexhauttible 
fource of riches for ever flowing into their country. 
The enthufiaim fpread and reached even to the 
throne. At the public audience the fovereigns 
gave to Columbus, he was permitted to be covered, 
and to fit as a grandee of Spain. Ie rclaced his 
voyage to them. They loaded him with careffes, 
commendations, and honours; and foon after he 
reimmbarked with feventeen fail to make new dii- 
coveries, and to eftablifh colonies. 

On his arrival at San Domingo With fifteen 
hundred toldiers, three hundred artificers, imiona- 
rics, corn, fruits, and fuch domeftic animals as 
were unknown in the new world; Columbus 
found his fortrefs demolifhed, and all the Spaniards 
mnaffacred. It appeared on examination clear to 
Columbus, that they kad drawn this misfortune 
upon themfelves by their haughty, licentious, and 
tyrannical behaviour: and he had the addrefs to 
perfuade thofe who had leis moderation than him- 
felf, that it was good policy to poftpone their 
revenge to another time. They employed them- 
felves entirely in fc atinizing the mines, the work- 
ing of which was day to coft fo much blood, 
and in building forts in the ne:ahbourhood with 
fuficient garrifons to prorect their labours. 

In the mean time, the provifions that had been 
brought fro Europe, were fpoilt by the damp 
heat of the limate; and the few hands fent over 
for the’ purpofe of raifinge vegetabdles in a country 
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fo favourable to their growth, were ei::h:r dead, 
or dit.oled by ficknefs. The military men were 
defired to fupply their place ; burt they difdatned 
an e:nmployment that was to procure them fub- 
fi:tence. Indolence began then to be an honour- 
able diftinction in Spain. To do nothing was 
efteemed the characteriitic of a gentleman: and 
the meaneft feldier chofe to live in the high ftile, 
in a country where he found himfelf independent. 
The iflanders offered them every thing, but they 
required more. Thev were perpetually afking 
them for provifions and gold. In fhort, thete 
unfortunate people at laft grew tired of garcening, 
hunting, fifhing, and working in the mines to 
gratify the infatlable Spanic rds: : and from that 
moment they were confidered in no other light, 
but that of traitors and rebellious flaves, whofe lives 
might be taken away at pleafure. 

Co.tumesus finding that the Indians were exaf- 
perated by this barbarous treatment, returned 
from purfuing his difcoveries, in hopes of bring- 
ing the parties to a ekenetieden i - but the mu- 
tinous clamours of a fierce and rapacious foldiery 
drove kim into hoftilities, which were contrary to 
his fentiments both as aman and as a politician. 
With two hundred foot and venty borfe, he ven- 
tured to attack an army faid œ confift of a hundred 
thoufand men, on the fpot where the city of St. 
Jago was afrerwards built. 

Tue unhappy Indians were conquered before 
they engaged. They confidered th Spaniards as 
beings of a fuperior order. Their ad.siration, re- 
fpeét and fear, were increafed by the European 
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armour: and the fight of the cavalry in parti- 
cular, aftonifhed them beyond meafure. Many of 
them were imple enough to believe that the man 
and the horfe were the fame animal, or a kind of 
deity. Had their courage even been proof againft 
thef= impreffions of terror, they could have made 
but a faint refiftance. The cannonading, the 
pikes, and a difcipline to which they were {ftran- 
gers, muft have eafily diiperfed them. They fled 
on all fides. They demanded peace, which was 
granted them on condition that they fhould cul- 
tivate the land for the Spaniards, and furnith 
them with a certain quantity of gold every month. 
TuHese hard terms, and the crueltiés that ag- 
gravated them, foon became infupportable. To 
icreen themfelves from them, the iflanders took 
refuge in the mountains, where they hoped to 
procure the fmall fubfiftence their neceffities re- 
quired by hunting and gathering wild fruits, till 
their enemies, who each of them required more 
nourifhment than ten Indians, finding themfelves 
deprived of provifions, fhould be obliged to re- 
pais the feas. But they were difappointed in their 
expectations. The Caftilians fupported them- 
jelves by the fupplies they received trom Europe, 
and purfued their h-rrid plan with more eagernefs 
than ever. No pr e was inacceffible to their 
rage. hey trained their dogs to hunt and de- 
vour the unhappy inhabitants: and tome of them 
made a vow to mafiacre twelve Indians every day 
in honour of the twelve Apoftles. By thefe means 
a third part of thefe nations was deftroyed. On 
their arrival, the ifland was fuppofed to contain a 
million 
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million of inhabitants. All accounts agree that 
this number is not exaggerated; and it is certain 
that the population was confiderable. 

Tuose who did not fall a prey to mifery, fa- 
ticue, apprehenfion, and the fword, were forced 
to fubmit to the will of the conqueror, who exer- 
cifed his power with more rigour, as it was not 
now reftrained by the prefence of Columbus. This 
great man was returned to Spain to inform the 
eourt of the barbarities, which the character of 
the people under his command made it impoffible 
for him to prevent, and which the voyages he 
was perpetually engaged in, did not allow him to 
controul. During his abfence, the colony which 
he had left under his brother’s command was torn 
by diffentions, animofities, and mutinies. No 
orders were obeyed, unlefs when fome cacique 
was to be dethroned, fome hord pillaged or de- 
molifhed, or fome nation extirpated. The mo- 
ment thefe favage troops had got poffeffion of the 
treafures of thefe unhappy people whom they had 
maffacred, the difturbances were renewed. The 
defire of independence, and the unequal diftribu- 
tion of the fpoils, created diffentions among thefe 
rapacious conquerors. Authority was no longer 
re{pected ; the fubalterns pais as little regard to 
their commanders, as the con:manders did to the 
laws: and open war at lait broke out among 
themfelves. 

Tue Indians, who fometimes bore a part in thefe 
bloody and detreftable {cenes, and wei always wit- 
nefies of them, recovered their course a little. 
Their fimplhicity did not prevent them from per- 
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ceiving that it was by no means impracticable to 
rid themielves of a fimall number of tyrans who 
appeared to have loft fight of their projects, and 
attended to nothing but the implacable hatred 
they bore to one another. Animated by this 
hope, they embarked in a confederacy which was 
managed with more art than could have been fat- 
pected, and which had = acquired confiderable 
{trength. The Spaniards, who perfifted in dettroy- 
ing each other, notwithftanding they were threat- 
ened by fo great a danger, would probably have 
fallen victims to their own obftinacy, had not 
Columbus arrived from Europe at this critical 
juncture. 

THe diftinguifhed reception he had met with 
there at firft, had made but a tranfitory impref- 
Gon upon the people: time, which brings on re- 
fieétion when the farft tranfports of enthufiafm are 
paffed, had diffipated that eagernefs which had 
at firft been fhewn for expeditions to the new 
world. The report of the riches, and even the 
oftentatious difplay.of the treafures brought from 
thence, no longer revived the fpirit of the people: 
on the contrary, the livid complexions of all thofe 
who returned home; the fevere and difgraceful 
diftempers with which moft of them were afflicted, 
the accounts of the unwholefomenefs of the cli- 
mate, of the numbers who had loft their lives, 
and the hardfhips they had undergone from the 
{carcity of provifions,; an unwillingnefs to be under 
the command of a foreigner, who was blamed for 
the feverity*of his -difcipline: and, perhaps, the 
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tion; all thefe reafons contributed to produce an 
infuperable prejudice againft San Domingo in-the 
fubjeéts of the province cf Cattile, the only Spa- 
niards who were then allowed to embark for that 
ifland. 

Ir was abfolutely necefflary, however, to pro- 
cure colonifts: the admiral therefore propofed to 
have recourfe to the prifons, and by reicuing the 
vileft malefaétors from death and infamy, to make 
them the inftruments of extending the power of 
their country, of which they had been the bane 
and difgrace. This projeét would have been at- 
tended with fewer inconveniences in fuch colo- 
nies as having gained a more {olid eftablifhment, 
might by the force of their laws and the purity of 
their manners have reftrained or correcéted the ex- 
ceffes of a few licentious and profligate individuals. 
But infant {tates require founders of a different 
character from a train of banditti. America will 
never get rid of the remains of that alloy which 
debafed the firft colonies that were tranf{ported thi- 
ther from Europe. Columbus foon experienced 
the ill effects of the injudicious advice he had 
given. 

Hap this enterprifing feaman carried out with 
him men of the common fta.ap, he might, curing 
the voyage, have infpired them with honeft prin- 
ciples at leaft, if not with high notions of hanour. 
Thefe: perfons on their arrival would have confti- 
tuted a majority, and the reft would have been 
forced, or perhaps inclined to adopt the examples 
of moderation and obedience they would have 
fet them. Such a harmony would have been pro- 
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ductive of the moft falutary effects, and have efta- 
blifhed the colony on the moft folid foundation. 
The Indians would have been treated in a better 
manner, the mines worked to greater advantage, 
and the taxes more eafily levied. The mother- 
country, animated by this fuccefs to the greateft 
attempts, might have formed new fettlements, 
which would have augmented the glory, the wealth, 
and the power of Spain. Thefe important events, 
which might have been brought forward in a few 
years, were rendered abortive by this fingle piece 
of mifmanagement. 

THE malefactors who accompanied Columbus, 
in conjunétion with the plunderers at San Do- 
mingo, formed a fociety the moft abandoned ima- 
ginable. ‘They were ftrangers to fubordination, 
decency, and humanity. The admiral in par- 
ticular was the objeét of their refentment, who 
perceived too late the falfe ftep he had taken 
himfelf; or into which, perhaps, he had been 
betrayed by his enemies. This extraordinary 
man purchafed upon very hard terms the fame 
which his genius and induftry had procured him. 
His life exhibited a perpetuai contraft between 
thofe incidents which either elate or deprefs the 
mind of a conqueror. He was not only con- 
tinually expofed to cabals, calumnies, and the in- 
gratitude of individuals, but was alfo obliged to 
fubmit to the caprices of a haughry and fufpicious 
court, which by turns rewarded or pwnifhed, ca- 
refied or difgraced him. 

THs prejudice entertained by the Spanifh mi- 
niftry againit the author of the greateft difcovery 
ever 
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ever made, operated fo far, that an arbitrator was 
fent to the new world, to decide between Colum- 
bus and his foldiers. Bovadilla, the moft ambi- 
tious, felf-interefted, unjuft, and violent man 
that had yet gone over to America, arrived at San 
Domingo, put the admiral in irons, and had him 
conducted to Spain like the worft of criminals. 
The court, afhamed of fo ignominious a treatment, 
granted him his liberty; but without redrefiing 
the injury he had received, or reftoring him to 
his employments. Such was the fate of this un- 
common man, who, to the aftonifhment of Eu- 
rope, added a fourth part to the earth, or rather 
half a wordd to this globe, which had been fo long 
defolate, and fo little known. It might reafon- 
ably have been expected that public gratitude would 
have given the name of this intrepid feaman to the 
new hemifphere, the firit difcovery of which was 
owing to his enterpriing genius. ‘This was the 
leat homage of refpecét that could be paid to his 
memory: but either through envy, inattention, 
or the caprice of fortune in the diftribution of 
fame, this honour was referved for Americus Vef- 
pucius, a Florentine, who did nothirrg more than 
follow the footiteps of a man whofe name ought 
to ftand foremoft in the lit of great charaéters., 
Thus the very æra which added America to the 
known world, was diftinguifhed by an inftance of 
injuftice, that may be confidered as a fatal prelude 
to thofe fcemes of violence, of which this unhappy 

country was afterwards to be the theatre. 
AFTER the difgrace of Columbus, and the death 
of Ifabella, thefe abufes became more frequent. 
2 3 ‘The 
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The iflanders, though condemned to the exceflive 
labours of vafialage, which often proved fatal to 
them, and to pay the moft exorbitant fines, had 
hitherto continued to live in their hords, after the 
manner of the country, and under the government 
of their caciques. In the year 1506, Ferdinand 
was petitioned to make a diftribution of thefe 
people among the conquerors, that they might be 
employed in the mines, or in any other kinds of 
labour, that tyranny might think proper to im- 
pofe. Religion and political views were the two 
pretences made ule of to palliate this inhuman 
plan. It was urged, that fo long as thefe favages 
were tolerated in their fuperftirions, they would 
never embrace chriftianity ; and would always be 
in a difpofition to revolt, unlefs their difperfion 
put it out of their power to make any attempt. 
The monarch relying on the opinion of the clergy, 
whofe incolerant principles always lead them into 
violent meatures, complied with the requeft that 
was made him. The whole iland was divided 
into a great number of diftriéts. Every Spaniard, 
whether a native of Caftile or Arragon, was in- 
difcriminately allotted a larger or fmaller parr, in 
proportion to his rank, intereft, or birth. The 
Indians affigned to each diftriét from this inftant 
became flaves, whofe fervices and lives were at the 
difpofal of their mafters. This cruel fy{tem was 


afterwards adopted in all the fettlements in the 
new world. 











Tue produce of the mines was now more cer- 
tain. At figs one half belonged to the crown. 


This 
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‘This claim was afterwards reduced to one third, 
and at length limited to a fifth part. 

Tae treafures brought from San Domingo ex- 
cited the-avarice even of thofe who would not ven- 
ture to crofs the feas. The grandees, and thofe 
who had employments in the itate, obrained 
grants of land by which they enriched themfelves 
without any trouble. “They committed the care 
of them to agents who were to make their own 
fortunes, while they increafed thofe of their prin- 
cipals. Impoffible as it feemed, there was now 
an augmentation of cruelties. In five years after 
this barbarous fyftem took place, the natives 
were reduced to fourteen thoufand, and the con- 
tinent and the adjacent iflands were ranfacked for 
favages to fupply their place. 

Tuey were indifcriminately chained together 
like beas. Thofe who fank under their burdens, 
were compelled to rife by {evere blcws. No in- 
tercourfe paffed between the fexes but by ftealth. 
‘Lhe men perifhed in the mines, and the women 
in the fields, which they cultivated with their 
weak hands. Their conftitutions, already ex- 
haufted with exceffive labour, were {till further 
impaired by an unwholefome and fcanty diet. 
The mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, 
prefling their dead or dying infants to their breafts, 
fhrivelled and contracted for want of a proper 
fupply of milk. The fathers either poifoned 
themfelves, or hanged themfelves on thofe wery 
trees on which they had juft before {feen their 
wives ar their children expire. The whole race 
became exfin¢t. 

THE 
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Tue Spaniards, before their firft fettlements in 
the new world were laid wafte by thefe fcenes 
of horror, had formed fome of lefs note at Ja- 
maica, Porto-Rico, and Cuba. Velafquez, who 
founded the laít of thefe, was defirous that his 
colony fhould enjoy, together with that of San 
Domingo, the advantage of making difcoveries 
upon the continent, and he fixed upon Francis 
Hernandez of Cordova to conduét this glorious 
undertaking. Hie furnifhed him with three veffels 
and a hundred and ten men, with permiffion to 
erect forts, to bring off flaves, or to export gold 
at his own difcretion. This voyage, which was 
made in 1517, was productive of no event ex- 
cept the difcovery of the Yucatan. 

Joun of Gryalva, who was fent out the fol- 
lowing year with a view of obtaining a more ac- 
curate knowledge of this country, difcharged his 
commiflion with ability ; but he did not confine 
himfelf to this objeét: he furveyed the coaft of 
Campeachy, purfued his voyage {till further 
north, and landed wherever he found a convenient 
fpot. Though he did not always meet with a fa- 
vourable reception, his expedition proved ex- 
tremely fuccefsful. He brought home a great 
quantity of gold, and acquired a fufficient infight 
into the extent, opulence, and ftrength of 
Mexico. 

THE conqueft of this vaft empire appeared too 
great an undertaking for a man of Gryalwa’s abili- 
ties. Fernando Cortez, who was more diftin- 
cuifhed on account of the expectations that were 
entertained of” his future conduct, than by the 

great 











oreat fervices he had already performed, was una- 
nimoufly fixed upon to carry this plan into execu- 
tion. According to the reprefentation given of 
him by his adherents, it appears that he had fuch 
an uncommon ftrength of conflitution, that he 
was able to undergo the greate{t fatigues; that 
he poffeffed the talent of eloqucnce in an eminent 
degree; a fagacity which forefaw every thing; a 
prefence of mind not to be difturbed by the mott 
unexpected events; that he was fruitful in expe- 
dients; that he knew how to reduce thofe to fub- 
jection who refufed to liften to terms of accommo- 
dation ; that he purfued with invariable fteadı- 
nefs the point he had in view, and that he was 
animated with that enthufiaftic love of glory, 
which has ever been confidered as the leading 
qualification in a hero. This advantageous idea 
of Cortez has long prevailed among the generality 
of people, whofe judgments are, and mutt ever be 
regulated by the {fole ftandard of fuccefs. But 
fince philofophy has thrown a new light upon 
hiftory, it is become a matter of doubt whether 
the faults of Cortez did not overbalance his great 
Gualities. 

Be this, however, as it may, Cortez, who was 
afterwards fo celebrated, was no fooner invef{ted 
by Velafquez with the command of the moft im- 
pc.tant expedition that had hitherto been under- 
taken to the new world, than all men who felt 
a propenfity for acquiring fortune or fame crouded 
about him. Having furmounted the obitacles 
which jealoufy and enmity threw in his way, he 
fet fail on the 10th of February 1519. His forces 
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confitted of five hundred and eight foldiers, a 
hundred and nine fatlors with their proper officers, 
fome cavalry, and a {mall train of artillery. ‘This 
armament, inccenfiderable as it was, was not 
equipped by government, which only lent the 
fanction of its name tothe attempts that were n:ade 
to diicover new countries, and form new fettle- 
ments. ‘I heie enterprifes were all carried on at 
the expence of private perfons, who were ruined 
if they failed in them; whuiie their fuccefs en- 
larged the dominion of the mother-country. After 
the fir{t expeditions, the {tate neither formed any 
plan, nor advanced any money, nor raifed any 
troops. ‘The thirft of gold, and the fpirit of chi- 
valry which {till prevailed, were the only incite- 
ments to induftry and activity. The influence of 
thefe, however, was fo powerful, that not only 
the common people, but great numbers of diftin- 
suifhed rank flew with impatience to mix with 
favages in .wthe torrid zone, and frequently in an 
unwholeiome climate. Phere were, perhaps, at 
that time no people upon earth befides the Spa- 
niards, fo frugal, fo much inured to fatigue, or 
fo accuftomed to the intemperature of a hot cli- 
mate, as to be able to endure fo many hardthips. 

CorTEZ, who poff fed thefe qualities in an emi- 
nent degree, attacked the Indians at Tabafco as 
he marched alone, defeated them in feveral en- 
gagements, granted them peace, entered into an 
allPance with them, ‘and brought away feveral of 
their wom-~n, who. were very glad to follow him. 


This readiness of theirs may be accounted for very 
naturally. 
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In America the men were in general addicted 
to that fhameful kind of debauchery which fhocks 
nature, and perverts animal inftinét. This de- 
pravity has been attributed by fome to natural 
weaknefs, which, however, fhould rather feem to 
be contrary than incentive to it. It may rather 
be afcribed to the heat of the climate; the con- 
tempt the men have for the fofter fex, the little 
pleature that can be experienced in the arms of a 
woman harraffed with labour; the inconftancy of 
tafte ; the caprice which incites us in every par- 
ticular to enjoyments that are leaft common; and 
infpires us with certain inordinate propenfities to 
voluptuoti{nefs, more eafy to be conceived, than 
explained with decency. Befides, thofe hunting 
parties, in which the men are frequently abfene 
from the women for two months, have alio con- 
tributed to familiarize men more with each other. 
This vice is therefore in thefe countries nothing 
more than the confequence of an univerfal and 
violent paffion, which even in civilized nations 
tramples upon honour, virtue, decency, probity, 
the ties of confanguinity, and patriotic fentiment: 
befides that there are fome actions to which civi- 
Jized people have with realon attached moral ideas, 
that never have entered into the minds of favages. 

HoweEveErR this may be, the arrival of the Eu- 
ropeans railed new ideas in the American women. 
They threw themfelves without referve into the 
arms of thefe libidinous f{trangers, who had inured 
themfelves to cruelty, and whofe avaritious hands 
were drenched in blood. While the unfortunate 
semains of thefe favage nations were endeavouring 
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to feparate themfelves from the fword that pur- 
fued them, by immenfe tracts of deferts, their 
women,who had been hitherto tco much neglected, 
boldly trampling on the carcates of their ciildren 
and of their murdered hufbands, went to feek 
their deftroyers even in their camp, in order to in- 
tice them to fhare the ardent tranfports with which 
they were devoured. This furious attachment of 
the American women for the Spaniards, may be 
reckoned among the caufes that contributed to 
the conqueft of the new world. Thefe women 
uiually ferved them as guides, frequently pro- 
cured them fubfiftence, and fometimes betrayed 
confpiracies to them. 

Tue mof celebrated of thefe women was 
named Marina. “Though fhe was the daughter of 
a pretty powerful cacique, fhe had been reduced, 
by tome fingular events, to a ftate of flavery 
among the Mexicans from her earlieft infancy. 
She had been brought by frefh incidents to Ta- 
hafco before the arrival of the Spaniards. Struck 
with her ħgure and her charms, they foon diftin- 
suifhed her from the reft. Their general furren- 
dered his heart to her, and at the fame time ex- 
cited a warm paftion in her breaft. In the midft 
of amorous embraces fhe readily learnt the Spa- 
nifh language. Cortez on his part foon difcovered 
the intelligent mind, and refoiure character of his 
miftrefs; and not only made her his interpreter, 
but alfo his advifer. All hiftorians aptee that fhe 
acted a conGiderable part in every enterprife againit 
Mexico. 
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Report fays, that this empire had not then 
been tounded above a century. In order to prove 
a circuimitance of to little credibility, it is ne- 
ceflary we fhould have other teftimony than that 
of the Spaniards, who had neither the ability, 
nor the will to examine any thing; and better au- 
thority than that of their fanatic prieits, who 
wanted to eftablifh their own fuperftitions, by 
abolifhing the worfhip of thefe people. What 
fhould we know of China, if the Portuguefe had 
been able to tet it on fire, overthrow or deftroy 
it, as they did the Brazils ? Should we now con- 
verfe about the antiquity of its books, its laws, 
and its nfanners?®? When fome few philofophers 
have been allowed to penetrate into Mexico, there 
to find out and clear the ruins of their hiftory, 
and that thefe learned men fhall neither be monks 
nor Spaniards, but Englifh or-Frenchmen, who 
will be allowed every libertv, and have all the 
means of getting at the truth; then perhaps we 
may learn, whether barbarifm has not deftroyed 
the antient monuments, that might have dif- 
covered the traces of the antiquity of this country. 

Our lights concerning the founders of the em- 
pire, are not more certain than thofe we have 
with refpect to the ara of i-> foundation. ‘This 
is another of thofe faéts the knowledge of which 
we have been deprived of by the ignorance of 
the Spaniards. Their credulous hiftorians have, 
indeed, told us in an uncertain and vague manner, 
that fome barbarians who formed a national body, 
iffuing from the north of this continent, had iuc- 
ceeded in fubduing fucceffively fome favages born 
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under a milder fky, and who either did not live 

in a focial ftate, or formed only fmall focieties. 
Art that we can affirm, is, that Montezuma 
was the fovereign of Mexico, when the Spaniards 
landed on the coafts of that empire. “The mo- 
narch was foon informed of the arrival of thefe 
ftrangers. ‘Throughout this vaft extent of king- 
dom, couriers were placed at different diftances, 
who {fpeedily acquainted the court with every 
thing that happened in the moft diftant provinces. 
Their difpatches were compofed of pieces of cot- 
ton, upon which were delineated the feveral cir- 
cumftances of the affairs that required the atten- 
tion of government. The figures were entermixed 
with hieroglyphic characters, which fupplied what 
the art of the painter had not been able to exprefs. 
Ir was to be expected that a prince who nad 
been raifed to the throne by his valour, who had 
extended his empire by conqueft, who was in pof- 
feffion of numerous and difciplined armies, wouid 
either fend to attack, or would have marched 
himielf to difperfe a handful of adventurers, who 
dared to infeftt and plunder his dominions. But 
this ep was neglected ; and the Spaniards, who 
had always an irrefiftible turn to the marvellous, 
endeavoured to explain, by having recourie to a 
miracle, a conduét fo evidently oppofite to the 
character of the monarch, and fo incompatible 
with his fituation. ‘The writers of this fuperiti- 
tious nation have not fcrupled to declare to the 
whole univerfe, that a little before the difcovery 
of the new world, it had been foretold to the 
Mexicans, that an invincible people from the eait 
would 
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would foon come among them, who would ina B 9,90 ® 


memorable and terrible manner, avenge the gods 
irritated by their moít horrid crimes, and partil- 
cularly by that vice which ts moít repugnant to 
mature. ‘This fatal prediction alone, they fay, 
had fafcinated the underftanding of Montezuma. 
By this impofture, they have imagined that they 
fhould gain the double advantage of juftifying 
their ufurpations, and making heaven anfwerable 
fer a parr of their cruelties. This abfurd fable 
has for along time obtained credit among fome 
perfons in both hemifpheres, and the infatuation 
is not fo furprifing as might at firít be imagined. 
The reafens of it will be made evident by a few 
reflections. | 

Tue earth has ever been tubject to revolutions. 
Befides its diurnal and annual motion from welt to 
eaft, it may have another infenfible as the lapfe 
of time which produces a revolution from north 
to fouth ; and which the moderns have juft begun 
to difcover, without pretending, however, either to 
calculate the beginning of it, or to trace its con- 
tinuation. 

Tarts inclination of the earth is only a feeming 
one, if it be owing to the heavens, which by a 
flow motion proportioned to the magnitude of 
their orbs, attraét and draw after them the fun 
towards the pole: but it is a real one, if our 
globe by its natural conftitution verges as it were 
infenfibly tewards a point oppofite to this fecret 
motion of the heavens: however this may be, by 
the natural confequence of this inclijgation, the 
earth’s axis being conftantly declining, it may hap- 
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pen, that what we call the oblique ipbexyo may 
become a right one, and what was a rig!:; fphere, 
may in its turn become an obligue one—that the 
countries now lying under the equator might for- 
merly have been under the poles, and what is now 
the frigid zone, may have before been the torrid. 

FLENCE. we may conclude, that this great varia- 
tion in the pofition of the whole body ot the earth, 
muft continually produce a number of particular 
alterations on its furface. The ocean, which acts 
as the inftrument of all thefe {maller changes, by 
following this particular inclination of the axis, 
retires from one traćt of land and occupies ano- 
ther, and thus occafions thofe inundations or 
deluges which have fucceffively overflowed the 
face of the globe; which have drowned its inhabi- 
tants, and every where left vifible marks of ruin 
and devaftation, or laftinga memorials of their 
fatal effects in the annals or traditions of man- 
kind. 

THis perpetual conteft of one element with 
another; of the earth ingulphing the waters in 
her internal cavities, and of the fea encroaching 
upon, and {wallowing up large tracts of land; 
this eternal ftrife fubfiifting between two elements 
apparently incompatid le, but in reality infeparable 
from each other, expofes the inhabitants of the 
globe to evident dangers, and fills them with 
apprehenfions concerning their fate. The lively 
recollection of paft, naturally begets a dread of fu- 
ture changes. Hence the univerfal traditions con- 
cerning deluges in the earlier ages, and the expeéta- 
tion of the future conflagration of the world. The 
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violent agitations which have been felt in every 
part of the globe; earthquakes occafioned by 1n- 
undations, or vulcanos produced by tholt convul- 
fions, raife and keep up terror in the minds of 
men. This terror has been diffufed, and received 
the fanction of every fuperfition from whence it 
firít arofe; and it is obferved to operate moft 
{ftrongly in countries, fuch as America, where the 
vettiges of thefe revolutions of the globe are moft 
remarkable and moft recent. 

Man once poffeffed with fear, confiders a fingle 
calamity as the parent of athoufand others. Earth 
and heaven feem equally to confpire his ruin: 
he imagines that ‘he views death both above and 
beneath him: hke looks upon events which acci- 
dentally happen at the fame juncture, as connected 
in the nature and the order of things; and as 
every tranfaction on this globe muft neceffarily 
appear under the afpeét of fome conftellation, 
the ftars are accufed of having a fhare in every 
calamity whofe caufe is unknown; and the human 
mind, which has ever been bewildered in its inqui- 
ries concerning the origin of evil, has been led to 
fuppofe that certain fimilar fituations of the planets, 
however common, have an immediate and necefflary 
influence on all revolutions happening at the time, 
or foon after fucceedineg. 








POLITICAL events, in particular, on account of 


their greater importance to mankind, have ever 
been confidered as more immediately depending 
on the motion of the ftars. Hence have arifen 
falfe predictions, and the terrors they mave infpired ; 
terrors which have always difturbed the earth, and 
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B a K of which ignorance is the caufe, and at the fame 


time regulates the degree of them. 

Ts aove Montezuma, as well as many other 
períons, might poffibly have been affected with 
this difeafe of the human mind, there is no cir- 
cumftance that can induce us to impute this pre- 
vailing weaknefs to him. His political conduét, 
however, was not the wiler on this account. Since 
this prince had been upon the throne, he had no 
longer difplayed any of thofe talents that had 
placed him upon it. Sunk in a ftate of effeminacy 
and indolence, he defpited his fubje€&is, and op- 
prefled his tributaries, His mind was fo debafed 
and corrupted, that even the arrival of the Spa- 
niards could not rouze him into action. He watted 
in negociations the time he fhould have employed 
in combat, and wifhed to fend away ladan with pre- 
ients, enemies he ought to haye deftroyed. Cortez, 
to whom this fupinenefs was very convenient, omit- 
ted nothing that might contribute to encourage it, 
and always treated with him in the moft friendly 
terms. Ede declared, that he was fent merely 
with orders to hold a conference with the power- 
ful emperor of Mexico, on the part of the greateft 
monarch of the eaft. Whenever he was prefied to 
reimbark, he always- reprefented that no ambaf- 
fador had ever been difmiffed without being ad- 
mitted to an audience. At length, the deputies 
finding him inflexible, were obliged, according to 
their inftru€tions, to have recourfe to menaces, 
and fpoke in high terms of the opulence and 
ftrength ofetheir country. Cortez then turning 
to his foldiers, told them: Tis is exaé?tly what we 
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wifh to meet with, great dangers, and great wealth. 
He had then completed all his preparatives, and 
gained every information that was necefiary. Re- 
folved therefore to conquer or to perifh, he fet 
fire to all his fhips, and directed his march to the 
capital of the empire. 

In his way he met withthe republic of Tlafcala, 
which had ever been in enmity with the Mexicans, 
who wanted to make it fubjeét to their empire. 
Cortez not doubting but that they would favour 
his projects, demanded permiffion to pafs through 
their country, and propofed an alliance, both which 
were refufed for reafons that we never have been 
acquaintéd with. The furprifing accounts given 
of the Spaniards aftonifhed the inhabitants of 
Tlafcala, but did not difmay them. They fought 
four or five battles; in one of which the Spa- 
nifh troops were broken, and in danger of be- 
ing defeated, had not fome diffentions happened 
in the enemy’s army. Cortez was obliged to in- 
trench himfelf, and the Tlafcalans, who wanted 
nothing but arms to make them victorious, rufhed 
to death upon his breaft-works. 

ANOTHER circumftance which contributed not 
a little to their defeat, was a certain point of 
honour dictated by the feelings of common huma- 
nity, adopted by the Greeks at the fiege of Troy, 
and by fome people among the Gauls; and efta- 
blifhed among feveral nations. This was the dread 
and difgrace of fuffering the dead or the wousded 
to be carried off by the enemy. An attention to 
this point occafioned a continual confufion in their 
army, and abated the vigour of their attacks. 
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Tue form of government among thefe people 
was very fingular, and in many refpects at leaft 
may be propofed as an excellent model. ‘The 
country was divided into feveral diftricts, over 
which princes prefided with the title of Caciques. 
They led their fubjects to war, levied taxes, and 
adminiftred juftice: but it was neceffary that their 
laws and edi¢ts fhould have the fanétion of the 
fenate of Tlafcala, in which the fupreme authority 
refided. This body was compoied of citizens 
chofen out of each diftrict by an affembly of the 
people. 

THe morals of the Tlafcalans were extremely 
fevere. Falfhood, filial ingratitude, anf fodomy 
were punifhed with death. Polygamy was tole- 
rated by law. Their climate led to it, and the 
government encouraged ir. 

Mrtirary merit here, as in all uncivilized flates 
or fuch as afpire to conqueft, was in the higheft 
efteem. In their warlike expeditions they carried 
in their quivers two arrows, on which were en- 
graven the figures of two of their antient heroes. 
They began the engagement by difcharging one 
of thefe arrows, which it was a point of honour to 
recover. In their towns\they wore a drefs, which 
they laid afide when they went to battle. They 
were celebrated for fimplicity and fincerity in their 
public treaties, and the veneration they paid to 
Old men. Theft, adultery, and drunkennefs were 
held in deteftation, andthe perfons guilty of thofe 
€vimes were doomed to banifhment. No ftrong 
liquors were allowed to be drunk by any but 

veterans, exhaulted by the fatigues of war. 
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THe Tlafcalans had their pleafure-gardens and 
their baths. They were fond of dancing, poetry, 
and theatrical amufements. One of their principal 
divinities was the goddefs of love, who had a 
temple erected to her, where the whole nation 
reforted to the celebration of her feftivals. 

THEIR country was not of any great extent, 
nor was it the moft fertile fpot in that part of the 
world. Though mountainous it was well culti- 
vated, very populous, and very happy. 

Sucu were the people whom the Spaniards dif- 
dained to acknowledge of the fame {pecies with 
themielves. One of the qualities of the Tlafcalans 
which excited their contempt the moft, was the 
love of liberty. They fancied that thefe people 
had no government, becaufe it was not velted in 
a fingle perfon ; no police, becaufe it d.ffered from 
that of Madrid; no virtues, becaufe they were not 
of the fame religious perfuafion ; and no under- 
{tanding, becaufe they did not adopt the fame 
opinion. , 

PERHAPS, no people have ever been fo firmly 
attached to their national prejudices, as the Spa- 
niards were ar that time, and as they {till continue 
to be. By thefe prejudices all their fentiments 
were dictated, their judg nents influenced, and 
their characters formed. The {trong and ardent 
genius they derived from nature, ferved only to 
affift them in inventing fophifms to confirm them 
in their errors. Never was the perverfion of 
human reafon maintained in a more dogmatical, 
determined, obftinate and artful menner. Nor 
was their attachment to their cuítoms lefs {trong 
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than to their prejudices. They thought no people 
in the world were intelligent, enlightened and 
virrucus, except themfelwes. This national pride, 
carried-to an exceis of infatuation beyond example, 
would have inclined them to confider Athens in 
the fame contemptuous light as they did Tlafcala. 
They would have treated the Chinefe as brutes, 
and have every where left marks of outrage, op- 
preffion, and devaftation. 

Tuis haughty and imperious turn of mind did 
not, however, prevent the Spaniards from making 
an alliance with the Tlafcalans, who furnifhed 
them with troops to conduct their march and fup- 
port them in their enterprife. 


Wira this reinforcement, Cortez advanced to- 
wards the capital city, through a fertile country 
watered by fine rivers, and interfperfed with towns, 
woods, cultivated fields, and gardens. ‘The foil 
produced a variety of plants unknown in Europe. 
Birds of the brighteft plumage, and animals of a 
new {pecies appeared in great abundance. Nature 
only changed her appearance, by aluming a more 
agreeable and richer drefs. The temperature of 
the air, and the continual heats which were not 
infupportable, preferved the earth in conftant ver- 
dure and fertility. in the fame fpot were feen 
trees covered with bloffoms. and others with de 
Dious fruits: and the corn that was fown in one 
field was reaped in another. 

"THe Spaniards feemed to be infenfible to the 
beauties of fo new a fcene. They faw that gold 
was the common ornament of the houfes and 
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temples ; that the arms, furniture, and perfons of + e 


the Mexicans were adorned with the fame metal. - 

This alone attracted their notice, like Mammon, 
whom Milton defcribes as forgetting the Divinity 
in Heaven itfelf, and having his eyes always fixed 
upon its golden porches. 

.. MontTEezumMa’s wavering difpofition, and, per- 
hiips: the fear of {taining his former glory, prevent- 
ed him from marching againft the Spaniards at 
their arrival, and from joining the Tlafcalans, who 
had ‘behaved with greater courage than he had 
done; and laftly, from attacking conquerors who 
were fatigued with their own victories. He had 
contented himfelf with endeavouring to divert. Cor- 
téz from his defign of vifiting his capital, and 
refolved at laft to introduce him into it himfelf. 

Thirty kings or princes were fubjeét to his domi- 
nion, many of whom were able to bring a numerous 
army into the field. He poffeffed immenfe riches, 
and his power was abfolute. It is faid that his 
fubjeéts were intelligent, enlightened, polite and 
induftrious. They were alfo a warlike people, and 
had: high notions of honour. 

Hap the emperor of Mexico known nE. to 
avail himfelf of thefe advantages, the fceptre could 
never have been wrefted Out of his hands. But 
this prince forgetting what he owed to himfelf and 
to his ftation, did not fhew the leaft inftance of 
courage, Or ability, by the exertion of his whole 
force when he might have crufhed the Spaniards, 
notwithftanding their fuperiority in difcipline and 
arms; he rather chofe to have recourfe to perfidy. 
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Wsı1LE he loaded them with prefents, carefies, 
and every token of rejpect at Mexico, he gave 
Orders to attack Vera-Crez, a colony the Spaniards 
had cftablithed with a view ci fecuring their reticar, 
and of being furnithed with fuspires. Cortez ac- 
quainted his companions with the news, and told 
them, ‘* That it was abfolurely neceffavry to iur- 
* prife thele barbarians with fome extraordinary 
e exploit; anG that he refolved to feize the emperor, 
“sand make himielf malter of his perfon.”? This 
defign being approved, he inftantly marched with 
his officers to Mlontezuma’s palace, and told him 
he muft either follow him, or die. The prince, 
whofe pufiilanimity could only be equalled by the 
rafhneis of his enemies, refigned himfelf into their 
hands. He was obliged to confent to the punifh- 
ment of the generals, who had aéted only in obe- 
dience to his orders ; and completed his difgrace, 
by fubmitting to do homage to the king of Spain. 
In the midtt of this fuccefs, Cortez received ad- 
vice that Narvaez was difpatched by the governor 
of Cuba, with a {mall army to fuperfede him in 
his command. He marched tovards his rival, 
engaged, and took hiin prifoner. He ordered the 
vanguifhed to lay down their arms, but afterwards 
reftored them, and pr@pofed that they fhould fol- 
low him. He gained their affections by his con- 
fidence and magnanimity; and the army of Narvaez 
inlifted under his ftandard. He then returned to 
Niexico, where he had left two hunared men to 

guard the emperor. 
= Commotions were excited among the nobility 
of Mexico, whofe indignation was raifed at the 
captivity 
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captivity of their prince; and the indifcreet zeal ® yt 
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of the Spaniards having prompted them todifturb ~nnas 


a public feftival celebrated in honour of the 
deities of the country, by deftroying their altars, 
and making a maffacre of the worfhippers and 
priefts, bad provoked the people to take up 
arms. 

Tue fuperftition of the Mexicans was the only 
mark of barbarifm amone them: their priefts, 
howevet, who were a difgrace to humanity, made 
a moft f{candalous abufe of that abominable wor- 
fhip, which they had impofed upon the credu- 
lity of the people. This government, like aH 
other ciwilized nations, acknowledged a fupreme 
being, ~~ a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments: but thefe ufeful doctrines were difgraced 
by a mixture of abfurdities, which deftroyed their 
credibility. 

THE religious fyftem of the Mexicans taught 
them to expeét the final cataftrophe of the 
world, at the conclufion of every century; and 
that year was diftinguifhed throughout the whole 
empire, by every mark of grief and confterna- 
tion. The Mexicans invoked inferior powers in 
the fame manner as other nations have invoked 
Genii, Camis, Manitous, Angels, and Fetiches. 
The loweift of this clafs of ‘deities had all ther 
temples, images, functions, and diftinét autho- 
rity affligned them, together with the power of 
working miracles. 

Tue Mexicans had alfo their holy water to 
Aprinkle the people; and the emperor drank of 
it. Pilgrimages, proceffions and don&tions to the 
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priets were efteemed acts of piety: and they 
were no ftrangers to expiations, penances, mor- 
tifications, and abftinence. They had tome fu- 
perftitious obfervances peculiar to themfelves. A 
flave was annually chofen, and fhut up in the 
temple; to him they paid adoration, offered in- 
cenfe, invoked him as adeity, and concluded the 
fcene by putting him to death with great ío- 
lemnity. Another piece of fuperitition, of which 
no traces are to be found in any other country, 
was this: on certain days the priefts made a 
ftatue of pate, which they fent to the oven; they 
placed it upon an altar, where it became a di- 
vinity. Upon this day innumerable ¢crouds of 
people flocked to the temple. The priefts cut 
the f{tatue in pieces, and diftributed a portion of it 
to all the perfons in the afiembly, who ate it, and 
thought they were fanétified by fwallowing their 
god. 

Ir was certainly more eligible to eat gods than 
men: and yet the Mexicans facrificed their pri- 
foners of war in the temple of the god of battles. 
The priefts, it 1s faid, afterwards ate them, and 
fent portions to the emperor, and the principal 
lords of the realm. When peace had lafted fome 
time, the priefts took care to have it infinuated 
to the emperor, tha the gods were perifhing 
with hunger; and war was commenced with no 
other view than to make prifoners. Such a fyf{tem 
of religion was in every view odious and ter- 
rible, and all its ceremonies were of a difmal 
and fanguinary caft. It kept mankind perpetual- 
ly in awe,- was calculated to make the people 
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cruel, and to give the priefts an unlimited au- 
thority, Thefe barbarous abturdities, though 
they might juftly excite the deteftation of the 
Spaniards, could not juftify their attempts to 
fupprefs them by the gresteft cruelties. They 
could not juftify them in attacking and mur- 
dering a people affembled in the principal tem- 
ple of the capital; or in affaffinatina the nobles 
in order to feize upon their poffeffions. 

On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the 
Spaniards befieged in the palace, where he had left 
them to guard the emperor. It was not with- 
out difficulty that he opened a paflage to join 
them; and when he was at their head, he was 
obliged to fuitain many powerful attacks. The 
Mexicans gave proofs of extraordinary courage. 
They chearfully devoted themfelves to certain 
death. Naked and ill armed, they threw them- 
felves into the ranks of the Spaniards, with a 
view of making their arms ufelefs, or wrefting 
them out of their hands. Several attempted to 
enter Cortez’s palace by the embrafures, where 
the cannon were placed: and there was nota 
man who would not have courted death to pro- 
cure the deliverance of his country from the ty- 
ranny of thefe foreign ufurpers. Cortez having 
takén poffeffion of a temple which was an ad- 
vantageous poit, was viewing from a platform 
the engagement in which the Indians fought de- 
{perately for fthe recovery of their loft libesty, 
when two young Mexican noblemen threw away 
their arms, and came over to him _as deferters. 
Placing one knee on the ground in a fuppliant 
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pofture, they feized him, and threw themfelves 
from the platform, in hopes of makirg him 
perifh by dragging him along with them. Cor- 
tez difengaged himfelf from them, and kept his 
{tation by laying hold of the baluftrade ; and the 
two Mexicans died viétims of this noble but 
fruitlefs enterprize. 

‘THis and fome other exploits which fhewed 
equal courage, made the Spaniards defirous of 
coming to terms of accommodation. At length 
Montezuma contented to become the inftrument 
of his people’s flavery, and appeared upon the 
rampart to periuade his futjeéts to retire. Their 
refentment convinced him that his reign was at 
an end, and he was mortally wounded by the 
fhower of arrows they difcharged at him. 

Tue fucceffor to this mean monarch was of 
a haughty and intrepid difpofition. He united 
judgment with readinefs of conception. He knew 
how to retrieve his affairs, and to defend him- 
lelf in circumftances of danger. His fagacity dif- 
covered to him the difficulty of gaining any ad- 
vantage over an enemy fo fuperior in their wea- 
pons, by vigorous attacks, and he thought it the 
beft expedient to reduce them by famine. Cortez 
no fooner perceived this change of meafures, than 
he thought of fecuring a retreat into the country 
of Tlafcala. 

Tue execution of this proje&t required great 
difpatch, impenetrable fecrecy, and *Ħ well con- 
certed meafures. The march was begun in the 
middle of the night: the army was filently 
filing off along a bank, when it was found that 
its 
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its motions had been obferved with a fpirit of dif- 
guife, of which the Mexicans were thought inca- 
pable. His rear guard was attacked by a nume- 
rous body, and the flanks by the canoes diftri- 
buted on each fide of the caufeway. If the Mexi- 
cans, who had a greater number of troops than 
they could bring into action, had taken the pre- 
caution to place a part of them at the extremity 
of this caufeway, or even to break it, all the 
Spaniards would inevitably have perifhed in this 
bloody engagement. Fortunately for them, the 
enemy knew not how to avail himfelf of all his 
advantages, and they at length reached the bor- 
ders of the lake, after having undergone a va- 
riety of incredible dangers and fatigues. The 
confufion they were in ftili expofed them toa 
total defeat, when they were relieved from this 
danger by a frefh error of the enemy. 

No fooner had the morning difcovered to the 
Mexicans the field of battle of which they were 
matters, than they perceived among the Main, 
two of Montezuma’s fons, whom the Spinaci 
were carrying off with fome other prifoners. This 
fight chilled them with horror. The idea of 
having maffacred the children after having facri- 
ficed the father, was too violent for men en- 
feebled and enervated by a habit of blind obe- 
dience, to be able to bear. ‘They were afraid 
of adding impiety to regicide ; and employed in 
idle funeral rites the time they owed to the 
prefervation of their country. | 
During this interval, the beaten army, which 
had loft two hundred Spaniards, a thoufand Tlat 
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which had fcarce a foldier remaining that was not 
wounded, was refuming its march. The enemy 
foon purfued, harraffed, and at length furround- 
ed it in the valley of Otumba. The cannonade, 
and the firing of the fmall arms, the pikes and 
fwords did not prevent the Indians, all naked 
as they were, from advancing, and charging their 
enemies with great fury. Courage was juft upon 
the point of yielding to numbers, when Cortez 
himfelf determined the fortune of the day. He 
had been informed, that in this part of the new 
world, the fate of the battle depended upon the 
royal ftandard. “fhefe colours, the form of which 
Was remarkable, and which were never brought 
into the fieid but on the moit important occa- 
fions, were at no great diflance from him. He 
immediately rufhed forward with the braveft of 
his companicns, to take them from the ene- 
my. One of them feized and carried them into 
the Spanifh ranks. The Mexicans immediately 
loft all courage, and throwing down their arms, 
betook tuemfelves to flight. Cortez purfued his 
march, and arrived in the country of Tlafcala 
without oppofition. 

Cortez did not trelinquifh either the defign 
or the hopes of fubduing the empire of Mexico, 
but he adopted a new plan; and propofed to 
make one part of the inhabitants affift him in 
the reduction of the other. The form of the 
Mexican government, the difpofition of the peo- 
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ple, and the fituation of the city, favoured his 
project, and facilitated the execution of it. 

THE empire was elective, and certain princes 
or caciques were the electors. They ufually chofe 
one of their own body. He was obliged to take 
an oath, that fo long as he Ailled the throne, 
the rains fhould fall in due feafon, the rivers 
caufe no inundatfons, the fields be exempt from 
fterility, and that mankind fhould not be ce- 
ftroyed by the malignant effets of a contagious 
air. This cuftom may have had fome reference 
to a theocratical government, the traces of which 
are ftill ta be found almoft among all the nations 
in the world. It might Ihkewife probably be the 
intention of this whimfical oath to intimate to 
the new fovereign, that, as the misfortunes of 
a ftate almoft always arife from wrong meafures 
of adminiftration, his government ought to be 
conduéted with fuch moderation and wifdom, 
that public calamities might never be confidered 
as the confequences of his imprudence, or as 
the juft punifhment of his licentiouinefs. Ac- 
cording to the admirable tenor of their laws, 
merit was the only title to the crown: but fu- 
peritition had given the priefts a confiderable in- 
fluence in their elections. On his acceffion to 
the throne, the emperor was obliged to make 
war, and to offer the prifoners to the gods. This 
prince, thomgh elective, had an abfolute authoff- 
ty, as there were no written laws, and he was 
at fiberty to make what alterations he’ pleafed 
in the old cuftoms. Almoft all the forms of 
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5 i K juftice and ceremonies of the court had the fanc- 
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tion of religion. The fame crimes that are pu- 
nifhed in all other places, were punifhable by 


the laws, but the criminals were often faved by 


the interpofition of the priefts. “There were two 
laws which had a tendency to deftroy the inno- 
cent, and to make the Mexicans bend under 
the double yoke of tyranny and tuperftition. By 
thefe laws, perfons offending again{t the fanéti- 
ty of religion, or the majefty of the prince, were 
condemned to death. It is eafy to difcern how 
much laws of fo little precifion might afford op- 
portunities Of gratifying private revenge, or of 
promoting the intereited views of priefts and 
courtiers. 

Tue fteps by which private men obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility rofe to pofts 
of honour, were bravery, piety, and perieverance. 
In the temples a more painful novitiate was pre- 
{feribed than in the army, and the nobles who 
had undergone fuch hardfhips to obtain their 
diftinctions, fubmitted to the meanef{t employ- 
ments in the palace of the emperors. 

AmMonce the great numbers of vaiials in Mexico, 
Cortez concluded there might be fome who would 
be ready to fhake off the yoke, and join the Spa- 
niards. He had remarked that the Mexicans were 
held in great deteftation by the petty ftates that 
were tubjeét to the empire, and that the em- 
perors exercvifed their authority with extreme fe- 
verity. He had likewife obferved, that the pro- 
vinces in general difliked the religion of the me- 
ropoj: and that even in Mexico, the nobility 
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and perfons of fortune, whofe intercourfe with 
fociety had abated the force of their prejudices, 
and foftened their popular manners, had loft their 
attachment to this mode of religion: and that 
many of the nobility were difguited at the low 
fervices exacted of them by their matters. 

Hlavine received fome fmall reinforcements 
from the Spaniards, obtained fome troops from 
the republic of Tlatcala, and formed fome new 
alliances, Cortez bent his courle once more to- 
wards the capital of the empire. 

Mexico was fituated on an ifland in the mid- 
die of.a large lake. If the Spaniards may be 
credited; this city contained twenty thoufand 
houfes; the inhabitants were very numerous, and 
the buildings magnificent. The emperor’s palace, 
which was built with marble and jatper, was ofa 
prodigious extent. Its fountains, baths,ornaments, 
and {tatues repreienting different animals, excited 
admiration, It was full of pictures, which though 
made of feathers, were finely coloured, brillianr, 
and natural. Moft of the caciques, as well as 
the emperor, had menageries replenifhed with all 
the animals of the new continent, and apart- 
ments for the arrangement of natural curiofities. 
Their gardens were filled with plants of every 
fpecies. “The beauties of nature, and whatever 
is rare or glittering in her produétions, mutt be an 
objećt of luxury to an opulent people, where 
mature is beautiful, and the arts gre nor brodghet 
to perfection. The temples, which were nume- 
rous, were in general magnificent; but polluted 
with blood, and hung round with the heads of 
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the unhappy victims who had been facrificed. 
One of the greate{t beauties of Miexićo was a 
fquare to which more than a hundred thoufand per- 
fons ufually reforted: it was covered with tents and 
fhops, where the merchants expofed to view all 
the riches of the country, and the manufactures 
of the Mexicans: birds of every colour, brilliant 
fhells, a profufion of flowers, together with pieces 
of workmanfhip in gold and enamel, gave thete 
markets a more beautiful and fplendid appearance 
to the eye, than is to be met with in the richeft 
fairs of Europe. One hundred thoufand canoes 
were conftantly pafling and repaffing between 
the city and the borders of the lake; which 
were ornamented with more than fifty cities, and 
a multitude of towns and villages. Upon this 
lake were three caufeways of confiderable length, 
which were maiter-pieces of Mexican induttry. 
If we confider that thefe people were of no very 
remote antiquity, that they had no intercourfe 
with “any enlightened nation, that they knew not 
the.ule of iron, were deftitute of the convenience 
of writing, and unacquainted with any of thofe 
arts which affift us in the knowledge and exer- 
cife of others; and if we add to this, that they 
lived in a climate where the invention of man 
is not excited by necefiity; we muft acknow- 
ledge them to have been one of the mot inge- 
nious people in the world. 

“Bur the falfity of this pempous defcription 
may eafily be made evident to every man’s Ca- 
pacity, It is not, however, merely by contrait- 
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ine the prefent ftate of Mexico with that in 
which its conquerors pretend to have found it, 
that this point can be decided. The ravages 
occafioned by deftructive tyrranny, and a long 
continued feries of oppreffions, are fufficiently 
known. But if we compare the different ac- 
counts of the Spaniards, we fhall then be able 
to judge of the degree of credit they deferve. 
When they with to imprint a great idea of their 
courage and fuccefs, they reprefent the empire 
they have fubdued as a formidable, rich, and civi- 
lized kingdom. If, on the contrary, they mean 
to juftify their cruelties, no people were ever 
fo bafe, fo corrupt, fo barbarous as thete. 

WereE it poffible to form a proper judgment 
of a people that exifts no more, it might pof- 
fibly be faid, that the Mexicans were fubjeét to 
a defpotifm as cruel as it was ill concerted ; 
that they rather conceived the neceffity of having 
regular tribunals of juitice, than they felt the ad- 
vantages of them; that the {mall number of arts 
they followed were as defective in workmanfhip, 
as they were rich in materials; that they were 
further removed from a favage, than they were 
near to a civilized people; and that fear, the 
chief fpring of all arbitrary governments, ferved 
them inftead of morality and principles. 

Cortez began, however, by gaining over to 
his intereft the caciques who reigned in the cities 
that were fatuated on the borders of the lake. 
Some of them joined the Spaniards with their 
forces; others were reduced to fubjection. Cor- 
tez took pofieffion of the three avenues that lead 
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to Mexico. He alfo endeavoured to make him- 
felf matter of the navigation of the lake. He 
built fome brigantines, on board of winch he 
put part of his artillery: and, in this potture, 
he waited till famine fhould produce a furrender 
of the empire of the new world. 

(GUATIMOZIN exerted his utmoft efforts to re- 
lieve the capital. His fubjeéts fought with as 
much fury as ever. The Spaniards, however, 
maintained their pofts, and carried their attacks 
into the center of the city. The Mexicans fear- 
ing it weuld be taken. and perceiving that there 
muft foon be a total want ot proviftions, turned 
their attention to the prefervation of theifemperor. 
Fie confented to attempt his efcape, with a view 
of maintaining the war in the northern part of 
his dominions. ‘To facilitate his retreat, a party 
of his foldiers generoufly devoted themfelves to 
death, by diverting the attention of the beficgers: 
but the canoe, in which this generous and un- 
fortunate monarch had embarked, was taken bya 
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brigantine. Ân officer of the Spanifh: revenue 
fufpecting that he had treafures concealed, or- 
dered him to be extended upon red hor coals, 
to extort a confeffion. Hais favourite, who under- 
went the fame torture, complaining to him of 
his fufferings, the emperor faid, Aim I upon a bed 
of rojes? an expreffion equal to any of thofe 
which hiftory has recorded as worthy the admi- 
ration of mankind! an expreforf which the 
Mexicans fheail one day repeat to their children, 
when the pericd fhall arrive, in which the Spa- 
niards fhall expiate the cruelties they have ex- 
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ercifed, and that race of deftroyers be plunged 
into the fea, or drowned in their own blood. 
Thefe people may, perhaps, preferve the actions 
of their martyrs, and the hiftory of their per- 
fecutions. In thete it wiil be recorded, that Gua- 
timozin was dragged halt dead from the flames, 
and that three years after he was publicly hang- 
ed, under pretence of his having con{pired againit 
his oppreffors and executioners. 

In arbitrary ftates, the fall of the prince and 
the reduction of the capital utually bring on 
the conqueit and fubjection of the whole realm. 
The people cannot preferve their attachment to 
an opprteflive government, or to a tyrant who 
thinks to make himfelf more refpectable by 
never appearing in public. Accuftomed to ac- 
knowledge no right but that of force, they ne- 
ver fail to fubmict to the ftrongeft party. Such 
was the revolution of Mexico. Ali the provinces 
fubmitted without- refiftance to the vićtor, who 
gave the name of New Spain to this empire, 
the frontiers of which were titill extended, though 
they were already five hundred leagues in iogkis, 
and two hundred in breadth. 

Tue firt ftep the conquerors took, was to 
add to their acquifitions the vait tract which lies 
to the fouthward, and extends from Guatimala 
to the gulph of Darien. This accefiion of ter- 
ritory, though acquired without much lofs of 
time, blood, or treafure, was of little ufe. The 
provinces of which it confifts are hardly known, 
and inhabited only by a few Spaniards, who in 
general are poor, and have by their tyranny 
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compelicd the Indians to retire into the moun- 
tains and impeneirable forefts. Among all thefe 
favaces, the Moiquitos are the only people who 
retain the form of a nation. Having for a long 
time ftrugeled to preferve the fertile plains they 
inhabited in the country of Nicaragua, they took 
refuge among the barren rocks at the cape of 
Gracias à Dios. Defended on the inland fide by 
Impaffable moraffes, and on that of the fea by 
dangerous fhoals, they defy the rage of their ene- 
nyes. “Their intercourfe with the Englifh and 
French pirates, whom they have frequently ac- 
companied in the moft dangerous enterprizes, has 
inflamed their hatred for their perfecuttors, in- 
creafed their natural audacity, and taught them 
the ufe of fire-arms: but their numbers, which 
were never confiderable, have been continually 
on the decline. As they do not at prefent ex- 
ceed two thoufand men, their weaknefs puts it 
out of their power to give the leaft alarm. 

THe tincreafed extent of New Spain towards 
the north, is more confiderable, and may prove 
of much more importance. We have hitherto 
been fpeaking only of New Mexico, which was 
difcovered in 1553, and conquered in the begin- 
ning of the laft century; which revolted about 
the middle of it, and was foon after reduced to 
fubjection. All that we know concerning this 
immenfe province, is, that the Spaniards have 
fettled a few wandering favages there, introduced 
a little agriculcure, worked tome rich mines im- 
perfectly, and eftablifhed a fertlement called Santa- 
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we. Lhe conqueit of this inland territory wouid 
have been followed by another of much greater 
utility on the fea-coait, if, during the hundred 
years fince it was undertaken, it had been pro- 
fecuted with the attention ic deferved. 

Tue old empire of Mexico extended its boun- 
daries almoit to the entrance of Vermilion bay. 
From thele limits, to the place where the con- 
tinent is united to California, is a guiph almoft 
twenty degrees in length. Its breadth is fome- 
times fixty, and fometimes fifty leagues, feldom 
lefs than forty. In this extent there are many 
fand-banks, and a confiderable number of iflands, 
and the*coaft is inhabited by feveral favage na- 
cions, which are for the moft part in enmity with 
each other. The Spaniards have here formed 
certain fcattered colonies, to which, agreeably 
to their cuftom, they have given the name of 
provinces, ‘Their miffionaries have carried their 
difcoveries further, and flattered themfelves that 
they fhould procure to their country greater riches 
than it had ever acquired from its molt celebrated 
policffions. 

SEVERAL caufes have been for alone time com- 
bined, to render their labours ineffectual. No 
fooner had they affembled gogether, and civilized 


iome of the favages, than thefe were carried off 


to be employed inthe mines. This cruelty ruin- 
ed the rifing fettlements, and prevented other 
{ndians from incorporating with them. “The Spa- 
niards, too remote from the infprétion of go- 
vernment, gave themiclves up to the moft atro- 
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cious and unheard of enormities. Quickfilver, 
ftuffs,; and other merchandife were carried thither 
from Vera-Cruz on mules through a difficult and 
dangerous way of fix or feven hundred leagues 3 a 
circumftance which, at the end of the journey, 
enhanced their price fo confiderably, that moft of 
the perfons concerned in the working of the mines 
were obliged to abandon them, from the impoffi- 
bility of fupporting them. At laft certain clans 
of favapes, ittimulated either by ferocity or the 
well-grounded apprehenfion of being onc day en- 
flayed, unexpectedly fell on the workmen, who 
{till obftinately perfifted in itrugeling againit fo 
many difficulties. 

Ir was hoped that a new arrangement of things 
would take piace, whenin 1746, by order of go- 
vernment, the Jefuit Ferdinand Confag had failed 
through the whole gulph of California. This 
voyage, executed with the utmoft care and with 
great judgment, inftrucéted the Spaniards in every 
thing that was of importance for them to know. 
They became acquainted with the coafts of this 
continent, the harbours which nature has opened 
there, the fandy and dry places which are not fuf- 
ceptible of cultivation, and the rivers, which by 
the fertility they produce on their banks point 
out the proper ipot for the formation of fettle- 
ments. Nothing in future could hinder the veffels 
from Acapulco from entering Vermilion bay, or 
from conveying at a moderate expenee, into the 
provinces on its borders, miffionaries, foldiers, 
miners, prov:fions, merchandife, and every thing 
neceflary for colonies, and returning from thence 
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laden with metals. The imagination of the Spa- 
miards went ftill further. They already forefaw 
the whole continent fubdued as far as new Mexico, 
and a new empire rife, as extenfive and as opu- 
tept as the former, and which would be fuperior 
to it in the mildnefs and falubrity of its climate. 

Turse expectations were not chimerical; but 
in order to have them realized, it was necefiary 
that the natives of the country fhould either be 
gained over by humane actions, or fubdued by 
force of arms. It could not poffibly enter into the 
minds of deftroyers of the new world to have re- 
courfe to the firit of thefe expedients, and they 
were not able to purfue the fecond before the year 
1703. 

Tueirr endeavours have not been crowned with 
complete fuccefs. I hey advanced with confider- 
able rapidity in Mexico, and in every region which 
was populous, or whofe inhabitants were colleéted 
ina fmall compafs. Countries lefs inhabited were 
not fo foon reduced, becaufe there was a neceffity 
of finding out men to fubdue, and becaufe they 
fled into the forefts whenever the Spaniards ap- 
peared, and did not appear again till want of fub- 
fiftence had obliged them to return. Thus it was 
not till after three years purfuit, toil, and cruelty, 
that the conqueft of the Seris, Platos, and Sobai- 
poris was completed. Their neighbours, the Pa- 
pagos, Nuyoras, and Sobas, defpairing of being 
able to defend their liberty, fubmiitted to the yoke 
without refiftance. Troops were nill employed 
in £771 in purfuing the Apaches, the moft war- 
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paffion for independence. It is no longer thought 
poffible to fubdue them, but the Spaniards are 
con{tantly employed in exterminating their race, 
or at leaftin keeping them at adiitance from New 
Bifcay, which would otherwife be expofed to their 
mncurfions. i 

‘Tue wealth that has been lately found in the 
provinces of Sonora and Cinaloas which form what 
is now called the New Andalufia, appears to tran- 
fcend every thing that has been feen in any other 
place. ‘There 1s a gold mine fourteen leagues in 
extent, which at the depth of two fect offers im- 
menfe treafures. Of the filver mines, one pro- 
duces eight marks per quintal of ore, and the 
{tones which are drawn out of the other are almot 
entirely compofed of native filver. If the court 
of Madrid, which has juft publifhed thefe dif- 
coveries, hath not been deceived; if the mines, 
which often have a great extent of furface with 
very little depth, do not prefent delufive hopes, 
the unhappv favages, who have very lately been 
fubdued, will be all buried alive in the bowels of 
the earth. 

New Spain is almoft entirely fituated within the 
torrid zone. ‘The air is exceffively warm, moii, 
and unwholefome on the coafts of the north fea. 
TIT hefe defeéts of the climate are infinitely lefs felt 
on the coafts of the fouth fea, and hardly at all in 
the inland country, which is interfeéted by a chain 
of mountains, that are fuppoied to be a conti: ua- 
tion of the Ceérdeletas. 

THE quality of the foil has the fame variat'ons- 
The ea‘ter . part is low, marfhy, overflowed in the 
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rainy feafons, covered with impenetrable forefts, 
and totally uncultivated. It may be imagined, 
that if the Spaniards fhould leave it íi this ftate of 
defolation, it is becaule they judge, that a defert 
and deftructive frontier will furnifh a better de- 
ftnce againft an enemy’s fleet, than they could 
ever expect either from fortifications and troops, 
the maintenance of which would coit immenfe 
fums; or from the natives of the country, who are 
effeminate, and little attached to the government 
of their conquerors. ‘The foil on the weitern fide 
is higher, of a better quality, on which there are 
many fields, and feveral houfes are built upon it. 
In the low lands there are diftricts, on which nature 
has been very liberal; but, like every country 
fituated under the tropics, they abound more in 
fruits than in corn. 

THe population of this vaft empire is not lefs 
various than its foil. Its moft diftinguifhed inha- 
bitants are the Spaniards, fent hither by the court 
to fill the pofts of government. They are obliged, 
like thofe in the mother-country who afpire to 
any ecclefiaftical, civil, or military employments, 
to prove that there hath been neither hereticks, 
Jews, Mohammedans, nor any perfons in their 
family who have been called before the inquifition, 
for four generations. Merchants who are defirous 
of going fo Mexico, as well as to other parts of 
Ameiiza, without becoming colonifts, are com- 
pel’ed to obferve the fame forms. They are alfo 
obliged toiwear that they have three hundred palms 
of merchandife, their own property, In the fleet 
in which they embark, and that they w "l nor carry 
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their wives with them. On thefe abturd condi- 
tions, they become the principal agents of the 
European ¢¢mimerce with the Indies. T hough 
their charter is only to continue three vears, and 
a little longer for countries more remote it is of 
great importance. To them alone belongs the 
right of felling, as commiffioners, the major part 
of the cargo. Jr thefe laws were obferved, the 
merchants “ftatione d in the new world would be 
confined to difpefe cf what they have received on 
their own account. 

Tue predileétion which adminiftration has for 
Spaniards born in Europe, has reduced tne Spanifh 
Creoles to acquiefce in fubordinate ftations. Fhe 
defcendents of the companions of Cortez, and of 
thole who came after them, being conltanrly ex- 
cluded from ail places of honour or of truft that 
were any way coniiderable, have feen the gradual 
decay of the power thar fuppoited their fathers. 
‘The habit of being obliged to bear that unjuit 
contempt with which they have been treated, has at 
Lait made them become really contemptible. They 
have totally loft, in the vices which originate from 
indolence, from the heat of the climate, and from 
x ee ck akan enjoyment of all things, that firm- 

«i3, and that fort ef pride which hath ever cha- 
acterized their marion. A barbarous Juxery, 
: eful pleafures, and romantic intrig es have 
t mel allibe vigour of their minds, ana luper- 
ition hatch completed the ruin of their ir ves 
Pindly devostd to pricits too ignorant to enziehten 
tiem by beir initreétions, too depraved to edifty 
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tend to both thefe duties of their function, they 
have no attachment to any part of their religion, 
but that which enfeebles the mind, and have nic- 
eleéted what might have contributed to reétity 
thes morals. 

Tur Meftees, who conftitute the third ordef 
of citizens, are hel@ in ftill greater contempt. It is 
well known that th& court of Madrid, in order to 
teplenifh a part of that dreadful vacancy, which 
the avarice and cruelty of the conquerors had oc- 
eafioned, and to regain the confidence of thole 
who had eftaped their fury, encouraged as much 
as poffible the marriage of Spaniards with Indian 
women. “Thefe alliances, which became pretty 
common throughout all America, were particularly 
frequent in Mexico, where the women had more 
underftanding, and were more agreeable than in 
other places. The Creoles transferred to this 
mixt progeny the contemptuous Night they re- 
ceived from the Europeans: Their condition, 
eguivocal at firft, in procefs of time at laft was 
fixed between the whites and the blacks. 

Tuese blacks are not very numerous in new 
Spain. As the natives are more intelligent, more 
robuft, and more induftrious than thofe of the 
other colonies, they have hardly introduced any 
Africans excent fuch as were required either to 
indulge th Caprice, or perform the domettic ier- 
vice of ch people. Thete flaves, who are much 
belovyd by their mafters, on whom they abfolute- 
ly depeud, who purchafed them at an extravagant 
price, and who make them the minifters of their 
pleafures, take advantage of the high faroun they 
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enjoy, to opprefs the Mexicans. They affume 
over thefe men, who are called free, an afcendent 
which keeps up an implacable hatred between the 
two nations. ‘The law has ftudied to encourage 
this averfion, by taking effeétual m aiures ta pre- 
vent all connection between then:. Negroes atic 
prohibited from having any amorous correfpond- 
ence with the Indians 3; theywmen, on pain of 
being mutilated, the women of being feverely 
punifhed. On all thefe accounts, the Africans, 
who in other fettlements are enemies to Europeans, 
are in the Spanifh Indies their warm friends. 
AUTHORITY has no need of this fupport, at 
feaft in Mexico, where population is tho longer 
what it was formerly. The firft hiftorians, and 
thofe who copied them, have recorded, that the 
Spaniards found there ten millions of fouls. This 
was the exaggerated account of conquerors to 
exalt the magnificence of their triumph: and it 
was adopted without examination, with fo much 
the more readinefs, as it rendered them the more 
odious. We need only trace with attention the 
progrefs of thofe ruffians who at firt defolated 
theie fine countries, in order to be convinced that 
they had not fucceeded in multiplying men at 
Mexico and the adjacent parts, but by depopu- 
lating the center of the empire; and that the pro- 
vinces which are remote from the capr al, differed 
in nothing from the other deferts of S th and 
North America. It is making a great c n effion 
to allow thay the population of Mexico has o niy been 
exaggerated one half: for it does net now exceed 
one rill) n. 
ir 
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Ir is generally believed that the firft conquerors 
mafiacred the Indians out of wantonneis, and that 
even the priefts incited them to theie acts of fero- 
city. Undoubtedly thefe inhuman ioldiers fre- 
gGuently fucu blood without even an apparene 
motive, and ccrtainly their fanatic miffionaries did 
not oppote thefe barbarities as they ought to have 
done. This was ’.ot, however, the real caufe, the 
Principal fource of the depopulation of Mexico, 
it was the work of a flow tyranny, and of that 
avarice which exa¢ted from its wretched inhabi- 
tants more rigorous toil than was compatible with 
their conftitution and the climate. 

THis 2ppreffion was coeval with the conqueft 
of the country. All the lands were divided be- 
tween the crown, the companions of Cortez, and 
the grandees or minifters who were mott in favour 
at the court of Spain. The Mexicans, appointed 
to the royal domains, were de{tined to public la- 
bours, which originally were confiderable. The 
lot of thofe who were employed on the eftates of 
individuals was ftill more wretched. All groaned 
under a dreadful yoke; they were ill fed; they 
had no wages given them, and fervices were re- 
quired of them, under which the moft robuit men 
would have funk. Their misfortunes excited the 
compaffion of Bartholomew de las Cafas. 

Thr m fo famous in the annals of the new 
world, bid accompanied his father in the firft 
voya made by Columbus. The mildnefs and 
fimp. Cty of the Indians affected him fo ftrongly, 
that he made hitmfelf an ecclefiaftic, order to 
devote his labours to their converfion. = this 
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BOO KF foon became the leaft of his attentions. As 

~ he was more aman than a prieff, he felt more 
for the cruelties exercifed againft them, than for 
their fuperftitions. He was continually hurrying 
from one hemifphere to the other, in ord to 
comfort the people for whom he had conceived an 
attachment, or to {often theirtyrants. ‘“Phis con- 
duét, which made him be idclized by the one, 
and dreaded by the other, had nor the fuccefs he 
expeéted. The hope of ftriking awe, by a cha- 
raéter revered among the Spaniards, determined 
him to accept the bifhoprick of Chiapa in Mexico. 
When he was convinced that this dignity was an 
infufficient barrier againft that avarice and cruelty 
which he endeavoured to check, he abdicated it. 
Ic was then that this courageous, firm, difinterefted 
man accufed his country before the tribunal of 
the whole univerfe. In his account of the tyranny 
of the Spaniards in America, he accufes them of 
having deftroyed fifteen millions of Indians. hey 
ventured to find fault with the acrimony of his 
ftyle, but no one convicted him of exaggeration. 
His writings, which indicate the amiable turn of 
his difpofition, and the fublimity of his fentiments, 
have ftamped a difgrace upon his barbarous 
countrymen, which time hath not, and never will 
efface. 

Tue court of Madrid, awakened by “n repre- 
fentations of the virtuous Las Cafas, and v the 
indignation of the whole world, became e fible 
at lat, that the tyranny it permitted was repug 
nant  reigion, to humanity, and to policy, and 
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refolved to break the chains of the Mexicans. 
Their liberty was now only conftrained by the fole 
condition, that they fhould not quit the territory 
where thev were fettled. This precaution owed 
its Otigin to the fear that was entertained of their 
going to join the wandering favages to the north 
and fouth of the e pire. 

Wits their l.verty their lands ought alfo to 
have been reftored to them; but this was not 
done. This injuitice compelled them to work 
folely for their oppreffors. It was only decreed, 
that the Spaniards, in whofe fervice they laboured, 
fhould ftipulate to keep them well, and pay them 
to the amount of 120 livres * a year. 

From thefe profirs the tribute impofed by go- 
vernment was fubftraéted, together with an hun- 
dred fous + for an inftitution, which it is aftonifhing 
the conquerors fhould have thought of eftablifhing. 
This was a fund fet apart in each community, 
and appropriated to the relief of fuch Indians as 
were decayed or indifpoted, and to their fupport 
under private or public calamities. 

Tue diftribution of this fund was committed 
to their caciques. “Thefe were not the defcendents 
of thofe whom they found in the country at the 
time of the conqueit. The Spaniards chofe them 
from among Aofe Indians who appeared the moft 
attach d wo their interefts; and were under no ap- 
prehe aons at making thefe dignities hereditary. 
The uthority was limited to the fupporting the 
police in their diftrict, which in gener ! extended 
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eight or ten leagues 3 to the coll. éting the tribute 
of thofe Indians who laboured on their own ac- 
count, that of the others being ftopt by the matters 
whom they ferved; and to the py venting their 
fight by keeping them always und:¢r cher infpeg¢ 
tion, and the not fuffering the n to contraét any 
engagement without their con ent. As a reward 
of their fervices, thefe magiftrates obtained from 
government a property. They were permitted 
to take out of the common ftock five fous * an- 
nually for every Indian under their jurifdiétion. 
At laft they were empowered to get their fields 
cultivated by fuch young men as were nos yet lub- 
ject to the poll tax; and to employ girls till the 
time of their marriage in fuch occupations as were 
adapted to their fex, without allowing them any 
falary except their maintenance. 

Tuese inftitutions, which totally changed the 
condition ot the Indians of Mexico, irritated the 
Spaniards to a degree not to be conceived. Their 
pride would not iuffer them to confider the A meri- 
cans as free men, nor would their avarice permit 
them to pay for labour, which hitherto had coft 
them nothing. They employed fucceffively, or in 
combination, craft, remonftrances, and violence, 
to effect the fubverfion of an arrangement which fo 
itrongly contradicted their warmeft paifions; but 


their efforts were ineffectual. Las Cafas raifed 
up for his bcloved Indians, proteétors who ond- 
ed his defign with zeal and warmth. The exi- 


cans them ielves finding a fupport, impeached their 
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oppreffors before the tribunals, and even the tribu- 
nals that were either weak or in the intereft of the 
court. They carried ther refolution lo far, as 
even unanimoufly to refufe to work for thote who 
had-iteated any of their countrymen with injuttice. 
T ots rsutual agreement, more than any other cir- 
cumftance, gave olidity to the regulations which 
had been decreed T'he other, pretcribed by the 
laws, was gradually eftablifhed. [here was no 
longer any regular fyftem of oppreffion, but mere- 
ly feveral of thofe particular vexations, which a 
vanquifhed people, who have loft their govern- 
ment, can hardly avoid from thofe who have fub- 
dued rt. 

TrueseE clandeftine aéts of injuftice did not 
prevent the Mexicans from recovering, from time 
to time, certain detached portions of that 1immenfe 
territory of which their fathers had been defpoiled. 
They purchafed them of the royal domain, or of 
the great proprietors. It was not their labour 
which enabled them to make theie acquifitions : 
for this they were indebted to the happincis of 
having difcovered, fome of them, mines, Others, 
treafures, which had been concealec at the time 
of the congueft. ‘The greateft number derived 
their refources from the priefts and monks, ta 
whom they owed their exiftence. 

Ev w thofe who experienced a fortune lefs 
propi' ous, procured for themilelves by the fole 
pro sof their pay more conveniences than they 
had enjoyed before they underwent a foreign yoke. 
We fhlould be very much deceived it we fhould 
judge of the antient protperity of the nh? biranrs 
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BOO F of Mexico, by what has been faid of its emperor, 


ed 


its court, its capital, and the governors of its 
provinces. Deipotifm had thers produced thofe 
fatal effeéts, which it produces every where. The 
whole ftate was facrificed to the caprices, ple es, 
and magnificence of a {mal} number of pertons. 

True goyernment drew conf yuerabie advantages 
from the mines which it cauted to be worked, and 
ill greater from thofe which were in the hands 
of individuals. The falt works greatly added to 
its revenue. Thole who followed agriculture, at 
the time of harveft paid in. a kind of a third of 
all the produce of the lands; whether they be- 
longed to them as their own property, Or whether 
they were only the farmers of them. Men who 
lived by the chace, fifhermen, potters, and all 
mechanics paid the fame proportion of their in- 
duftry every month. Even the poor were taxed 
at certain fixed contributions, which their labour 
or their alms might put hem in a condition to 
pay. 

THe generality of the Mexicans went naked. 
Ihe emperor himfelf and the nobles were only 
covered with a kind of mantle, compofed of a 
piece of iquare cotton tied on the right fhoulder. 
d hey wore fandals on their feet. The women of 
the lower fort for their whole apparel had only a 
kind of fhift with haif fliceves, which f l on their 
knees, and was open at the bofom. Č nmon 
people were prohibited from railing, their ufes 
above the ground floor, and from having either 
doors or windows. Mont of thefe houles were 
built erth, and covered with boards, and had 


no 
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mo greater {hare of conveniency than elegance. 
‘The infide was covered with mats, and lehted 
with torches of fir wood, though they had wax 
and oil in abundance. Their beds were made of 
ptain ftraw and coverlets of cotton. For their 
bats, -they had only Ihittle facks of palm leaves; 
but it was their c iftom to fit on the ground, and 
even to eat in that pofture,. Their nourifhmenr, 
which confifted rarely of animal food, had little 
diverfity and little delicacy. Their moft ordinary 
aliment was maize made into a pafte, or prepared 
with various feafonings. With thefe they joined 
the common herbs found in the field, which were 
not teo “hard, or had not a bad {mell. Cocoa di- 
luted in warm water, or feafoned with honey or 
pimento, was their beft liquor. They had befides 
thefe, other liquors, but not of an intoxicating 
quality: for all {trong drinks were fo rigidly pro- 
hibited, that no one could ufe them, without a 
particular permiffion from gove"nn.ent, which was 
granted only tothe fick and aged. It was on cer- 
tain folemnities alone, and in public labours, that 
each perfon had a quantity allowed in proportion 
to his age. Drunkennefs was coniidered as :_e 
moit fcandalous of vices. Perfons who were fov ad 
in this fituation were fhaved in public, and their 
houfes were pulled down. If they exercifed ary 
pub'*c fice, they were deprived of it, and de- 
Clar a incapable of ever holding it again. 

T is a matter of aftonifhment, that men who 
kad To few wants fhould ever fubnict to the yoke 
of flavery. That the citizen accuftomeg to the in- 
eculsencies and conveniences of life, Ohould pur- 
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BO OK chafe them every day with the facrifice of his li- 

Uy berty, is not the leaft furprifing ; but that people 
to whom nature offers more felicity than the fo- 
cial chain that unites them, fhould calmly fubmit 
to flavery, and never think that there 3$ fre- 
quently but a river to crofs in crder to be free, 
this would be for ever inconc ivable, if we did 
not know how much habit and iuperftition render 
men infenfible to the feelings of nature. 

Tue Mexicans are now lefs unhappy. Our 
fruits, our corn, and our cattle, have rendered 
their food more wholefome, agreeable, and abun- 
dant. ‘Their houfes are better built, better dit- 
pofed, and better furnifhed. Shoes, drawers, 
fhirts, a garment of wool or cotton, a ruff, anda 
hat, conftitute their drefs. The dignity which it 
has been agreed to annex to thefe enjoyments, has 
made them better ceconomifts, and more laborious. 
This eafe, however, is far from being univerfal,; it 
is even very uncommon in the vicinity of the 
mines, towns, and great roads, where tyranny 
feldom fleeps: but we often find it with fatisfac- 
tion in remote parts where the Spaniards are not 
numerous, and where they have in fome meafure 
become Mexicans. 

Ise inhabitants of the province of Chiapa are 
diftinguifhed above all others. They owe their 
fuperiority to the advantage of having kac Las 
Cas for their teacher, who originally prev nted 
casm from being oppreffed. They fulpafs their 
countrymen in íze, genius, and f{trength. their 
language was a peculiar foftnefs and elegance. 
4 heir territory, without being a better foi] than 
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the reft, is infinitely richer in all forts of produc- 
tions. They are painters, muficians, and dex- 
terous in all arts. They particularly excel in ra- 
bricating ghofe works, pictures and ftulfs of fea- 
thers, which have never been imitated elfewacre. 
Their principal «own is called Chiapa dos Indos. 
It is only inhabited by the natives of che country, 
who form a community confifting of four thou- 
{fand families, amongit which are fuund many of 
the Indian nobility. The great river, on which 
this town is fituated, is the fpot on which the in- 
habitants continually difplay their dexterity and 
their courage. Thev form naval armies with their 
boats. They engage, attack, and detcend them- 
felves with furprifing agility. They excci no lefs 
in the chace of bulls, cudgelling, dancing, and 
all bodily exercifes. They build towns and caftles 
of wood, which they cover with oil cloth, and 
which they befiege in form. Ina word, theatrical 
reprefenrations are their ordinary amufernents. 
From thefe particulars we fee what the Mexicans 
were capable of, if they had been fortunate enough 
to have paffed under the dominion of a conqueror, 
who had poffeffed moderation and god fenfe 
enough to relax the chains of their fervitude, in- 
ftead of riveting them. 


Tie ployments of this people are very va- 
rious the moft intelligent, and thole who are 
n fy circumftances, devote themiclves to the 


mic. yeceffary and moit u eful manufactures, which 
are difperfed through the whole empire. The moft 
beautitul manufactures are eftablifhed ong the 
people of Tlaicala. Their old capit ©l and the 
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new one, which is called Angelos, are the center 
of this induftry. Here they manufacture cloth 
that is pretty fine, callicoes that have an agree- 
able appearance, certain flight filks, good hats, 
gold lace, embroidery, lace, glafies, and great 
deal of hardware. The arts muff neceffarily have 
made a greater progrefs in a province which hath 
been able to preferve its independence a long 
time, which the Spaniards thought it prudent 
to treat with fome management after the con- 
gueft, and which had always manifefted fuperior 
penetration, whether owing to its climate or its 
government. To thefe advantages is joined that 
of its fituation. All the inhabitants of Mexi- 
co, who muft neceffarily pafs over its territory 
when they go to purchafe the European mer- 
chandife that is landed at Vera Cruz, have found 
it convenient to take up on the road what the 
fleet did nat fupply them with, or what was fold 
too dear. 

THe care of flocks affords a maintenance to 
fome Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have 
not called to more diftinguifhed employments. 
America, at the time it was difcovered, had néi- 
ther hogs, fheep, oxen, horfes, nor even any 
domeftic animal. Colugnbus carried fome of thefe 
ufeful animals to San Domingo, from whence 
they were generally difperfed, and at Mexico 
more than in any other piaces. Thete haye mul- 
tipmed prodigioufly. They count their horned 
cattle by thoufands, whofe fkins are becoine an 
object of confiderable exportation. The ‘horfes 
are degenermted, but the quality is compenfated 

by 





























by the number. WHog’s lard is here fubftituted 
for butter, Sheep’s wool is dry, coarfe and bad, 
as it is every where between the tropics. 

THe vine and olive-tree have experienced the 
fame degeneracy. The cultivation of them was 
at rit prohib’ted, with a view of leaving a free 
market for the cawmmodities of the mother coun- 
try. In 4706, permiilion was given to the Je- 
fuits, and a little afterwards to rhe marquis Del 
Valle, a defcendent from Cortez, to cultivate 
them. ‘The attempts have not proved fuccef{sful. 
The trials, indeed, that have been made, have 
not been abandoned; but no perfon has folicitred 
the ljbesty of following an example, which did 
not promife any great emoluments. Other cul- 
tures have been more fuccefsful. Cotton, fugar, 
filk, cocoa, tobacco, and European corn, have 
all thriven in fome degree. The Spaniards are 
encouraged to profecute the labours which thefe 
cultures require, from the happy circumftance 
of their having drfcovered iron mines which were 
entirely unknown to the Mexicans, as well as 
fome mines of a kind of copper that is hard 
enough to ferve for implements of hufbandry. 
All thefe articles, however, for want of men and 
induftry, are merely conftumed within the coun- 
try. There is only the vanilla, indigo, and co- 
chineal, vnich make part of the trade of Mexico 
with ther nations. 

m HE vanilla is a plant which, like ivy, grows 
tO tne trees it meets with, embraces them clofely, 
and raifes itfelf oy their aid. Its ftem is but 
very fmall in diameter, and not quite round. 

‘Though 
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Though it is very pliable, it 1s yet pretty hard. 
Its bark is thin, very clofe, and of a green colour. 
It is wnterieéted like the vine, with knots which 
are at the diftance of fix or feven inches from 
each other. From thefe knots iffue aves re- 
fembling thofe of the laurel, bust longer, fa 
thicker, and more folid. they are of a bright 
green colour, their upper furface gloffy, their 
under a little pale. The flowers are blackifh. 


A SMALL pod about fix inches long, and four 
lines broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick though 
brittle, may be confidered as the fruit of this 
plant. The inner part of this pod is lined with 
a pulp that is brownifh, aromatic, forrewhat 
acrid, and full of a black, oily, and balfamic 
liquor, in which an infinite number of black, 
fhining, and almoft imperceptible feeds float. 


Tue feafon for gathering the pods begins about 
the latter end of September, and lafts till the 
end of December. They are dried in the fhade; 
and when dry and fit for keeping, they are rub- 
bed externally with a little oil of cocoa or of calba, 
to render them fupple, to preferve them the bet- 
ter, and to prevent them from becoming too dry 
and brittle. 





Tints is nearly all that is known of the vanilla, 
which is particularly appropriated to perfume cho- 
colate; a practice which has paffed from te I Aexi- 
cans to the Spaniards, and from them to ather 
nations. “That alone is efteemed, whssh ¢rows 
in the inacceffible mountains of New Spain. We 
are equaty ignorant how many different {pecies 
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there are of it, which are the moft valuable, 
what is the foil which fuits them beft, how 
they are cultivated, and in what manner they 
are propagated. All thefe circumftances are 
known aly to the natives of the country. It 
is wretended that they have kept this fource of 
wealth to therm:lves by taking an oath, that 
they would never reveal to their tyrants any 
thing reipecting the cultivation of the vanilla, 
and would fuffer the moft cruel tortures rather 
than be perjured. It is more probable that they 
Owe this advantage to the character of their con- 
quer-rs, who, content with the riches they have 
acquired, and habituated to lead an indolent life, 
and to indulge themfelves in ignorance, equally 
contemn both the curiofities of natural hiftory, 
and the refearches of thofe who apply to it. 

But they are better acquainted with indigo. 
Inpico is a kind of plant, whofe root is three 
or four lines thick, and more than a foot long, 
of a faint {mell fomething like parfley. From 
this root iffues a fingle ftem nearly of the fame 
thicknefs, about two feet high, ftraight, hard, 
almoít woody, covered with a bark flightly fplit, 
of a grey afh colour towards the bottom, green 
in the middle, reddifh -at the extremity, and 
without appearance of pith in the infide. The 
leaves r ngea in pairs around the ftalk, are of 
an cval form, fmooth, foft to the touch, fur- 
rowed above, of a deep green on the under fade, 
and connected by a very fhort peduncle. From 
about one third of the ftem to the extremity, 
_ there 
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there are ears that are loaded wirh very {malk 
fiowers from a dozen to fifteen, but deftitute of 
{mell. The piftil, which is in the midft of each 
flower, changes into a pod, in which the feeds 
are inclofed. 

‘THis plant requires a fmooth rich foil,’ 
tilled, and not too dry. The #ed of it, which 
as to figure and colour refembles gun- powder, 
is fowed in little furrows that are about the 
breadth of the hough, two or three inches deep, 
at a foot’s diftance from each other, and in aş 
ftraight a line as poffible. Continual attention is 
required to pluck up the weeds, which would 
foon choak the plant. Though it may ke fown 
in all feafons, the fpring is commonly preferred. 
Moifture caufes this plant to fhoot above the 
furface in three or four days. Ic is ripe at the 
end of two months. When it begins to flower, 
it igs cut with pruning knives; and cut again at 
the end of every fix weeks, if the weather is 
a litle rainy. It lafts about two years, after 
which term it degenerates; it is then plucked 
up, and planted afretfh. 

As this plant foon exhaufts the foil, becaufe 
it does not abforb a fufficient quantity of air and 
dew to moiften the earth, it is of advantage 
to the planter to have a vaft fpace which may 
remain covered with trees, till it becomes ne- 
ceflary to fell them, in order to make room for 
the indigo: for trees are to be confidered as fy - 
phons, by mezns of which the earth and re- 
ciprocally communicate to each other their fiuid 
and vegefaiing fubftance - fyphons, into which 
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the vapours and the juices being alternately drawn 
up, are kept in equilibrium. ‘Thus while the 
fap afcends by the roots to the branches, the 
leaves draw in the air and vapours, which cir- 
culatin hrough the fibres of the tree defcend 
agaim into the arth, and reftore to it in dew 
what it lofes infiap. [It is in order to maintain 
this reciprocal influence, that when there are no 
trees to preferve the fields in a proper {ftate 
for the fowing of indigo, it is cuftomary to cover 
thofe which are exhaufted by this plant with 
potatoes or lianes, whofe creeping branches pre- 
ferve the frefhnefs of the earth, and whofe leaves 
when &urnt renew its fertility. 


Invico is diftinguifhed into two kinds, the true, 
and the baftard. Though the firft is fold ata 
higher price on account of its fuperiority, it is 
ufually advantageous to cultivate the other, be- 
caufe it is heavier. The firt will grow in many 
Gifferent foils; the fecond fucceeds beft in thofe 
which are moft expofed to the rain. Both are 
liable to great accidents. Sometimes the plant 
becomes dry, and is deitroyed by an infect fre- 
quently found on it; at other times, the leaves, 
which are the valuable part of the plant, are 
devoured in the {pace of twenty-four hours by 
caterpillars. This laft misfortune, which is burt 
tco common, has given occafion to the faying, 
that the planters of indigo go to bed rich, and 
rife in the morning totally ruined. 





Tuis production ought to be gathered in with 


great precaution, for fear of making ‘the fårina 
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that lies on the leaves, and which is very va- 
luable, fall off by fhaking it. When gathered 
it is thrown into the fteeping vat, which is. a 
large tub filled with water. Hbere it undergoes 
a fermentation, which in twenty-four hoyrs ar 
furtheít is completed. A cock is then t q 
to let the water run into the fecond tub, call- 
ed the mortar or pounding tub. The fteeping 
vat is then cleaned out, that frefh plants may 
be thrown in, and thus the work is continu- 
ed without interruption. 








THe water which has run into the pound- 
ing tub is found impregnated with a very fub- 
tile earth, which alone conftitutes the egs or 
blue fubftance, that is the object of this pro- 
cefs, and which muft be feparated from the ufe- 
leís falt of the plant, becaufe this makes the 
dregs fwim on the furface. To effect this,. the 
water is forcibly agitated with wooden buckets 
that are full of holes, and fixed to a long handle. 
This part of the procefs requires the greateit 
precautions. If the agitation be difcontinued too 
foon, the part that is uféd in dying not being 
fufficiently feparated from the falr, would be loft. 
If, on the other hand, the dye were to be 
agitated too long after the complete fepara- 
tion, the parts would be brought together 
again, and form a new combination ; and the falt 
reacting on the dregs would excite a {fecond 
fermentation that would alter the dye, fpoil its 
colour, and make what is called bmm indigo. 
Thefe accidents are prevented by a clofe at- 
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tention to the leaft alterations that the dye un- 
dergoes, and by the precaution which the work- 
men take to draw out a little of it from’ time 
to time in a clean veffel. When.they perceive 
that t} coloured particles collect by feparating 
iron the reft of whe liquor, they leave off fhak- 
ing the buckets, in order to allow time to the 
blue dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the 
tub, where they are left to fettle till the water 
Is quite clear. Holes mace in the tub at dif- 
ferent heights are then opened one after another, 
and this ufelefs water is let out. 

‘Tue blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquir # the confiftence of a thick muddy liquid, 
cocks are then opened, which draw it off into 
the fettler. After it is {till more cleared of much 
fuperfluous water in this third and laft tub, it 
is drained into facks; from whence, when water 
no longer filters through the cloth, this matrer, 
now become of a thicker confiftence, is put into 
chefts, where it entirely lofes its moifture. At 
the end of three months the indigo is fit for 
fale. 

Ir is ufed in wafhing to give a bluifh colour 
to linen: painters alfo employ it in their water 
colours; and dyers cannot make fine blue with- 
out indigo. ‘he antients procured it from the 
Eaft Indies; in modern times it has been tranf- 
planted into America. The cultivation of it, fuc- 
ceffively att mpted at different places, appears to 
be fixes at Carolina, San Domingo, and Mexico. 
That which is known under the name of Gua- 
timala indigo, from whence it comes, is the moft 
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perfect of all. New Spain derives very confidera- 
ble advantage from this plant; but it gains ftill 
more from the trade of cochineal. 

TueE nature of the cochineal, without which nei- 
ther purple nor fcarlet could be made, ana which 
is found only in Mexico, hath been long un- 
known, even to nations who made the moft ufe 
of it. The Spaniards, who are naturally referved, 
and who become particularly myfterious in any 
circumftance concerning their colonies, kept a 
fecret, which every thing induced them'to believe 
was of importance to them. At laft it became 
known that it was an infect of the fize and form 
of a bug. 

Tuis infeét, like all animals, has two fexes. 
The female is ill fhaped, tardy, and ftupid; its 
eyes, mouth, antennz, are fixed fo deep, and 
are fo concealed in the folds of the ikin, that 
it is impoffible to diftinguifh them without a mi- 
crofcope. On which account, this animal was 
for a long time fuppofed to be the feed of a 
plant. 

Tue male is very fcarce, and is fufficient for 
three hundred females or more; it is aétive, fmall, 
and flender in comparifon with the female: its 
neck is narrower than the head, and ftill nar- 
rower than the reft of the body. Its thorax is 
of an elliptic form, a little longer than the neck 
and head together, and flattened below ; its an- 
tennz are jointed, and out of ea int iffue 
four flender hairs that are difpofed in pairs on 
each fide. It has fix feet, each formed of diftiné& 

parts. 
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parts. From the pofterior extremity of its body, 
two large hairs or briftles are extended, that are 
four or five times the length of the infect. It 
bears two wings tbv are fixed to the upper part 
of the 'xerax, which fall, like the wings of com- 
mon flies, when-“t walks or refts. Theie wings, 
which are of an oblong form, are fuddenly di- 
minifhed in breadth at the point where they are 
conncéted to the body. They are ftrengthened 
by two long mufcles, one of which extends it- 
felf on the outfide all around the wing, and the 
other, which is internal and parailel to the for- 
mer, feems interrupted towards the fummit of 
the wings. ‘The male is of a bright red, the fe- 
male of a deeper colour. 





Tue fhrub on which both live, called the 
Nopal or Indian fig, is armed with prickles, and 
is about five feet high. Its leaves are thick and 
oval; its Mowers large, and its fruit is of the fhape 
of afig. Itis filled with a red juice, to which the 
cochineal probably owes its colour. 


Tue Indian fig is commonly propagated from 
one or two of its leaves put in a hole, and covered 
with earth. ‘Che cultivation of it confijis enly in 
extirpating the weeds that furround it. it muit 
often be renewed, becaufe the youn:vrer it is, the 
better and more confiderable is its prouwuce it 
is found in various countries of Mexico, at Tlaf- 
cala, Chalula, Chiapa, and New Gaheia; but ir 
is not nmon. Thefe people never plant it, 
and the cochineal, which is fuch as rude nature of 
jtfelf produces, is called wild, and isvof little or 
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no value. The Indians alone of Guaxaca, devote - 
themfelves wholly to this tpecies of induftry. 
They are never difcouraged either by the continual 
attention it requires, or by the too common mif- 
fortunes to which it expofes them. “Theft reli- 
gence, activity, and eafy circumftances, enable 
them to fupport a bad harveft, and wait fora 
good one. In general, thefe crops are more re- 
gular in a dry foil, in which the nopal flourifhes, 
and under a temperate fky, where the cochineal 
is expofed to fewer accidents, than in thole paris 
of the province where the cold and heat are more 
fenfibly felt. 

As foon as the favourable feafon arrives, the 
Mexicans, if L may ufe the exprefion, fow the 
cochineals on the plant thatis proper for them by 
fattening to it littl nefts of mofs, that contain 
each twelve or fifteen infects. Three or’ four days - 
after, they lay their little ones, which fpread theni- 
felves with adtonifhing celerity over all the 
branches. They foon lofe this activity, and are 
feen to faten themicives to the moit nutritive and 
beft expofed part of the leaf, from whence they 
do not ftir, till they are grown to their fuil fize. 
‘hey do not gnaw the leaf, they only puncture 
ir, and extract the jurce with a fmall trunk, with 
whch nazute has provided them for this purpofe. 

TuHreEeE crops of cochineal are made every year, 
which are fo many new generations of this infect. 
The laft produces only an indifferen cochineal, 
becaufe it is mixed with detached parcels of the 
Jeaves, Which have been icraped in order to rake 
away the new born infeéts, which otherwife it 
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would be Hardly poffible to gather; and becavfe 
the young cochineals are then mixed with the old; 
a circumftance which confiderably diminuhes their 
value. Before the rainy feafon comes on, the 
branch «+ of the nopal are cut, in order to fave th- 
little infeéts whic are on them. ILIhele are laid 
up in the houtes, where the leaves matintain their 
frefhnefs, as the leaves of all mucilaginous plants. 
Hiere the cochineals thrive during the bad teafon. 
As foon as that is paffed, they are placed on the 
trees, where the vivifying frefhneis of the air foon 
makes them propagate. 

As foon as the cochineals are gathered, they are 
plungeu in hot water to kill them. There are 
different ways of drying them. ‘The beft ts, to 
expofe them to the fun for feveral days, by which 
means they acquire a red brown colour, which 
the Spaniards call renegrida. The {-cond method 
is to put them in an oven, where they aflume a 
ereyith colour ftreaked with veins of purple, which 
has given them the name of jafpeade. But the 
moít imperfect, which is what the Indians moft 
general'y practife, confifts in putting them on 
plates along with their cakes of maize, in which 
procefs they are frequently burnt, and are there- 
tore called xegra. 

Tuoucs the cochineal is claffed in the animal 
kingdom, the fpecies of all others the moft likely 
to corrupt, yet it never fpoils, Without any other 
care than reerely that of keeping it in a box, it 
has been preferved in all its virtue for ages. The 
high price it always bears fhould have excited the 
emulation of thofe nations which cultivate the 
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habit regions, whofe temperature would be pro- 
pitious to this in:ect, and to the plant on which it 
feeds. New Spain, however, has the fole pof- 
feffion of this rich production. Indep’ dent of 
what it furnifhes Afia with, it fe ds every year to 
Europe about two thoufand five hundred bags or 
facks, which are fold at Cadiz, one with another 
for *,.2300 livres. ‘This is a very confiderable 
produce, which hardly cofts the Spaniards any 
trouble. It fhould feem as if nature had freely 
beftowed upon them what they fell at a high 
price to other nations, She has been peculiarly 
bountiful to them, by granting them at the fame 
time the productions which yield the moft riches, 
and gold and filver, by which a]l produétions are 
purchafed. 

SucH is the dominion which thefe fhining and 
fatal metals have over us, that they have coun- 
terbalanced the infamy and execration, which 
the plunderers of America juftly deferved. The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Porofi, no longer 
make us fhudder; and yet we are men! Even at 
this day, when the fpirit of juflice, and the fenti- 
ments of humanity are inculcated in all our writ- 
ings, and are become the invariable rule of our 
judgments; a navigator, who fhould come into 
our ports with a veffel laden with riches, avowedly 
obtained by methods equally barbarous, would 
land amid the general acclamations o the multi- 
tude. Where is then that wifdom, which is fo 
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much the boaft of the prefent age? What is then 
that gold, which removes frun us the idea of 
vice, and prevents us trom feeling that fenfe of 
horror which the fhedding of blood naturally im- 
prefies as with ? There are undoubtedly fome ad- 
vantages annexed to a medium of exchange be- 
tween nations, to an external reprefentation of all 
forts of value, to a common eftimate of all la- 
bours. But would not greater advantages have 
arifen, if nations had continued in a ftate of tran- 
quillity, detached from each other, ignorant, and 
ho{pitable, than thus to have become corrupted 
with the moft ferocious of all paffions ? 

THe origin of metals has not always been well 
underftood. It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed with 
greater reafon, that they are formed fucceffively. 
In fact, it is impoffibie to doubt, that nature 
Is continually in action, and th.t fhe exerts herfelf 
with as much power in the bowels of the earth, 
as in the regions of the fky. 

Every metal, according to the chymifts, has 
for its principle an earth which conftictutes and is 
peculiar to it. It prefents if lf zo us, fometimes 
in the form that charaéterizes t, and fometimes 
under various appearances, when it requires a de- 
gree of habit and fkill to recognize it. Jn the 
firít cafe it is called native, in the fecond minerali- 
zed ore. 

Mer cs, whether native or mineralized,are 
fometimes fcattered by fragments in beds of earth 
that are horizontal or incurred. But this is not 
the place of their origin. They have been con- 
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veyed thither by great vulcanos, floods, and earth- 
quakes, which are continually fubverting our 
miferable planet. They are commonly found, 
fometimes in regular veins, and fometimes in de- 
tached malles, within the rocks and mbumeains 
where they were formed. 

ACCORDING to the conjectures of naturalifts, 
from thefe large caverns which are perpetually 
heated, there’arife continual exhalations. .Thefe 
fulphureous and faline liquors act on the metallic 
particles, attenuate, and divide thems; and put 
them in motion within _the cavities of the 
earth. They unite again, and then becoming too 
heavy to fupport themfclves in the air, they fall, 
and are heaped up one upon another. If, in their 
feveral motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals; which they do 
not if they happen to be combined with foreign 
fubftances. 

NatTuRE, which feems to have intended to con- 
ceal thefe metals, has not been able to fecrete 
them from tke avidity of man. From repeated 
obfervations, we are led to difcover the places 
where there are mines. They are ufually found 
in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and foon fade; where trees are imall and crooked; 
where the moifture of dews, rains, and even fnows, 
is foon dried up; where fulphureous and mineral 
exhalations arife; where the waters are impreg- 
nated with vitriolic falts; and where the {ands 
contain metallic particles. “Thou zh each of thefe 
marks, feparately confidered, be ambiguous, it 
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feldom happens when all of them are united, but 
that the earth contains fome mine. 

Bur what are the terms, on which we extraét 
this treafure or this poifon from thofe caverns, 
where, nature had concealed it? We muft pierce 
rocks to an immenfe depth; we muf dig fubter- 
raneous channels to carry off the waters which 
Row in and menace us on every fides we muft 
convey into immenfe galleries the wood of whole 
foreits cut into props; we muft fupport the vaults 
of thele galleries againft the enormous weight of 
the earth which perpetually tends to fill them up, 
and to bury in their ruins thofe avaricious and 
prefariptuous men who conftruéted them; we 
muít dig canals and aqueduéts; we muft invent 
hydraulic machines of aftonifhing and various 
powers, and all the feveral kinds of furnaces ; we 
muft hazard being iuffocated or confumed by a 
vapour which takes fire from the glimmering flame 
of the lamps, without which the work could not 
be carried on, and we muft at laft perifh by a 
confumption which reduces human life to one half 
of its duration. If we confider how many ob- 
fervations, experiments, and trials all thefe works 
imply, we fhall carry the origin of the world far 
beyond its known antiquity. To fhew us the gold, 
iron, copper, tin, and filver ufed in the earlieft 
ages, is to amufe us with an idle ftory which can 
only.impofe upon children. 

Waen the labour of mineralogy is finifhed, the 
of meldilurgy begins. Its objeét is to feparate 
metals from each other, and to detach them from 
the extrancous bodies which invelope them. 
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In order to feparate the gold from the ftones 


ten which contain it, it is fuficient to break them in 


pieces and reduce them to powder. ‘The matter 
thus pulverized, is afterwards triturated with 
quickfilver, which ccmbines it.elf to this precious 
metal, but without formirg any union, either ith 
the rock, or fand, or even the earth which were 
mixed with it. By means of “re, tuc mercury is 
afterwaids diftilled, which on fe irating, leaves 
the gold at the bottom of tne „auel in the ftate of 
a powder which is purified in the coppel. Native 
filver requires no othcr preparations. 

But when fialvcr is combined with other fub- 
ftances, oi with metals of a different naturer, great 
Knowledge and confumimateexperience are requifite 
to purify it. Every circumftance authorifes us to 
think that this art is unknown in the new world. 
Ic is alfo generally acknowledged that the miners 
of Germany or Sweden would find in a mine that 
has already been worked, more wealth than the 
Spaniard had already extracted out of it. They 
would enrich themfelves by mines, which through 
want of fkill, have been rejected as infufficient to 
defray the expences of working them. 

Tue art of the Mexicans, fuch as it was, was 
yet infinitely inferior to that of their opprefiors. 
i hey had confequently lefs filver than gold. YVhefe 
metals were not employed by them as a medium 
of exchange: they were only objects of ornament, 
os mere curiofity. 

For tome time after their conqueft, the Spa- 
niards {pared themtelves the trouble, toil, and ex- 
pences that are infeparable from the working of 
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mines. They wreited from the Mexicans all the 
metals which they had amaifed trom the founda- 
tion of their empire. The temples, the palaces of 
the nobility, the houfes cf private perfons, the 
meangit Rovels, were all fearched and pillaged. 
Though the abherrence the Indians had for their 
tyrants made them bury again in the ground great 
part of their treafure, or throw {till more into the 
great lake, and the rivers, yet avarice found 
enough to fatisfy itfelf. “his fource being ex- 
haufted, it became necefiary to attend to the 
mines. 

THese were at firft fearched for in all parts, 
but cipecially on the fea coafts. Experience hav- 
ing fhewn that the mines reare{t the ocean, af- 
forded leaft treafure, they were quitted with dif- 
sult. At prefent no mine is worked that is not 
at a very great diftance from the northern fea, 
where it would be expofed to the incurfions, and, 
perhaps, to the invafions of the Eurcpeans. The 
mines that are found on the gulph of California 
appear to remain in perfect fecurity, ’cill thefe la- 
titudes become better known and more fre- 
quented. The chief of them are in the provinces 
of Zacatecas, new Bifcay, and Mexico, fituated 
in the inland parts of the empire, where there are 
no navigable rivers, and where it is impoffible for 
an enemy to penetrate by land. ‘Ehefe mines 
may employ forty thoufand Indians, under the 
directior of four thoufand Spaniards. 

direc mines belong to the perion who difcovers 
them. The only regulation he is fubjeét to is to 
have iamples approved by the government. As 
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much of the ground is granted to him as he 
choofes; bu. he is obliged to give to the owner 
of the land a piattre, or five livres five fous * per 
foot. The third of what he purchafes, belongs to 
government; which after having abfyrdly at- 
tempted to get it woiked on its own account, 
at length difpofes of it to any one who wil) pur- 
chafe it, giving the miner the preference. AM the 
mines that are abandoned, become alfo the pro- 
perty of the crown. 

Tue government receives 420 livres + for every 
quintal of mercury that is ufed. In vain have in- 
telligent people reprefented that this exceffive tax 
neceffarily difcouraged induttry;, no attent lhas 
been paid to their remonftrances. All the effect 
they have had is the obtaining of two years credit, 
for which, however, intereft is required. It is 
{feldom that thofe who undertake to work mines, 
are able to proceed without thefe indulgencies. 
Thefe uncertain and hazardous enterprizes are 
{carcely ever attempted, unleis by men whofe af- 
fairs are embarraffed or who are totally ruined. 

Tus point which difcourages men of prudence 
and good ¢ircumftances is, the obligation of pay- 
ing to government a fifth of the filver, and atenth 
of the gold they have extracted from the earth. 
The ftate had a iong time objected to this difference 
of taxation; but has been obliged to confent to 
it: becaufe the gold mines being more precarious 
than thofe of filver, were totally abandoned. Both 
will foon be unable to pay the tribute impefed on 
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them. As gold and filver become more common 
in trade, their value is diminifhed, and they re- 
prefent a fmaller proportion of merchandife. Th.s 
decreafing value of metals, would have been at- 
tended with ftili greater confequences, if the ex- 
pences of working the mines had not been gra- 
dually leffened. This ceconomy is Carried very 
near as far as it can go; and whenever that hap- 
pens, the court of Madrid will be under a ne- 
ceffity of lowering the duties, uniefs it fubmits 
to have the beft mines neglected, as the indif- 
ferent ones have been. Perhaps, the government 
will {foon be obliged to content itfelf with two 
reals er twenty-fix fous * per mark, which it re- 
ceives for the duties of ftamping and coining. 

Tue mint of Mexico annually coins about 
65,000,000 livres--; the fixth part nearly in gold, 
the reft in filver. About the half of this paffes 
into Europe, a fixth part into the Faft Indies, 
a twelfth into the Spanifh iflands. The remainder 
is infenfibly conveyed into foreign colonies, or 
circulates through the Spanifh dominions; where 
ic {erves the purpofes of the inland trade, and 
the payment of the taxes, which are confider- 
able. 

Every male Indian from eighteen to fifty, 
pays a poll tax of 11 livres 16 fous Ẹ, of which 
eight ninths pafs into the coffers of government, 
and the reft is deftined to various ufes. The 
Mieitees, who are deemed Indians for the two fwit 
generati ns, and the free Mulattves are fubject 
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to the fame taxation. Negroe flaves are exempted 
from this, as the government receives 280 livres * 
for each on their entrance into the colony. 

THe Spaniards, who are not yet fo far de- 
graded as to have a perfonal tribute impopfed upon 
them, are fubject to all the other taxes. The 
moft confiderable of thefe is that of thirty-three 
per cent. on the value of all the merchandile 
that is fent from Europe, which retains twenty- 
five of this under divers denominations, and eight 
cf it is paid upon the landing of the goods in 
America. Notwithftanding this ruinous tax, they 

re {till fubject to the alcavala. 

tae alcavala is a duty on every thing that is 
fold or exchanged, and is paid as often as the 
fale or exchange takes place. It was eftablifhed 
in the mother country in 1341, and it hath gra- 
dually advanced to ten per cent. on the value of 
merchandiie {fold in wholefale, and even to fourteen 
on all that is aifpofed of in retail. Philip II. after 
the deftruction of his fleet, fo well known under 
the pompous title of the Invincible,was determined 
by his neceffities to introduce this taxation into 
Mexico, as well as the other colonies. Though 
it ought to have been only a temporary tax, yet 
it has continued ever fiance. It is true, that it 
has not been augmented, and that it remains at 
two and a half per cent. as it was at firft fettled. 
The cruciade has not had the fame ftability. - 

THE cruciade is a bull which allow great in- 
dulgencies, permits the ule of eggs, butter, and 
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cheefe, during lent. The government, to who 
the court of Rome gave up the benefits arifing =~ 
from it, had divided the’ perfons who were wile 
ling to avail themfelves of it into four claffes. 
This indulgence was paid by thofe who lived 
by their induftry, at the rate of two livres fix 
fous*® §Thofe whofe capital amounted to 10,500 
livres ++, paid five livres five fous Ẹ ; thofe who 
were worth more than 58,600 livres §, pati ten 
livres ten fous||; the viceroy and perfons in the high 
offices of ftate paid fifty-two livres ten fous ee, 
Ic was left to every man’s confcience, who was 
apprized that nothing would be gatned by not 
pro ‘timing his contribution to his fortune. 
Mexico alone then paid about 2,600,006 livrestTT. 
Ie is. probable that “this fuperftition has nce dee 
clined, as the bull wag fixed in 1556 by the mi- 
niftry at forty fous $ Ẹ for perfons of every rank. 
Government obliges no one to apply for the in- 
dylgenge , but the priefts would refufe the com- 
forts of religion to thofe who fhould not have 
purchafed it; and perhaps there is not in all Spa- 
nih America a man fufficiently enlightened, or 
bold enough to oppofe this tyranny. 

Owe {pecies of opprefiion, not fo patiently fub- 
mitted to, is the duty lately impofed on fale and 
tobacco. The people, who fuffered their former 
injuries without murmuring, have been highly 
incenfed at thefé innovations. One of them ape 
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peared fo repugnant to their natural rights, and 
the other was {io contrary to one of their moft 
favourite inclinations, that though long trained 
to fubmiffion, they at length revolted. The atro- 
cious conduét of the farmers of the revenues 
greatly added to the difcontent. It Kas fhewn 
itfelf from one end of the empire to the other, 
and has at laft even reached Europe. Some 
means have been ufed to palliate this evil, but 
the minds of the people are ftill in a degree of 
ferment, that the mother country will not eafily 
appeafe without fome facrifice. One of the moft 
agreeable to its colonies would be that of {tam ped 
paper. 

INDEPENDENT of the regular tributes weich 
Spain exacts of her colonies, fhe raifes in times 
of diftrefs, under the denomination of loan, con- 
{:derable fums, of which fhe hath never payed 
either the intereft or the capital. This oppref{- 
fion, which began in the reign of Philip II. hath 
been continued to our time. It was more fre- 
quently repeated under Philip V. than in the 
courfe of the other reigns, which contributed 
not a little to render the French name Odious in 
thefe countries. The tax which was levied on 
all who poffeffed any fortune, was more fevere 
at Mexico than any where elfe; becaufe the Eu- 
ropeans, Creoles, Meftees, Maulattoes, and efpe- 
cially the Indians, were there in more affluent 
circumftances. The public profperity has“ been 
eteatly diminithed in this country by thefe revenue 


laws, and is every day ftill more impaired by the 
rapacioufnefs of the Clergy. 
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Tue clergy rigoroufly collect the tenth of every 
produce. The funétions of their profeffion are 
paid them at an extravagant price. Their lands are 
immenfe, and every day they acquire a greater 
extent of territory. They are thought to be in 
poffeffion of the fourth of the revenues of the em- 
pire. The bifhop of Angelos alone has an in- 
come of 1,260,000 hyres*. By this wealth the 
number of ecclefiaftics has increafed to fuch a 
degree, that they now conititute the fifth part 
of the white people. Some of them were born 
in the colony ; but the greateft part are adven- 
turers come from Europe, in order to withdraw 
th fives from the authority of their fuperiors, 
or to make their fortune expeditioufly. 

Tue revenue of the crown is not what it ought 
to be. The duties fixed on importations from 
Cadiz and on the ores, the quickfilver, the poll 
tax, the impofts, the royal domain, are fuch 
great objects, that we cannot avoid being greatly 
furprifed, when we íce that the fovereign annuall7 
draws from Mexico, though the beft conducted 
of his pofieffions, no more than about 6,300,000 
livres Tse The reit, that is to fay, alimoit the 
whoie, is abforbed by the civil and military go- 
vernment ot the country, which are both in the 
utmoit diforder. 

Tuer finances are a prey to the vaft number of 
agents that are ftationed every where, to corregi- 
dors who have the adminiftration of provinces; 
to the cGmmandants of towns; to three {fuperior 
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| = councils of juftice known by the name of Au- 
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diences; to men invefted with full power, or to 
inferiors who gain the confidence of perfons in 
office. A part of thefe plunders comes to Eu- 
rope; the remainder ferves to maintain the pride, 
luxury, indolence, and profligacy of a few Mexi- 
can towns, but chiefly of the capital. 


Tue Mexicans, who for atime might have been 
at a lofs to determine whether the Spaniards were 
a band of plunderers or a conquering people, faw 
their capital almoft totally deftroyed by thofe 
cruel wars in which it was engaged. Cortez foon 
rebuilt it; and it has fince been extended and 
embellifhed. 

Irs ftreets are broad, ftraight, and interfe&t 
each other at right angles. The houfes are roomy 
enough, but have neither convenience nor orna- 
ment. Noneof the public edifices that are fhewn 
with the greateft oftentation to travellers, recall to 
the remembrance the finer days of architecture, nor 
even the better remains of the gothic times. The 
principal fquares have a fountain in the center, 
and are pretty regular; but this is ali their merit. 
There is a walk witha jet d’eau, where eight ave- 
nues meet, where the trees have a form and fo- 
liage not very agreeabl tothe eye. Superftition 
has amaffed treafures from all the quarters of the 
globe in numberlefs churches, though there is 
not one that raifes the foul to any fublime ideas, 
or that can fill the heart with pleafing fentiments. 

THE air of this city is very temperate ; woollen 
clothing is worn there all the year. The leaft 

precautions 
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precautions are fufficient to prevent any incon- B TOR 
veniences from the heat. Charles V. afked a — uem ~. 
Spaniard on his arrival from Mexico, how long 

the interval was there between fummer and win- 

ter: Fut as long , replied he, with great truth and 

Wit, as it aiar to pafs out of funfhine into the 

Jhade. 

Tue city is buile in the ceter of a great lake, 
a very narrow flip of land divides into two parts. 
That part of the lake, whofe water is foft, calm, 
and full of fifh, falls ingo the other which is 
falt, generally agitated, and without fifh. The 
circumference of this whole Jake, which is un- 
e ual in its extent, 1s about thirty leagues. 

THERE is no generally received opinion with 
regard to the origin of thefe waters. Accord- 
ing to the moft common and probable one, they 
iffue from a large and lofty mountain fituated to 
the fouth-weft of Mexico, and the falt water runs 
through atract impregnated with tninerals, which 
communicate to it that quality. 

BeFore the conqueft, Mexico and many other 
towns fituated on the border of the lake, were 
expofed to inundations, which rendered them 
dangerous to live in. Dikes conftruéted with in- 
credible expence and Ifbour, were not always 
fuficient to divert the torrents which poured 
down from the mountains. The Spaniards have 
been fubject to the fame calamities. Moft of 
their buildings, though conftructed with care, 
and fupported on piles, after a few years fink 
four, five, or fix feet ina foil that is net firm 
enough to fupport them. 
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THESE inconvenierices fuggefted the idea of a 
contrivance for draining off the waters. Accounts 
that were prodigioufly exaggerated, affure us that 
in 1604, four hundred feventy-one thoufand one 
hundred and fifty-four Indians were emptoyed in 
digging acanal ior this purpofe. In order to 
raife a fund fufficient to anfwer the expences, one 
hundredth part of the vaiue of houfes, lands, and 
merchandife was exaéted; a tax hitherto unknown 
in America. Ignorance, diicouragements, and 
particular interefts made this noble and wife un- 
Gertaking muifcarry. 

Ine viceroy Ladeyrera, in 1635, thought thar 
it wauld be of advantage, and even abfolute y 
necefflary, to build Mexico on another {fpot. Ava- 
rice, incapable of making any facrifice; pleafure, 
ever afraid of inteirupting its enjoyments ; idle- 
nefs, which dreads trouble; all the paffions united 
theimfelves to thwart an idea, which in itfelf was 
ilable to forme objeétions. 

THe new efforts that have fince been made 
to rencer living in this country as fafe as it is 
agreeable, have not proved altogether fuccefsful : 
whether this may be Owing to their not having 
been properly exerted, or that nature has thrown 
infurmountable obftacles in the way, Mexico re- 
mains {till expofed to the fury of the waters; 
and the dread of inundations has greatly dimi- 
nifhed its population. Moft hiftorians affure us, 
that it formerly contained more than two hun- 
dred tnoufand fouls; at prefent it has not above 
firty thoufand. This number is compofed of Spa- 
siard Meflees, Indians, Negroes, Mulattoes, 
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of fuch a diverfity of heterogeneous races from 
the white to the black, that among an hundred 
faces one fhall hardly find two of the fame colour. 
Berore this emigration, riches had increaf- 
ed in Mexico to an incredible degree. Every 
thing which in other countries is made of iron 
and copper, was here made of filver or gold. 
Thefe brilliant metals, as well as pearls and pre- 
cious ftones, were employed to acorn their horfes 
and fervants, were ufed for the mo{t common 
utenfils, and for the meaneft purpofes. The 
raanners of the country, which are always con- 
fermable to the luxury that prevails, correfponded 
win this ftile of romantic magnificence. ‘The 
women, in their palaces, were waited upon by 
-thoufands of flaves, and never appeared in public 
without a retinue, which amongft us is referved 
for the majefty of a throne. ‘To thefe extrava- 
gancies the men added profufions ftll greater 
for negro women, whom they publicly raifed to 
the rank of their miftreffes. This luxury, which 
was fo enormous in the ordinary courfe cf life, 
exceeded all bounds upon occafion of the fiigshteft 
feftival. General pride then exerted itfelf, and 
each man lavifhed millions as an excufe for his 
own. The crimes neceflary to fupporr this éx- 
travagance, were previoufly atoned tor; as tu- 
perftition had pronounced every man holy and juit 
who “fhould contribute liberally to the churches. 
Tue riches, and the pomp natvuraily attendant 
upon them, muft neceffarily have diminifhed at 
Mexico, in proportion as thofe who pof efled 
them removed to Angelos aid other town Tre 
Fra 
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advantages, however, which this capital enjoys 
of being the center of the empire, the feat of 
government, the place where the coin is ftruck, 
the refidence of the greateft proprietors of iland 
and ef the moft opulent merchants, Have always 
occafioned the principal affairs of the kingdom 
to be tranfacted here. 

Tne trade which Mexico carries on with the 
other parts of America is much confined. By 
the north fea it receives from Maracaybo and Ca- 
racos cocoa greatly fuperior to its own, and ne- 
groes by the way of the Havannah and Carthi- 
gena: it gives in exchange meal] and filver. 

Irs connections with the fouth fea are of gr ter 
utility to it, without being much more confidera- 
ble. Originally Peru was allowed to fend annual- 
jy to New Spain two veffels, whofe united car- 
goes were not ta exceed one million ten thou- 
fand livres*® This trade was fome time after- 
wards reduced to half. It was totally fuppreffed 
in 1636, on pretence that it prejudiced the trade 
of the mother country, by the Quantity of Eaft 
India goods it imported. The merchants of Lima 
complained a long time, but ineffectually, of a 
barbarous law that deprived them of the double 
advantage of felling tht fuperfluities of their com- 
modities, and of receiving thofe they wanted. 
The communication between the two colonies 
was at length reftored, but with reftrictions Which 
prove that the government had not been aétuated 
by wile and political motives, but had only 
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yielded to importunity. Since this period, fome 
veffels difpatched from Callao and Guayaquil, 
Carry cocoa, wines, and brandies to Acapulco 
and Sonfonnate on the coaft of Guatimala, and 
bring back pitch, tar, arnsotto, indigo, cochi- 
neal, iron, the haberdafhery wares of Ange- 
los, and as many contraband goods -s poffible 
from the Philippine iflands, fo celebrated in Eu- 
rope on account of ti.e connections which they 
have with Mexico. The importance of this com- 
munication feems to require that we fhould trace 
ts origin. 

WHen the court of Madrid, whofe ambition 
ir reafed with their profperity, had formed the 
plan of a great eftablifhment in Afa, their at- 
tention was ferioufly engaged in confidering of 
expedients to infure its fucceffes. This project 
was neceffarily attended with great difficulties. 
The riches of America fo powerfully attractea 
the Spaniards, who confented to a voluntary exile, 
that it did not appear poffible to engage them 
to fettle at the Philippines, unlefs it was agreed 
to give them a fhare in the treafures of thofe 
ifands. ‘This facrifice was refolved upon. The 
riling colony was authorifed to fend every year 
into America India goods tn exchange for metals. 

THis unreftrained freedom was attended with 
fuch important confequences, that the jealoufy 
of *the mother country was excited. Tran- 
guilliry was in fome meafure reftored by re- 
{training to 3,150,000 livres* the t ade al- 
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lowed to be carried on in future. This fum 
was divided into twelve thoufand equal fhares. 
Every head of a family was to have one, and 
perfons in office a number proportioned to their 
rank. Religious communities were included in 
this arrangement, according to the extent of their 
credit, and the opinion that was entertained of 
their utility. Five hundred of thefe fhares were 
allowed to the Jefuits, whofe employments and 
enterprifes feemed to require greater encourage- 
ment. 

Tue veffels which departed at firft from th: 
ifland of Cebu, and afterwards from the iflagd 
of Luconia, originally took the route of Pa u. 
The length of this voyage was prodigious. Trade- 
winds were difcovered which opened a much 
fhorter paffage to Mexico; and this branch of 
commerce was tranfacted on its coaft, where it 
was fettled. 

Every year, in the middle of July, a gal- 
leon is {fent out from the port of Manilla, which 
is-commonly from eighteen hundred to two thou- 
fand tons burden. After getting clear of a mul- 
titude of iflands and rocks which delay its courfe, 
it fteers eaft-north-eaft, in order to meet with 
the weft winds in thir¢y degrees latitude, which 
Carry it on in a ftraight courfe to the place of 
its deftination. This vefiel, which is very heavy 
laden, is fix months on her paflage, becaufé the 
faYlors who are on board, from their extreme 
timidity, never carry the main fail in the night 
time, and often lower all their fails without the 
Jeaft ccaiton. At laft the fhip arrives at Mexico. 

Tue 
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Tue coafts of this great empire are not like 
thofe of Peru, where the vicinity and heights of 
the Cordeleras afford a perpetual fpring, and caufe 
regular and mild winds to blow. As foon as the 
fhip has paffid the latitude of Panama, the free 
communication of the atmofphere, from eaft to 
weft, not being any longer interrupted by this 
prodigious chain of mountains, the climate be- 
comes different. [In fact, navigation in thefe la- 
titudes is fafe and eafy from the middle of Octo- 
ber to the beginning of Mays; but during the 
re t of the year, the violent fqualls of the wefter- 
ly wind, the dreadful ftorms, the exceffive rains, 
the uffocating heats, the total calms; all thefe 
o acles, which are either combined, or fucceed 
each other, render the fea troublefome and even 
dangerous. Throughout this whole extent of 
coait, which comprehends more than fix hun- 
dred leagues, there is not a fingle bark to be 
feen, nor even the leaft canoe, either for trade 
or fithing. Even the ports, which are feattered 
up and down here, are open, defencelefs, and 
expoied to the infults of any pirate who may be 
inclined to attack them. The port of Acapulco, 
where the galleons arrive, is the only one that 
bas attracted the attention ef government. 

SHIPS arrive there by two inlets, feparated from 
each other by a {mall iland: the entrance into 
them-in the day is by means of a fea-breeze, and 
the failing out in the night-time is effected by à 
Jand-breeze. It is defended only by a bae! forr, 
forty-two pieces of cannon, and a garrifon of fixty 
men. ftis cqually extenfive, fafe, and consno- 
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dious. The bafon which forms this harbour is 
furrounded by lofty mountains, which are fo dry 
that they are even defticute of water. The air 
here is burning, heavy, and unwholefome, to 
which no perfons can habituate themfelves, ex- 
cept certain negroes that are born under a fimilar 
climate, or fome mulattoes. The number of in- 
habitants in this feeble and miferable colony is 
confiderably increafed upon the arrival of the gal- 
leons; traders reforting here from all the provinces 
of Mexico, who come to exchange European 
toys, their own cochineal, and about ten n l- 
Jions * of filver for fpices, muflins, printed line as, 
fiks, perfumes, and the gold works of fə 
After ftaying here about three months, the verel 
refuimes its courfe to the Philippine iflands before 
the firft of April, with one,or two companies of 
infantry that are appointed to recruit the garrifon 
of Manilla. Part of the riches with which it is 
laden remains in the colony, the reft is diftributed 
among the nations which had contributed to form 
its Cargo. i 

Ise long paffage which the galleons have to 
make, has occafioned the neceffity of looking out 
for places where they might take in refrefhments. 
The firft that has bees met with of this kind, 1s 
on the route from Acapulco to the Philippines, in 
thofe iflands known at firt by the name of the 
Ladrones, and fince by that of Marianne iflands, 
They were difcovered by Magellan in 1521. They 
werd at firit neglected; the galleons afterwards 
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ufed to put in there for refrefhment; but there ® @ 
was no regular fettlement made in them till the Uy NJ 





year 1678. 

Tuese iflands are fituated at the extremity of 
the fouth fea, near four hundred leagues to the 
eaft of the Philippines. Notwithftanding their 
pofition in the torrid zone, the climate is moderately 
temperate. The air is pure, the fky ferene, and 
the foil fruitful. Before their intercourfe with the 
Europeans, the inhabitants, who were always 
naked, lived only on fruits, roots, and fifh. As 
fthing was their ufual and fole occupation, they 
h d conftruéted canoes, more perfect than any 
tha have ever been found in the reft of the world. 

7 ae people, who are very numerous, and are 
diffufed in twelve iflands, that are the only in- 
habited ones in this archipelago, have gradually 
diminifhed fince the invafion of the Spaniards, 
either by contagious diforders, or by the bad ulage 
which they have experienced. The remainder, to 
the number of two thoufand {even hundred per- 
fons, have colleéted then.felves in the center of the 
ifland of Guam, which may have from twenty-five 
to thirty leagues of circumference. It is garrifoned 
by a hundred men, who are appointed to defend 
two {mall forts that are Gtuated on two harbours, 
one of which receives a {mall veffel, which every 
two years arrives here from the Philippine iflands, 
and the other is deftined to furnifh refrefhments to 
the galleon. This laft fort is fo bad a one, that 
the veffel never ftays here more than two days, 
and in that fhort time it is often expofed tè very 
great dangers. It is very exiraordinarys that Spain 
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BOOK has not endeavoured to difcover a better harbour, 
Nope or very fingular that no one has been found in fuch 
a multitude of iflands. California prefents an 
afylum more fecure to the galleons that fail from 
the Philippine iflands to Acapulco. 

CALIFORNIA Is properly a long neck of land 
which proceeds from the northern coafts of Ame- 
rica, and runs along between eaft and fouth as 
far as the torrid zone: jt is wafhed on each fide by 
the pacific ocean. The part that is known of 
this peninfula is three hundred leagues long, and 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 

Ir is impoffible that throughout fuch an exte it 
of country, the nature of the foil and the m- 
perature of the air fhould be every where 
fame. It may be faid, however, that in general 
the climate here is dry and exceflively hor; the 
ground bare, ftony, mountainous, fandy, and 
confequently barren, and unfit for agriculture and 
breeding cattle. Amidft the fmall number of 
trees that are found here, the moft ufeful is the 
pitahaya, the produce of which conftitutes the 
principal food of the Californians. Its branches, 
which are fluted and perpendicular, have no leaves, 
and it is from the ftems that the fruit grows. It 
is prickly like the Indian chefnut; but its pulp re- 
iembles that of the fig, with this advantage, that 
it is much fweeter and more delicate. 

THe fea, which is richer than the land, {warms 
with moft excellent fifh of every kind. But the 
circunftance which renders the gulph of California 
of nwẹre importance, is the pearls, which, in the 
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fifhing-feafon, attract the inhabitants of all the 
provinces of New Spain. 

THe Californians are well made, and very ftrong. 

They are extremely pufillanimous, inconftant, in- 
dolent, ftupid, and even infenfible. They are 
more {warthy than the Mexicans. ‘This difference 
of colour proves that the civilized life of fociety 
fubverts or totally changes the order and laws of 
nature, fince we find under the temperate zone a 
favage people that are blacker than the civilized 
nations of the torrid zone. 
Berore the Europeans had penetrated into Cali- 
f rnia, the natives had no form of religion; and 
ti sof their government was fuch as might be ex- 
oe ed from their ignorance. Each nation was an 
aliemblage of feveral cottages, more or lefs nu- 
merous, that were all mutually confederated by 
alliances, but without any chief. They were 
{trangers even to filial obedience. No kind of 
drefs was in ufe among the men, but the women 
covered thofe parts which nature intended fhould 
be concealed with extreme care. 

WHETHER thefe particulars were known or not, 
certain it is that Mexico was no fooner reducéd, 
and tranquillity eftablifhed, than the plan was 
laid for the congqueft of California. Cortez landed 
there in 1526. He had not even time to take a 
furvey of it, becaufe he was obliged to return to 
his government, where the report of his death had 
difpofted the people to a general infurreétion. 
‘The feveral attempts that have fince been made 
to form an eftarblifhment there, have all be:n un- 
fuccefsful. The endeavours of the court were 
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mot more fortunate than thofe of individuals. If 
we pay the leaft attention to the fpirit that di- 
reéted thefe enterprifes, we fhall find that want of 
humanity, courage, and perfeverance was the 
caufe of thefe misfortunes. There was not a 
fingle expedition that was not ill concerted or im- 
prudently conducted. 

Spain, difpirited with her loffes and expences, 
had entirely given up the conqueft of California, 
when the Jefuits in 1697 folicited permiffion to 
undertake it. As foon as they had obtained the 
content of government they began to execute 
plan of legiflation, which they had formed fror 
accurate ideas of the nature of the foil, the 
ra¢ter of the inhabitants, and the inPuence of 
climate. Their proceedings were not directed by 
fanaticifin. They arrived among the favages whom 
they intended to civilize with curiofities that might 
amufe them, corn for their food, and apparel 
which could not but plesfe them. The hatred 
thefe people bore to the Spanifh name, could not 
fupport itfelf againft thefe demonftrations of 
benevolence. They teftified their acknowledg- 
ments, as much as their want of fenfibility and 
their inconftancy would permit them. ‘Thefe 
faults were partly overcome by the religious infti- 
tutors, who purfued their project with a degree 
of warmth and refolution peculiar to their fociety. 
They made them{felves carpenters, malons, weavers, 
and khufbandmen, and by thefe means fucceeded 
in imp yrting knowledge, and in fome meafure a 
tafte for the moft ufeful arts, to this favage people; 
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body. In 1745, they compofed forty-three vil- * Taal "y 
lages, that were feparated from each other by the iem, — 
barrennefs of the foil and the want of water. This 
republic will augment, in proportion as the fuc- 
ceffors of thofe who formed ıt {hall profecute their 
labours towards the north, where, according toa 
plan that was judicioufly concerted, a communi- 
cation was to be eftablifhed between the muifiona- 
ries of the peninfula, and thofe of the continenr. 
They are only divided by the river Colorado. 

Tue inhabitants of thefe {mall villages fubfitt 

rincipally on corn and pulfe which they cultivate, 
a d on the fruits and domeftic animals of Europe, 
th breeding of which is an object of continual 
ntion. “The Indians have each their field, and 
the property of what they reap; but fuch is their 
want of forefight, that they would fquander ina 
day what they had gathered, if the miffionary did 
not take upon himfelf to diftribute it to them as 
they ftand in need of it. They already manufac- 
ture fome coarle ftuffs. The neceffaries they are 
in want of, are purchafed with pearls, which they 
fifth in the gulph, and with wine nearly refembling 
that of Madeira, which they fell to New Spain and 
to the galleons ; and the ufe of which, experience 
hath fhewn, it is neceffary to prohibit among 
them. 

A FEw laws, that are very fimple, are fufficient 
to regulate this rifing ftate. In order to inforce 
the obfervance of them, the miffionary chufeé the 
moft intelligent perfon of the village; who is im- 
powered to whip and imprifon, the only punifh- 
ments of which they have any knowledge. 
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In ail California there are only two garrifons, 
each confifting of thirty men, and a foldier with 
every miffionary. Thefe troops were chofen by the 
legiflators, and are under their orders, though they 
are paid by the government. The court of Madrid 
faw no inconvenience in leaving thefe trifling for- 
ces in the hands of thofe who had acquired their 
confidence; and it has been demonftrated to them, 
that nothing but this expedient could have pre- 
vented the oppreflion of their new fubjects. 


Tuey will continue happy as long as no mines 
are difcovered in their territory. If there are ąay 
mines, as there is great reafon to prefume from he 
numiber there are on the other fide of the g Iph. 
whenever they are found out, the edifice that Ras 
been reared with fuch labour and underftanding, 
will be at once fubverted. Thefe people, hke 
many others, will difappear from the face of the 
earth. The goid, which the Spanifh government 
would draw from California, would deprive it of 
the advantages which its policy may now find in 
the labours of its miffionaries; who fhould rather 
be encouraged to purfue their ufeful undertakings. 
They might, perhaps, enable the court ef Madrid 
to build forts, which would allow them to behold 
with tranquillity the difcovery of that paflage by 
the north weft tothe pacific ocean, which the ing- 
lih have fo long been in fearch of. It has alio 
been imagined that thefe ramparts mighte prove 
a barrier againft the Ruffians, who in 17441 ad- 
vane d within twelve degrees of Cape Mendo- 
cing the moft northern part that has hitherto been 
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known of California. But if it had been remark- 
ed that this voyage could not be undertaken but 
from the feas of Kamtichatka, it would have been 
evident that none but weak armaments could be 
fitted out there, which could only ferve to grati- 
fy curiofitv, and confequently could not occafion 
the leaft difquietude. 

“AN advantage more certain, and lefs remote, is 
the facility which California gives of reducing the 
provinces that extend from the other fide of the 
enuiph to the river Colorado. Thefe rich countries 
ar at fuch a diftance from Mexico, and fo difficult 
of ccefs, that it appeared as dangerous to attempt 
she conquetft of them, as ufclefs to execute it. The 
libérty, the fafety of the fea of California, ought 


to encourage the undertaking, will furnifh the | 


means of fucceeding in it, and fecure the advantages 
accruing from it. Philofophers themfelves will in- 
vice the court of Madrid to undertake thefe expe- 
ditions, as {oon as they fhall have feen them folemnly 
abjure thofe fanatical and deftructive principles 
upon which their policy has hitherto been founded. 

Bur till Spain fhall adopt thefe important views, 
California ferves for a port of refrefhment for fhips 
that fail from the Philippine iflands to Mexico. 
Cape St. Lucas, fituated at the fouthern extremity 
of the peninfula, is the place where they touch. 
There they find a good harbour, refrefhments, 
and fitnals which give them information of the 
appearance of any enemy in thefe latitudes waich: 


are very dangerous, and where they have been the 


moft frequently attacked. It was in 17@4 that the 
galleon arrived there for the frit time - 
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has ever fince been ordered, or compelled by ne- 
ceffity to ftop. 

Tue fyftem adopted by all the ftates of Europe 
of holding colonies in the moft abfolute depend- 
ence on the mother country, has always made the 
connections of Mexico with Afia, fufpicious to 
feveral of the Spanifh politicians. The opinion 
which has prevailed, and is {till maintained, that 

it is not poffible to preferve the Philippine iflands, 
without this communication, has alone prevent- 
ed its being broken. Nothing more has b en 
done than to limit it, by hindering Peru f om 
having any {hare in it. “Fhis vaft empire by 
fevere and repeated laws been deprived of the 
vantage of drawing directly from the eaft, the 
merchandife it wanted, and even of the liberty 
of deriving it indirectly from New Spain. 
Txuese reftraints were difapproved by the bold 
and fertile genius of Alberoni. Full of the moft 
extenfive views for the profperity and glory of 
that monarchy which he attempted to reftore, 
he purpofed to retain tn it the treafures of the 
new world, to which it had hitherto ferved only 
as a mart. According to his plan, the eaft was 
to furnifh all the articles of drefs to the Spanifh 
colonies and to the mother country itfelf, which 
would have received them through the channel 
of its colonies. He expeéted with reafon that 
thefe powers, whole interefts this arrangement 
would prejudice, and whofe trade it would ruin, 
wo ld endeavour to obftrué& it; but he made 
preparations for oppofing their attacks in the 
Fuppean teas, and he had already given orders 
z for 
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for putting the coafts and harbours of the South 
Sea in acondition not to fear the efforts of any 
feeble fquadrons that might come upon them. 

THESE views were defective in point of judg- 
ment. Alberoni, hurried away by the enthuhatm 
of his opinions, and by his hatred againf{t thole 
nations which were defirous of oppofing his po- 
litical GeGiens, did not perceive, that the filis 
and linens that would be imported into Spain 
by the way he propofed, would bear fuch an 
excefiive price, as would neceffarily put a ftop 
t: the confumption of them. With regard to the 
pi.oject of cloathing the people of North and 
So.th America from Afa, it appears to be a very 
ignfible one. 

Tue colonifts would then be cloathed more 
agreeably, at a cheaper rate, and in a manner 
better adapted to the climate: the wars of Eu- 
rope would not expofe them to the rifque of 
being in want of the moft common and necef- 
fary articles of life: they would become more 
wealthy, be better affected to their mother coun- 
try, and betrer enabled to defend themfelves 
againít any enemies that might attack them: 
I hefe enemies themfelves would prove lefs for- 
midable; becaufe they would graduallv lofe the 
firength which the furnifhing of Peru and Mexice 
with provifions procures them. Inaword, Spain 
by receiving on India goods the fame duties as 
it receives on thofe with which it is furnifhed 
by its rivals, would lofe no pars of its “reve- 
nues. It might even, upon emereences, obtain 
from its colonies fuccours, which at prefentethey 
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have neither the difpofition nor the power of 
granting. We fhall infift no longer on the com- 
merce of Mexico with the Ealt Indies; let us 
now fpeak of its conneétions with Europe by 
the north. fea, and begin with that-which the 
produétions of Guatimala form. 

Tue province of Guatimala, which is one of 
the largeft of New Spain, was conquered in 1524 
and 1525, by Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cor- 
tez’s lieutenants. He built in it feveral towns, 
and {n particular the capital, which bears the 
name of the province. It is fituated in a vall y 
about three miles broad, and bounded by t o 
mountains that are pretty lofty. From the moun- 
tain towards the fouth run feveral rivulets and 
fountains, which delightfully refrefh the villages 
that are fituated on the declivity, and keep up 
a perpetual fucceffion of flowers and fruits. The 
afpeét of the mountain, that is to the north, is 
terrible. There ts no verdure ever feen upon 
it: nothing but afhes, and calcined ffones. A 
kind of rumbling noife, which the inhabitants 
afcribe to, the boiling of metals that are in a ftate 
of fufion within the caverns of the earth, is con- 
tinually heard. From thefe internal furnaces iffue 
fames, and torrents of fulphur, which fll the 
air with -an horrible infection. Guatimala, ac- 
cording to the expreffion of the country, is fituat- 
ed between paradife and hell, 

Its pofition, and its diftance from Mexico 
and “suadalayara, have occafioned it to be fixed 
upon for the feat of an audience, which extends 
jts  rifdiĉtion over three hundred leagues to the 
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fouth, an hundred to the north, fixty to the ett, 
and twelve to the weit, towards the South Sea. 
The advantages it derived from this diftinétion 
foon formed it into a confiderable colony, which 
took care. to improve thofe gifts that nature 
had beftowed upon it. There is no country in 
this part of the new world, where fhe hath 
lavifhed her bleffines with greater profufion. The 
air here is very wholeiome, and the ciimate very 
temperate. Poultry and game are in the greateft 
plenty, and of an excellent favour. No {por on 
uae earth produces better corn. ‘1 he rivers, lakes, 
aad fea, every where abound with excellent 
fifth. The oxen are here multiplied to fuch a 
degree, that it is become neceffary to kill all that 
are grown wild on the mountains, left they 
fhould prejudice agriculture by their excefiive 
numbers. 

Tuis fertility, however, is not the circum- 
{tance that renders Guatimala fo valuable to the 
mother country. Spain has properly no con- 
nection with this colony but by means of the 
indigo fhe acquires from it; which is far fuperior 
to any that the reft of America produces. In 
the cultivation of it fome negroes are employed, 
and apart of thofe Indians who have turvived 
the tyranny of their conquerors. The labours 
of thefe flaves annually fupply Europe alone, 
with, two thoufand five hurdred furrons of indigo, 
which fell one with another at Cadiz for 1680 
livres * This rich produce is conveyed’ upon 
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mules, with fome other articles of lefs confe- 
quence, to the town of St. Thomas, fituated fix- 
ty leagues from Guatimala, at the extremity of 
a very deep lake which iofes itfelf in the gulph 
of Honduras. Here thefe commodities always re- 
main till they are excnanged for others that are 
brought from Europe in veficls of a moderate fize, 
which commonly arrive in the months of July and 
Aueutt. On their return, their cargo is increaied 
by fome f{kins, iome caffia, and fome {farfapa- 
rilla; which are the only articles the province 
of Fionduras furnifhes, though it be an hun- 
dred and fifty leagues long, and fixty or four 

fcore broad. ‘The reputation it had frft acquir- 
ed, from its golden mines, was but tranfitory: 
they fank into total oblivion, aftcr having proved 
the grave of neariy a million of Indians. The 
territory theic Indians inhabited remains uncul- 
tivated and wafte: it is now the pooreft part of 
all America. -Both the people and the lands were 
facrificed to the fearch after gold, and the gold 
itfelf by no means an{wered the expectations that 


were formed of it. 
GUATIMALA nearly furnifhes the whole of thofe 


6,000,000 livres*, which is the amount of its pro- 
dudctions joined to thofeeosf Honduras. The lake 
on which thefe riches are all accumulated is en- 
tirely cpen, though it would have been very eafy 
to have fecured it from every attack; more efpe- 
cially‘as its entrance is rendered narrow by two 
high rocks, which project on each fide within 
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cannon fhot of each other. It 1s probable that 
Spain will not alter her conduct till fhe has fuf- 
fered for her negligence; which fhe might eafily 
be made to do. 

Tar veffels that fhould undertake this expe- 
dition might anchor in perfect fafety in the road. 
A thoufand or twelve hundred men landing at 
St. Thomas, might pafs over the mountains for 
the fpace of fifteen leagues, where they would 
find commodious roads and fubfiftence. ‘The reft 
of their way would be acrofs plains that are well 
peopled and plentiful. They would then arrive 
at Guatimala, in which there is not a fingle fol- 
dier, nor the leaft fortification. Its forty thoufand 
fouls, Indians, Negroes, Meflees, and Spaniards, 
who have never feen an enemy, would be in- 
capable of making the leaít refiftance. In order 
to fave their lives, they would deliver up the 
immenfe riches that they have beer accumulating 
for more than two centuries, which would amount 
at leaft to thirty millions *. The troops would 
reimbark with this booty, and if they chole it, 
with hoftages, that would fecure their retreat. 
The trade of Campeachy would be expofed to 
the fame invafion, if it were of fufficient impor- 
tance to juftify the underraking. 

BETWEEN the gulphs of Campeachy and Hion- 
duras we find a large peninfula, called Jutacan. 
Though this peninfula has neither river nor brook, 
the water is every where fo near to the Jan, 
and the fhells are in fuch great abundance, that 
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it is manifeft this immenfe fpace was formerly 
part of the fea. When the Spaniards difcovered 
it, they found few inhabitants there, little agri- 
culture, and no metals, in confequence of which 
it was defpifed. They afterwards found that the 
trees which grew there were fit for dying, and 
they therefore built the town of Campeachy 
upon it, which became the mart of the valuable 
production that gave it its name. 


Ir this tree were not fo thick, it would not be 
unlike the white thorn. Its leaves are {mall, and 
of a pale green colour. The inner part of the 
tree, which is at farft red, becomes black after 
it has been felled {fome time. It is only this 
inner part that gives the black and the violet 
colour. 


Campeacuy has been indebted to the fingle 
traffic of this article, for the advantage of being 
a very confiderable market. It received every 
year feveral veffels, whofe cargoes were diftri- 
buted in the inland countries, and which took 
in return wood and metals which this exchange 
drew thither. This profperity was continually 
increafing till the time that the Englifh fettled at 
Jamaica. 

Amipst the vaft numoers of pirates which were 
continually coming fron) this famous ifland, feveral 
went to cruife in the bay of Campeachy, to in- 
tercept the veffels which failed there. Thefe 
plundewers were fo little acquainted with the value 
of the wood, which was the only production of 
the ce ntry,“ that when they found barks laden 
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with it, they took away nothing but the tron a T 


utenfils. One of them ha 'ng catried off a large 
veflel] which had nothing elie but the logwood 
on board, brought it into the Thames, defign- 
ing onlyto equip it as a privateer; when, con- 
trary to his expectation, he fold at avery high 
price the wood which he bad thought to be of to 
little value, that he had always burnt it during 
his voyage. Atter ths difcovery, the pirates who 
were not fuccefsful at fea, never failed to repair 
to the river of Champeton, where they took on 
board the piles of wood which were always found 
ranged on the fhore. 

Tue peace of the Enghfh with Spain having 
put a ftop to the depredations of thefe pirates, fe- 
veral of them employed themfelves in cutting In- 
dian wood. Cajye Catoche furnifhed them at firit 
with abundance. As foon as they perceived it dı- 
minifh, they went to fettle between Tabafco and 
the river of Champeton, about lake Trifte, and in 
Beef iland wuich is very near it. In 1675 their 
numbers amounted to two hundred and fixty. 
Their ardour, which at firft was extreme, {oon 
gave way; and the habit of idlenefs prevailed. 
As the greateit part of them were excellent 
markimen, the chace became their predominant 
pafon; and their former inclination to plunder 
was rekindled in them by this exercife. They foon 
began to make inroads into the Indian towns, the 
inhabitants of which they carried off. The women 
they appointed to wait on them, and the men they 
fold at Jamaica or other iflands, The Swaniards 
roufed trom their lethargy by thefe enormities, 
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furprifed them in the midit of their debaucheries, 
and carried them off. Moft of them were even 
taken in their cottages: they were led prifoners to 
Miexico, where they ended their days in the mines. 

Tuose who efcaped, took refuge in the gulph 
of Honduras, where they were joined by fome 
wandering freebooters of North America. In p:o- 
cefs of time they increafed to fifteen hundred men. 
The ftate of independence and plenty in which 
they lived, rendered the marfhy country they in- 
habited agreeable to them. Strong intrenchments 
fecured them and their provifions; and they con-~ 
fined themfelves to thofe employments, which 
their unhappy companions lamented that they had 
ever neglected. They only took care not to pene- 
trate into the interior part of the country to cut 
wood without being well armed. 

Tarir induftry was crowned with the greateit 
fuccefs. In reality, the tun of wood which had 
been fold as high as nine hundred livres *, was 
gradually fallen to a very low price; but this dil- 
advantage in the price, was compentated by the 
quantity that was fold. The cutters delivered up 
the produce of their labours, either to the people 
of Jamaica, who brought them Madeira wine, 
{trong liquors, linens, and cloaths; or to the Eng- 
lifh colonies of North America, which fupplied 
them with proviGons. This commerce, which 
was always carried on by fmugglers, and whitch 
ocealioned much clamour, became lawful in 1763. 
The liberty of cutting logwood was fecured to 
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Great Britain, but fhe was not permitted to raife 
forts, and was even obliged to deftroy thofe which 
had been built. The court of Madrid feldom 
hath made any conceflions with greater regret than 
this of eftablifhing in the center of its poffeffions, 
an active, powerful, and ambitious nation, But 
there is an expedient to render even this conceffion 
almoft ufelefs. 

Tue province of Jucatan is divided from north- 
eaft to fouth-weft, that is, throughout almoft 
its whole extent, by a chain of mountains. To the 
north of thefe mountains is the bay of Campeéa- 
ahy, whofe dry and thirfty foil produces logwood 
of a fuperior quality, which is fold at all markets 
at near double the price of that which the Englifh 
cut at the fouthern bay of Honduras, where the 
rich and almoft marfhy foil produces only a baftard 
kind, and which yields much lefs dye. If, as the 
expreffions of the treaty, which admit of fome la- 
titude, lead us to apprehend, Great Britain hath 
acquired only the right of fettling in thofe places 
which its fubjeéts had ufurped, Spain may put an 
end to her anxiety on this point, by encouraging 
the cutting of its own wood, which is more valua- 
ble, in fuch a manner as to furnifh all Europe with 
a fufficient quantity fer their confumption. By 
this judicious policy, fhe will ruin the Enghih co- 
lony, and without force g rid of a neighbour 


a, 
much more dangerous than fhe imagines; fhe will 


then regain an important branch of trad , which 


for a long time hath been fo confiderably reduced, 
that Campeachy receives from the mother coun- 
try no more than a fingle veffel every three or four 

years. 
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years. The wood which cannot be brought away 
by this fhip is carried off by {mall veflels to Vera- 
Cruz, which is the true point of union between 
Mexico and Spaip. 

OLD Vera-Cruz ferved at Gri for a mort. This 
town, founded by Cortez on the very fpot where 
he Arit landed, 1s fituated ona river, which is dry 
One part of the year, but which inthe rainy feafon 
is capable of receiving the largeft veffels. The 
danger to which the feamen were expofed in a 
fituation where nothing defended them againfi the 
violence of the winds fo common in thefe latitudes, 
induced them to feek for more fecure fhelter, 
which they found eighteen miles lower down on 
the fame coaft. There they built new Vera-Cruz 
at feventy-two leagues diftance from the capital of 
Mexico. 

New Vera-Cruz is fituated in a climate render- 
ed difagreeable by a burning tun and by exceffive 
heats, and unwholefome by continual rains. It is 
bounded on the north by dry fands, and on the 
weft by infectious moraffes. Its ftreets are ftraight, 
but the houfes are built of wood. No nobility 
are to be met with here, and the merchants always 
prefer living at Angelos. The fmall number of 
Spaniards, who are fixed either by avarice or by 
indigence in fo wretched and dangerous a piace, 
live in a ftate of privacy and with a deerce of par- 
fimony that are unknown in all other commercial 
places. 

Tue fortifications of the town confift of a wall, 
eight towers erected at different diflances, and two 
bafiions which command the fhore. The works, 
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weak in themfelves and ill conftrucéted, are in an 
extremely ruinous ftate ; fo that for the defence of 
the place they depend only on the fortrefs of St. 
Juan de Ulloa, that is buile on a rock, fronting 
the town, and at the diftance of a mile trom it. 

Tuis harbour has the difadvantage of not being 
able to hold more than thirty or thirty-five vefiels, 
which are not always fheltered from the narthern 
winds. The entrance into it 1s by two channels 
only, which are fo narrow, as to admit but one 
fhip. The fea in the neighbourhood is likewife 
extremely dangerous on account of feveral {mall 
ilands, which the Spaniards called Cayos, anda 
gfeat number of rocks almdft even with the fur- 
face of the water, and fcarce to be perceived. It 
was imagined that nothing but a complete know- 
ledge of the fituation acquired by many years ex- 
perience, could have furmounted thefe obftacles ; 
but notwithftanding this, they were overcome by 
certain defperate pirates, who furprifed the place 
in 17123; towers were then .conitrućted on the 
fhore, where vigilant fentinels are continually on 
guard for the common fafety. 

Ir is into this harbour, which is properly the 
only one there is in the gulph, that the fleet ar- 
rives, whoie deftination is to furnifh Mexico with 
European merchandife. Itis tred out at Cadiz 
every two, three, or four years, as occafions and 
circumftances require. It ordinarily confifts of 
fifteen or twenty merchant fhips, and is efcorted 
by two men of war, or a greater number, if re- 
quifite. 

WINES, 
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Wines, brandies, and oils, conftitute the moft 
bulky part of the cargo. Gold and {filver ftuffs, 
gold and filver lace, cloths, linen, filks, laces, 
hats, jewels, diamonds, and {pices compofe the 
mcheit part. 

Tuer fleet fets out from Europe in the month of 
July, but at the lateft in the beginning of Auguft, 
in order to avoid the dangers to which it would be 
expofed from the violence of the north wind in the 
open fea, efpecially at the landing places, if it 
fhould fet fail in any other feafon. In its paflage 
it takes in refrefhments at Porto Rico, and repairs 
to Vera Cruz, from whence its cargo is conveyed 
to Xalapa. In this town, which is fituated twelve 
leagues from the harbour on the back of a moun- 


tain, and well built, is held a fair, which is li- 


inited by the laws to fix weeks, but which foine- 
times is prolonged at the folicitation of the mer- 
chants of the country or thofe of Spain. The pro- 
portion which the value of gold and filver bears 
to that of the merchandife, is the circumftance 
that determines the gain or lofs of exchanges. If 
one of thefe articles is in greater plenty than the 
other, great prejudice refults to the feller or buyer. 
Formerly the royal treafure was fent from the 
capital to Vera-Cruz, to wait the arrival of the 
fleer there; but fince-this key of the new world 
was pillaged by pirates in 1683, it waits the ar- 
rival of the fhips and ftops at Angelos, which is 
only thirty-five leagues diftant. 

WHEN the tranfactions are finifhed, the gold, 
filver, cochineal, leather, vanilla, logwood, and 
fome goods of inconfiderable value which Mexico 

furnifhes, 
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furnifhes, are put on board. ‘The fleet then dı- 
rects its courfe for the Fiavania, where after bz- 
ing joined by fome regiiter fhips difpatched to 
different ports, it airives at Cadiz by the channel 
of Bahama 

In the inteival between the failing of one fleet 
and the other, the court of Spain tends out two 
men of war which they call Azogues, to carry to 
Vera-Cruz the quickfilver that is neceffary tor 
working the mines of Mexico. The quickflver 
was originally drawn from Peru; but the com- 
muiflions were fo uncertain, fo flow, and fo fre- 
quently fraudulent, that in 1734 it was judged to 
be more convenient to fend it from Europe. The 
mines of Guadalcanal at firft furnifhed the means. 
T hefe were afterwards forfaken for the richer mines 
of Almeda in Eftramadura. The Azogues, to 
which two or three merchant-fhips are fometimes 
joined that can only carry fome fruits of Spain, 
are laden in return with the produce of thofe goods 
that have been fold fince the departure of the 
fleet, or of thofe whick had been delivered on 
credit, 

Ir any thing fhould ftill be left behind, it is com- 
monly brought by the fhips of war which Spain 
builds at the Havanna, and which always pals to 
Vera-Cruz, before they fet fail for Europe. Af- 
fairs are conducted in a different manner at Peru, 
as will be fhewn in the iubfeguent book. 
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BOOK VIL 


Congueft of Peru by the Spaniards. Changes 


that have happened in this Empire Jince 


that revolutiosr. 


OLUMBUS had no fooner gained a firm 
eftablifhment in the ifland of San Domingo 
than he profecuted his refearches. In one of his 
voyages he difcovered the Oronooko, and in the 
other the bay of Honduras. He clearly iaw that 
what he had found was a continent, and his ge- 
nius led him further than merely to fufpect that 
beyond this continent was another ocean, which 
muít terminate at the Fiaft-Indies. It was poffible 
that thefe two feas might have a mutual commu- 
nication, and he diligently employed himfelf in 
finding it out. In order to make this difcovery, 
he failed as clofe along the coaft as poffible. He 
touched at all places that were acceflible; and 
contrary to the cuftom of the navigators of his 
time, who behaved in the countries where they 
arrived in fuch a manner as if they were never to 
return to them, he treated the inhabitants with 
equity, attention, and humanitv, and by this me- 
thod fucceeded in gaining their affection. The 
ifthmus of Darien particularly engaged his ob- 
fervation. Ele thought that the rivers, which 
poured into it, were an arm of the great ocean, 
which uniting by a narrow ftrait, the feas of 
South 
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Seuth and North America, feemed to open to his 
withes the paffage and communication he was in 
fearch of. After he had explored thefe rivers with 
extreme attention, and found himfelf difappointed 
in his expectations, he contented himfelf with 
founding a fettlement. The pride, mercenary dif- 
pofition, and imprudence of his companions, ex- 
cited the indignation of the natives of the country, 
who at firft appeared tolerably well difpofed to 
permit this eftablifhment. The Spaniards were 
obliged to reimbark and fail away in veffels which 
were not in a condition to keep the fea any 
longer. 

Tue intelligence, however, which was obtained, 
was not entirely loft. WVefpucius, Ojeda, Lacofa, 
Pinçon, Roldan, Nino, Lopez, Baftidos, Solis, 
and Nicueffa, followed the path which Columbus 
had traced out for them. Thefe adventurers, who 
had only received from their government a per- 
miffion to make difcoveries, in order to fatisfy the 
vain glory of the nation rather than to extend its 
dominions, thought neither of forming fettlements 
which might be cultivated, nor of eftablifhing 
commercial connections with the {mall nations 
which they difcovered. The profpeét of fortunes 
which might have been made in future by thefe 
prudent meafures, was.an idea too much above 
the prejudices of thefe barbarous times. Even 
the reafoning which might have led them to the 
knowledge of thefe advantages, would not have 
imparted a fufficient impulfe to animate them. No- 
thing but the allurement of immediate gain could 
excite men to enterprifes fo hazardous as were 
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thofe for which this age was diftinguifhed. Gold 
alone attraéted them to the continent of America, 
and made them brave dangers, difeafes and death, 
which they weie expofed to in the courte of their 
voyage, at their arrival, or on their return; and 
by a terrible but jut vengeance, the cruelty of 
the Europeans and their luit of gold exhaufted at 
once the two hemifpheres of their inhabitants, 
and deitruction raged equally among thofe who 
were the plunderers and aflafiins, as among the 
plundered people. 

AMONG the number of villains who ravaged, 
depopulated, and deftroyed thefe unhappy coafts 
of a world which was no fooner difcovered thar? it 
was exterminated, there was one man who had na- 
turally an agreeable afpect, a robuft conftitution, 
an intrepid courage, and a popular eloquence, 
and who had imbibed {fome principles from a li- 
beral education. His name was Vafco Nugnes de 
Balboa. Finding at Darien, where there was a 
greater abundance of riches than in any other 
places, a finall number of Spaniards whom this 
circumftance alone had attracted there, he put 
himfelf at their head, with the defign of forming 
a permanent fettlement. He found at firft in the 
country fome of that fame fpecies of little white 
men, as are to be met with in Africa and in cer- 
tain of the Afiatic iflands. ‘} hey are covered with 
a down of a gliftening white colour. They have 
n hair,. their eyes are red, and they only fee well 
in the night time. They are feeble, and their 
facultit . appear to be more circumicribed than 
thole of other men. ` Thefe favages were few in 
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number; but others of a different fpecies were 
found on the coaft. Thefe were brave and hardy 
enough to detend their liberty. They had a very 
extraordinary cuftom among them, which was, that 
the hufbands on tke death of their wives, and the 
wives on the death of their hufbands, ufed to cut 
off the end of afinger; fo that by looking on their 
hands one might fee whether they were widowers 
or widows, and how often they had been fo. 

NotrHinc has ever been or will probably ever 
be faid, that can fatisfactorily explain the various 
perverfions of human reafon. If the women alone 
had been obliged to cut off a finger at the deceaie 
of their hufbands, it would be natural to fufpeét 
that this had been intended to prevent a widow 
from impofing upon a fecond hufband, who might 
imagine her to be a virgin from having no know- 
ledge of her former connection; a thing very 
likely to happen among wandering nations. But 
this conjecture would lofe its force, when applied 
to the hufbands, whofe condition could never bea 
matter of fuch confequence, as that it fhould be 
carefully indicated by indelible figns. This cuftom 
hath obtained in other countries; but the follow- 
ing is peculiar to Darien. 

WuEn a widow dieds {uch of her children, 
whofe tender age rendered it impoffible for them 
to provide for their own fubfiftence, were buried 
in the fame grave with her. As no one would 
take the charge of thefe orphans, they were mala- 
cred to prevent their being {tarved to death. ‘The 
charity of thefe barbarians extended no further. 
This is the moft atrocious act to which the de- 
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plorable ftate or favage life was ever able to impel 
mankind. 

NorwiITHSTANDING the ferocity of thefe bar- 
barians, Balboa fucceeded in difperfing the inha- 
bitants of Darien, in fubjecting them or gaining 
their confidence, and he fettled his countrymen 
on their terriory. 

One day as he was dividing fome gold with one 
of his companions, a conteft arole between them. 
A favage, incenfed at a rapacioufnefs fo repugnant 
to his manners, fhook the ícales fo violently, that 
he overfet all the gold that was in them. Sznce you 
quarrel for fuch a trifle, faid he to the two Spa% 
niards, and it is this metal which has made you quit 
your country, and diflurb fo many nations, I will lead 
you to a place, where you [ball be fatisfied. He ful- 
filled his engagement, and conduéted Balboa, 
with one hundred and fifty Spaniards, acrofs a neck 
of land fixteen ar feventeen leagues long to the 
cort of the South Sca. 

Panama, which was built there in 1518, opened 
a new ard extenfive career to the reftleisnefs and 
avarice of the Caftillians. The ocean, which wafhed 
its walls, conveyed them to Peru, whofe riches were 
boafted of in this part of the new world, though 
but in a vague manner. ‘The reports that pre- 
vailed concerning the ftrength of this immenfe em- 
pie did not caft a damp upon that ardour which 
its treafures excited, and the world faw without 
aftonifthment three men, born in obicurity, under- 
take at their own expence to fubvert a throne that 
had fubfitted with glory for feveral centuries. 
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Francis Pizarro, who is the moft known 
among them, was the natural fon of a gentleman 
of Eftramadura. Flis education had been fo neg- 
leéted that he could not read. ‘Tending of flocks, 
which was his firft employment, not fuiting his 
charaéier, he embarked for the new world. His 
avarice and ambition infpired him with inconceiv- 
able aétivity. He joined in every expedition, and 
fionalized himfelf in moft of them; and he ac- 
quired in the feveral fituations in which he was 
employed, that know!edge of men and things, 
which is indifpenfably neceffary to advancement, 
bus in particular to thofe who by their birth have 
every difficulty to contend with. The ufe he had 
hitherto made of his natural and acquired abili- 
ties, perfuaded him that nothing was above his 
talents, and he formed the plan of exerting them 
againit Peru. 

To thefe defigns he affociated Diego de Almagro, 
whofe birth was equivocal, but whofe courage 
was proved. He had ever been found temperate, 
patient, and indefatigable in thofe camps in which 
he had grown old. In this fchool he had acquired 
a franknefs which is more frequently learnt here 
than in other fituations; as well as that obduracy 
and cruelty which are but-too common. 

Tur fortune of two foldiers, though confider- 
able, being found infufficient for the conqueft 
they’ meditated, they joined themfelves to Fer- 
nando dc Lugues. He was a mercenary priefl, 
who had amafied prodigious wealth by all the me- 
thods which fuperftition renders eafy to his pro- 
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feffion, and by fome means peculiar to the man- 
ners of the age he lived in. 

As the bafis of their affociation the confederates 
mutually agreed, that each fhould engage the 
whole of his property in this enterprife’; that the 
wealth accruing from it fhould be equally fhared, 
and that they fhould reciprocally obferve an in- 
violable fidelity. The parts that each of them 
were to take in this great fcene, were diftributed 
as the good of the common caufe required. Pi- 
zarro was to command the troops, Almagro con- 
duét the fuccours, and Luques prepare the means. 
This plan of ambition, avarice, and ferociouinefs, 
was completed by fanaticifm. L uques publicly 
confecrated a hoft; part of which he ate, and di- 
vided the reft between his two affociates; all 
three {wearing by the blood of their God, that to 
enrich themfelves, they would not fpare the blood 
of man. 

THe expedition commenced under thefe hor- 
rible aufpices, was not fortunate; the meafures 
being continually interrupted by famine, ficknefs, 
and mifunderftanding, by a profound ignorance of 
the theory of the winds and currents, and by the 
arms of the Indians; the adventurers found them- 
felves reduced to the neceffity of returning with- 
out having efrected any eftablifhment, or done 
any thing worthy of being tran{mitted to potterity. 
At the end of 1526, Panama received the wrecks 
of an armament, which two years before had ex- 
cited its jealousy. 
` Var from being difcouraged by thefe misfor- 
tunes, the thi:ee affociates were infamed with a 
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more ardent pafon for treafures which were now 
better known to them. ‘They imagined that they 
fhould not fail of acquiring them, if they could 
dilengage themfelves from 2 dependence on the 
governor of Panama, who had oppofed them, 
fometimes openly, at other times cClandeftinely. 
The court of Spain granted them what they fo- 
licited, and their courage was now animated to 
greater exploits. In 1530 they fitted out three 
veffels, on board of which they embarked one 
_ hundred fourfcore and five foldiers, thirty-feven 
hories, arms, and provifions. “Uhefe forces, which 
were fucceflively augmented by fome inconfiderable 
reinforcements, were commanded by Pizarro, 
who after a feries of extreme difficulties which his 
intrepid avarice furmounted, ac laft arrived at 
Tumbez on the frontiers of Peru. 

ir the Spaniards may be credited, Peru had 
been an extenfive and civilized empire for four 
centuries. It had been founded by Manco-Capac, 
and by kis wife Mama-Ocello-Huaco. It has been 
conjectured that thefe two perfons might be the 
def{cendents of certain navigators of Europe or the 
Canaries, who had been fhipwrecked on the coafts 
of Brafil. 

To fupport this conjecture, it has been faid, 
that the Peruvians divided the year as we do into 
three hundred and fixty-five days, and that they 
had fome notion of aftronomy ; that they were ac- 
quainted with the points of the horizcn where the 
fun fets in the fuinmer and winter folf{tice, and in 
the equinoxes; marks which the Spaniards de- 
{troyed as being monuments of Indian fuperftition. 
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It has been afferted, that the race of the Incas was 
whiter than that of the natives of the country, and 
that feveral of the royal family had beards; and 
it is a known fact, that there are certain features, 
whether ill-formed or regular, that are preferved 
in fome families, though they do not conftantly 
pafs from generation to generation. And lafily, 
it has been faid, that it was a tradition generally 
diffufed throughout Peru, and handed down from 
age to age, that there would one day arrive by 
fea, men with beards, and of fuch fuperiority in . 
‘arms, that nothing could refift them. 


Ir there fhould be any of our readers difpofed 


to adopt this opinion, they mutt necefiarily allow 
that there muft have elapfed a confiderable fpace 
of time between the fhipwreck, and the founda- 
tion of the Peruvian empire. If this is not ad- 
mitted, we cannot explain why the legiflator fhould 
not have given the favages whom he colleéted to- 
gether, fome notion of writing, though he fhould 
not himfelf have been able to read; or why he 
fhould not have taught them feveral of our arts 
and methods of doing things; and inftruéted them 
in certain tenets of his religion. Either it was not 
an European who founded the throne of the Incas, 
or we muft necefiarily believe that the veff-l of 
his anceftors was wrecked on the coafts of Ame- 
rica at an zra fo remote, that the fucceeding ge- 
nerations muft have forgotten all the cuftoms’ of 
the place from whence they fprang. 


Ir was on an hilly country that Manco at frit 


eftablifhed his empire. Perhaps, he fcund there 
people lefs barbarous, better difpofed to receive 
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inftruétion, and who had already begun to be cl- 
vilized. It is far from being improbable that fo- 
ciety is formed much more flowly in countries that 
are fruitful and abounding in vegetables, than in 
thofe to which nature has been lefs bountiful. It 
is the want men have of affiftance from each other, 
that more ftrongly induces them to unite in {o- 
ciety; and this reciprocal dependence is more fen- 
fibly felt on barren mountains, than in fruitful 
plains. 

Tue two Legiflators declared themfelves the 
children of the fun. Undoubtedly they thought 
thatethis prejudice would animate the Peruvians, 
roufe their courage, infpire them with a greater at- 
tachment to their country, and make them more 
obedient tothe laws. Was this fiction more abfurd 
than thofe which have been fo warmly embraced 
by fome celebrated nations, which ftill are our 
guides and our models ? 

By the help of this illufion the empire of the 
Incas had flourifhed under eleven fovereigns, who 
were all prudent, humane and juft, when the em- 
peror Huana Capac feized upon Quito. In order 
to fecure the poffeffion of it, he married the only 
heirefs of the dethroned king, from whom he had 
a fon named Atabalipa. This young prince, after 
the death of his father, demanded the inheritance 
of his mother. His elder brother Huafcar refufing 
to give it up to him, immediate recourfe was had 
to arms. The moft ambitious of the two brothers 
was beaten, taken prifoner, and fhut up in Cufco, 
where he was afterwards ftrangled. HPs forturmate 
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rival, now elevated above his warmeit expectations, 
found himfelf mafter of all rhe provinces. 

Tagcsere troubles, which for the firft time had 
agicated Peru, were not entirely appealed; when 
the Spaniards landed in the empire. The inhabi- 
tants who were defirous of appeafing the fun, which 
tacy believed was incenfed azaint them, loaded 
thefe ftrangers with preients, fhewed them the 
kindeft offices, and manifefted a re{pect tor them 
which borcered on adoration. In the confufion in 
which the whole kingdom was ftill involved, no 

ne thought of oppofing DPizarro’s march, whoa 
reached without the Jeatt obitruétion to the palace 
of Caxamalca. Fie was but juft arrived, when he 
received from Atabalipa, who was not far diftanr, 
a prefeat of fruits, corn, emeralds, and feveral vafes 
of gold and filver, The reception which the court 
gave to his brother Fernando, correfponded with 
thefe advances. Civilities, treafures, and marks 
of diftinction were beftowed upon him with the 
greate{t profufion. The emperor did not diffem- 
ble his defire that the Spaniards would quit his 
provinces, and he publicly declared that he would 
go the next morning to concert with their chief 
proper meafures for this retreat. 

To put himfelf in seadinefs for an engagement 
without fuffering the leaft preparation of war to 
be perceived, was the only difpofition that Pizarro 
made for the reception of the prince. He planted 


his cavalry in the gardens of the palace, where 


they could not be feen: the infantry was in the 
court, and his artillery was pointed towards the 
gate where the emperor was to enter. 
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ATABALIPA came without fufpicion to the 
place appointed. He was attended by about fif- 
teen thoufand men. Fie was carried on a throne 
of gold, and gold glittered in the arms of his 
troops. He turned to the principal officers, and 
faid tothem: TZhefe ftranzers are the nieffenzers of 
the Gods; be careful of offending them. 

THE proceffion was now pretty near the palace, 
which was occupied by Pizarro, when a domini- 
can, named Vincent de Valverdo, with a crucii 
in one hand, and his breviary in the other, came 
ùp to the emperor. He ftopped him in his march, 
and, by his interpreter, made him a long fpeech, 
in Which he expounded to him the chriitian reli- 
gion, prefed him to embrace that form of wor- 
fhip, and propofed to him to fubmit to the king of 
Spain, to whom the pope had given Peru. 

Tue emperor, who heard him witha great deal 
of patience, replied, I am very willing to be the 
friend of the king of Spain, but not hs vaffal; 
the pope muft furely be a very extraordinary man, 
to give fo liberally what does not belong to bim. 
I fhall not change my religion for another, and if 
the chriftians adore a God who died upon a crofs, 
I worfhip the fun, who never dies. We then afked 
Vincent where he had learned all that he had faid 
of God. and the creation. Jz this Book, replied 
the monk, prefenting at the fame his breviary to 
the emperor. Atabalipa took the book, exa- 
mined it on all fides, fell a laughing, and throwing 
away. the breviary, added, Z4zs book telis me no- 
thing of all this. Vincent then turned towards the 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, crying out with all his might, Vengeance, 
my friends, vengeance. Chriftians, do you not fee 
bow be defpifes the gofpel? Kill thefe dogs, who 
trample under foot the law of God. 

Tue Spaniards, who probably had with difficulty 
retrained that fury, and that thir of blood which 
the fight of the gold and of the infidels had in- 
fpired them with, inftantly obeyed the dominican. 
Let the reader judge of the impreffion thar muft 
have been made on the Peruvians by the fight of 
the horfes who trampled upon them, and by the 
noife and effect of the cannon and mufketry which 
beat them down. ‘They fied with fuch precipita- 
tion, that they feli one upon another. A dreadful 
maffacre was made of them. Pizarro himfelf 
advanced towards the emperor, made his infantry 
put to the fword all that furrounded his throne, 
took the monarch prifoner, and purfued all the 
reft of the day thole who had efcaped the {word of 
his foldiers. A multitude of princes of the race of 
the Incas, the minifters. the Mower of the nobility, 
all that compofed the court of Atabalipa, were 
maffacred. Even the crowd of women, old-men, 
and children, who were come from all parts 
to fee their emperor and the Spaniards. were not 
{fpared. Whilft this carnage continued, Vincent 
ceafed not to animate the affaffins who were tired 
with flaughter, exhorting them to ufe not the 
edge but the point of their fwords, to inflict deeper 
wounds. When the Spaniards returned from this 
infamous maffacre, they paffed the night in drunken- 
nels, dancing, and all the excefies of debauchery. 
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In the mean time Pizarro’s thougnts were en- 
gaged in contriving how he fhould get rid of his 
priioner. Vincent faid that he was a hardened 
prince, who ought to be treated like Pharaoh. 
There was in the train of the Spanifh general, an 
Indian who had embraced the chriftian faith. His 
name was Philipillo, and he was employed as inter- 
preter. He was fixed upon to frame an acculation 
againit the emperor for having defigned to excite 
his fubjeéts to rebel againft the tyrants. On this 
fole depofition, Atabalipa was condemned to death. 
The Spaniards had the effrontery to bring him to 
a formal trial, and this atrocious farce was follow- 
ed with thofe horrid confequences, that muft 
necefiarily be expected from it. 

AFTER this judiciary afflafination, Pizarro pence- 
trated into the inland parts of the empire. Cufco 
opened to him its gates, and offered him more 
treafures, than there were perhaps in all Europe 
before the difcovery of the new world. ‘Thefe 

reafures became the fpoil of two hundred Spa- 
niards, who, though in pofiefMion of fuch immenfe 
rickes, {till defired more, impelled by that thirft of 
gold which increafes in proportion as it is gratified. 
Temples and private houfes were ftripped from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. The Peru- 
vians were opprefied in all parts, and rapes’ com- 
micted every where on their wives and daughters. 

Tue people driven to defperation took up arms, 
and laid fiege at once to Cufco and Lima: but 
thefe unfortunate men in feveral engagements were 
not able to deftroy more than fix hundred of their 
enemies, who continually receiving frefh fupplies, 
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were at laft univerfally victorious. In a little time 
the Spaniards in Peru amounted to the number 
of three thouftand mufketeers, without reckoning 
pisxemen, archers, and cavalry. The Peruvians 
were under a necefiity of fubmitting to the yoke, 
fuch as the tyrants chofe to impote on them. 

A REVOLUTION fo remarkable hath been a fub- 
jyeét of aftonifhment to all nations. Peru is a coun- 
try very dificult of accefs, where one muft conti- 
nually climb mountains, and perpetually march in 
narrow pafies and defiles. ‘Troops are there oblig- 
ed to be incefiantly paffing and repading torrents 
and rivers, the banks of which are always fteep. 
Four or five thoufand men, with a moderate fhare 
of courage and {kill, might deftroy the moft nu- 
merous and beit difciplined armies. How then 
could it poffiibly happen, that a whole nation did 
not even attempt to difpute a territory, the nature 
of which was fo well known to them, againft a few 
plunderers who had not the leaft idea of it? 

furs extraordinary event cannot be otherwife 
accounted for, than by confidering, that the 
Peruvians were feized with fudden fear, which was 
the effect of their ignorance and aftonithment; 
that their diforderly multitude could not ftand 
againit a fmall number of difciplined forces, and 
that courage unarmed could not refit cannon fhort. 
Thus without having recouri: to that vain pro- 
phecy, which proclaimed the Spaniards as the 
avengers of the Gods, Peru muft neceffarily have 
been fubducd, even though the domeftic diffen- 
tions with qlee ıt was then agitated, had not 
facilitated itsefubjection. 
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THe empire which now received the Spanifh 

yoke had been governed for four centuries, or per- 
haps more, by a race of conquerors, who appeared 
to have extended their conquefts with no other 
view than ro promote the happinefs of the human 
{pecies. They defcended from a legiflator, who 
could not, perhaps, have been paralleled in hiftory, 
if Confucius had not had one advantage over him, 
that of not having introduced fuperftition, to in- 
{ure allegiance and obedience to his laws. 
Manco Capac, who collected together the 
favages of Peru that were fcattered among the 
forefts, ftyled himfelf the offspring of the fun, who 
was fent by his father to teach mento be good 
and happy. He perfuaded a great number of 
favages to follow him, and he founded the city of 
Cufco. 

He taught his new fubjects to cultivate the 
ground, to fow corn and pulfe, to wear cloaths, 
and to build houfes. His wife taught the Indian 
women to fpin, to {mooth cotton and wool; and 
inftructed them in allthe occupations fuitabletotheir 
{ex, and in all the arts of domeftic ceconomy. 

He told them they muft adore the fun; he 
built temples to this luminary, and abolifhed hu- 
man facrifices, and even thofe of animals. His 
defcendents were the only priefts of his na‘ ‘an. 

To a religion replete with fentimepts of humanity 
were joined parental laws. A moft wife inftitu- 
tion enjoined that a young man, who fhould coms 
mit a fault, fhould be Nightly punifhed; but that 
his father fhould be refpoonfiblg for him. Thvs it 
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BOOK was that found morals were always inculcated by 


a 


a good educa.ion. 

Potycamy was prohibited; and adultery in 
both fexes punifhed. No one was allowed to have 
concubines except the emperor, and that becaute 
the race of the tun could not be too much multi- 
plied. Thefe concubines wire felectcd from among 
the virgins confecrated to the tempie. 

IpLENESS was punifhed as the fource of wicked- 
nefs, and therefore as the greateft of crimes. 
Tnofe who from age and infirmities were rendered 
unfit for labour, were maintained at the public 
charge; but on condition that they fhould pre- 
ferve the cultivated lands from the birds. Every 
one was obliged to make his own fhoes, manage 
his own houfe, and conftruct his plough. Women 
made the apparel, and every feparate family knew 
how to fupply its own wants. 

Tue Peruvians were enjoined to love one ano- 
ther, and every circumftance induced them to ir. 
Thofe common labours, which were alway enliven- 
cd by agreeable fongs, the object itfelf of thefe 
labours, which was to affift every one who had 
occafion for fuccour; that apparel that was made 
by young women devoted to the worfhip of the 
fun, and diftributed by the emperor’s officers to the 
poor, to the aged, and to orphans; that union 
which muft neceffarily reign in the decuries, where 
every one was mutually infpired with refpect for 
the laws, and with the love of virtue, becaufe the 
punifhments that were inflicted for the faults of 
one individual, fell on the whole body; that 
cuftom of regarding each other as members of one 
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fingle family, which was the empire; all thefe 
circumftances united, maintained among the Peru- 
Vians, concord, benevolence, patriotiim, and a 
certain public fpirit; and contributed as much as 
poffible to fubftirute the moft fublime and amiable 
virtues, in lieu of perional intereft, of tne {pirict of 
property, and of the ufual incentives employed by 
other legiflators. 

THESE virtues were rewarded with marks of 
diftinétion, as much as if they had been fervices 
rendered to the country. Thole who had figna- 
lized themfelves by an exemplary conduct, or by 
any diftinguifhed actions of advantage to the pub- 
lic good, wore, as a mark of ornament, cloaths 
wrought by the family of the Incas. Je is very 
probable that thofe ftatues, which the Spaniards 
pretended that they found in the temples of the 
fun, and which they took for idols, were the fta- 
tues of men, who by the greatnefs of their talents, 
or by a life replete with illuftrious actions, had 
merited the homage or love of their fellow-citizens. 

TuHEse great men were alfo ufually the fubjects 
of poems compofed by the family of the Incas for 
the inftruétion of the people. 

THERE was another fpecies of poetry conducive 
to morality. At Cufco, and in all the other towns 
of Peru, tragedies and comedies were performed. 
The firit were leffons of duty to the priefts, war- 
riors.. judges, and perfons of diftinction, and re- 
prefented to them models of public virtue. Come 
dies ferved for inftrucétion to perfons of inferior 
rank, and taught them the exercife of private 
virtues, and even of domeftic ceconomy. 
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Ta. whole ftate was diftributed into decuries, 
wih an officer that was appointed to fuperintend 
ten fac . ies that were intrufled to him. A fuperior 
ct er had the fame infpection over fitty families, 
cthcrs over a hundred, five hundred, and a 
thor fand. 

hue decurians, and the other fuperintending 
€ icers up to the fuperirtendant of a thoufand, 
V5 >Ll.ged to give an account to the latter of all 
act ons whether good or bad, to folicit punifhments 
and rewaids for each, and to „ve injormation if 
there was any want of provifions, cloaths, or corn 
for the year. The fuperintendant of a thoufand 
made his report to the minifter of the Inca. l 

Tue laws were fevere, but this feverity was at- 
tended only with good effects. The Peruvians 
were {trangers to crimes. All their laws were re- 
puted to come to them from the fun, which threw 
light upon their actions. ‘Thus the violation of a 
law became a facrilege. “They even went of their 
own accord to reveal their moft fecret faults, and 
to folicit permiiñon to expiate them. They told 
the Spaniards, that there never had been one man 
of the family of the Incas, who had deferved 
punifhment. 

Tue lands of the kingdor:, that were fufcept- 
ible of cultivation, were divided into three 
parts, one appropriated to the fun, another to the 
Inca, andthe third to the people. ‘The firft were 
cultivated in common, as were likewife the lands 
of orphans, of widows, of old men, of the in- 
firm, and of the foldiers who wcre with the army. 
Thefe were cultivated immediatc’y after the lands 
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appropriated to the fun, and before thofe of the 
emperor. The featon of this labour was an- 
nounced by feftivals; ic was begun and cor tinued 
with the found of muiu.cal inftruments, and the 
chanting of hymns. 

Tue emperor levied no tribute, and exacied 
nothing from his fubjeéts, but that they fhould 
cultivate his lands; the whole produce of which, 
beirg depofited in public magazines, was fufficient 
to defray ali the expences cf the empire. 

Tue lands dedicated to the fun, provided for 
the maintenance of the priefts and for the expence 
of confecrating thofe magnificent temples that were 
covered with gold, and whofe roofs were of filver. 

WiTH regard to the lands that were in the pof- 
feffion of individuals, they were neither hereditary, 
nor even eitates for life: the divifion of them was 
continually varying, and was regulated with ftrict 
equity according to the number of perfons which 
compofed every family. There was no other 
wealth, but what arofe from the produce of the 
fields, the temporary enjoyment of which was all 
that was granted by the ftate. 

Tuis cuftom of moveable poffeffions has been 
univerfally cenfured by men of underftanding. It 
has been their general opinron, that a nation wouid 
never rife to any degree of rower or greatnefs, 
but by fixed, and even hereditary property. If 
it were not for the firft of thefe, we fhould fee on 
the globe only wandering and naked favages, mi- 
{crabiy fubfifting ou fuch fruits and vegetables, 
as are the fole and fcanty production of rudeena- 
ture. If it were not for the fecond, every ind’- 
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vidual would live only for himfelf; mankind 
would be deprived of every permanent acvantage, 
that paternal affection, the love of a family name, 
and the inexpreffible delight we feel in acting for 
the good of pofterity, urge us to purfue. "The 
fy ftem of fome bold fpeculators, who have regarded 
property, and particularly that fpecies of it which 
is hereditary, as an ufurpation of fome members 
of fociety over others, is refuted by the fate of all 
thofe inftitutions in which their principles have 
been reduced to practice. Thefe ftates have all 
fallen to ruin, after having languifthed for fome 
time in a ftate of depopulation and anarchy. Peru 
alone hath profpered on fo uncertain a bafis. 

Tue reafon probably is, that the Incas not 
knowing the ule of impofts, and having only com- 
modities in kind to fupply the neceffities of go- 
vernment, muit have been obliged to ftudy how 
to multiply them. ‘They were affifted in the exe- 
cution of this project by their minifters, by infe- 
rior officers, and by the foldiers themfelves, who 
received nothing but the fruits of the earth for 
their fubfiftence and the fupport of their rank. 
Hience arofe a continual folicitude to increafe thefe 
productions. This attention might have for its 
principal object, the introduétion of plenty into 
the lands of the fovereign: but his patrimony was 
fo mixed and confounded with that of his fubjects, 
that ıt was not poffible to fertilize the one’ with- 
out fertilizing the other. The people encouraged 
by thefe advantages, which left little fcope to 
their induftry, applied themfelves to labours, 
which the nature of their foil, of their. climate, 
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and of their confumiptions rendered very eafy. 
But notwithitandine all thefe advantages; notwith- 
tanding the ever active vigilance of the mapi- 
{trate 3; notwithftanding the certainty, that their 
harveits would never be ravaged by a reftlefs 
neighbour; the Peruvians never enjoyed any 
thing more than the mere neceffaries of life. We 
may venture to afferc that they would have ac- 
quired the means of diverfifying and extending 
their enjoyments, if their talents had been ex- 
cited by the introduction of rented, transferable 
and heredi.ary property. 

Tue Peruvians, though at the very fource of 
gold and filver, knew not the ufe of coin. They 
had neither commerce nor luxury; and the more 
minute arts, which owe their exiftence to the im- 
mediate wants of focial life, were in a very im- 
perfect {tate among them. They had not even 
hieroglyphics, which among all nations were the 
firft effays towards writing; and their guippos, 
which fupplied the place of writing among them, 
were net fo ufceful as the hieroglyphics of the 
Mexicans, nor even as thofe of the Iroquois. 

Bur the Peruvians having neither property, 
nor trade, nor fcarce any connection of mutual 
interet, moreover being governed by matters, 
whofe will framed all thofe tranfitory laws, which 
regulated their manners, had very little occafion 
forewriting. All their {ciences confifted in me- 
mory, and all their arts in example. They learned 
their religion and their hitory by hymns, and their 
duties and profeffions by labour and imitation. 
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THEIR legiflation was uncoubtedly very im- 
perfect and limited, fince it fuppofed the prince 
always juft and infallible, and the magiftrates pof- 
feffed of as much integrity as the prince. Among 
a civilized people who had not the art of writing, 
the laws muit have been fatal, when their cuftoms 
did not determine the application and ufe of them; 
when not only the menaich, but his deputies, a 
fuperintendant of ten, of a hundred, or of athou- 
fand, might change at pleafure the deftination of 
punifhments and rewards. Among fuch a people, 
the wifeit laws being deftitute of all precifion and 
ftability, muft infenfibly be corrupted, nor would 
there be a poffibility of reftorine them to their 
primitive character. 

The counterpoife to thefe dangers was found in 
their abfolute ignorance of gold and filver coin; 
20 ignorance, which in a Peruvian defpot rendered 
the fatal paffion of amafifing riches impoffible. It 
vas found in the conftitution of the empire, 
which had fixed the amount of the fovereign’s re- 
venue, by fettling the portion of lands that be- 
longed to him. it was found in the extremely 
{mall number and moderate nature of the wants 
of the people, which being eafily gratified, ren- 
dered them happy and attacked to the government. 
It was found in the influence of their religious 
opinions, which made the obfervation of the laws 
a matter of confcience. ‘Fhus was the defpotifm 
of the Incas foynded on a mutual confidence be- 
tween the fovereign and the people; a confidence, 
which refulted from the beneficence of the prince, 
from the conftant protection he granted to all his 
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fubjects, and from the evident intereit they 
to continue in obedience to Aim. 

A spirit of pyrrlhonifm, which hath fucceeced 
to a blind credulity, and hath been fometimes car- 
ricd to unjuftiGable lengtns, hath for fome time 
endeavoured to raife obieftions to what has been 
juit related of the laws, manncrs, and happinefs 
of antient Peru. This account hath appeared to 
fome philofophers as chimerical, and formed only 
by the naturally romantic imagination of a few 
Spaniards. But among the deftroyers of this dif- 
tincuifhed part of the new world, was there a 
fingle rufan fufficiently enlightened to invent a 
fable fo confiftent in all its parts? Was there any 
one among them humane enough to wifh to do it, 
if he had even been equal to the tafk ? Would he 
not rather have been reftrained by the fear of in- 
creafing that hatred, which fo many cruelties had 
brought on his country throughout the whole 
world? Would not the fable have been contra- 
dicted by a multitude of witnefies, who would 
have feen the contrary of what was publifhec with 
fo much pomp? The unanimous tef{timony of co- 
temporary writers, and of their immediate fuc- 
ceffors, ought to be regarded as the ftrongeft 
hiftorical demonftration what can poffibly be de- 
fired. 

Ir is not the fame with regard to thofe exag- 
gerdted relations, which the conquerors of Peru 
publifhed concerning tne grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the monuments of all kinds that they had 
found there. The defire of adding great luftre to 
the glory of their triumphs, might poffibly muif- 
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lead them. Perhaps, without being convinced 
themfelves, they ftudied to impofe cn their own 
country and on foreign nations. The frt tefti- 
monies, and thofe even were contradictory, have 
been invalidated by fucceedine accounts, and at 
lait totally deftroyed, when men of enlightened 
underftandines had vifited this celebrated part of 
the new hemiiphere. 

We muft, therefore, confider as fabulous the re- 
port of that prodigious multitude cf towns built 
with fo much labour and expence. If there were 
fo many fuperb cities in Peru, why do none exift, 
except Cufco and Quito, befides thofe the con- 
queror built? Whence comes it that we do not 
find even the ruins of any of thofe, of which fuch 
pompous defcriptions have been publifhed ? 

We muft confider as fabulous the account of 
thofe majeftic palaces deftined for the accommoda- 
tion of the Incas, in the place of their refidence 
and in their travels. The royal manfions fo much 
boafted of, were nothing but fiints placed one 
upon another, and covered with a reddifh clay. 

We muft confider as fabulous the relation of 
thofe fortified places, which defended the fron- 
tiers of the empire. Would it have been con- 
quered in fo fhort a time, if it had been furnifhed 
with fuch confiderable means of defence? M. de 
la Condamine, who vifited with that fcrupulous 
attention that diftingcuifhes him, the fort of Cafinar, 
which is the beft preferved, and the moit con- 
fiderable after that of Cufco, found it to be of 
very {mall -extent, and only ten fect high. A 
people, who knew not the ufe of pullics, could 
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hardly raife their buildings higher. The fizeof ®2 O® 


the ftones, that were employed in building thefe 
fortrefies, has not been leis exaggerated. After 
the moft careful examination, there was not found 
any one of a remarkable fize. When thefe ftones 
were to be tranfported, cords were faftened to 
them, and a number of men, pufhed, drew, and 
rolled the weight along. A nation which had 
made no greater progrefs in mechanics, could not 
execute any creat defigns. 

We muft confider as fabulous the hiftory of 
thole refervoirs, and aqueduéts, that are faid to 
have been worthy of the antient Romans. Nei- 
ther of them were ever to be found in Peru, un- 
lefs we choofe to honour with thefe magnificent 
names, certain trenches that were made wherever 
there was an opportunity on the deciivity of hills, 
to colleét rain or fpring water, and conduét it into 
the fields and vallies. 

We muft alfo confider as fabulous the difplay 
of thofe fuperb roads, which rendered communi- 
cation foeafy. The great roads of Peru wer- no- 
thing more than two rows of ftakes difpofed in a 
line, and intended for no other purpofe but to 
point out the way to travellers. ‘There was no 
road of any confequency, except that which bore 
the name of the Incas, and which traverfed the 
whole empire. This, which was the moft beau- 
tiful monument of Peru, was entirely dgftroyed 
during the civil wars of the conquerors. 

We mutt alfo confider as fabulous what has been 
faid of thofe bridges, which are fo much boafted 
of. Hiow could the Peruvians who were ignorant 
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of the method of conftructing arches, ratfe {tone 
bridges ? But had they even been acquainted with 
this art, would not their want of lime have reg- 


dered it almoft impracticable ? It is certain, how- 


ever, that the traveller was every moment ftopped 
in his paflage by a great number of torrents he 
met with among the mountains. To enable him 
to pafs thefe, along cord of ofier, on which flid a 
bafket, that held at moft four men, was extended 
from one bank to the other. The number of 
cords was afterwards multiplied, and hurdles were 
fixed upon them, by which a greater number of 
people croffed at the fame time. ‘1 he Spaniards, 
who feem born to deftroy and not to build, 
have not failed to adopt fo marvellous an in- 
vention. 

We muft alfo confider as fabulous what hath 
been written on the fignification of guippos. T hefe 
were, fay the Spaniards, regifters made of cords, 
in which, by means of different knots and dif- 
ferent colours, the Peruvians expreffed every thing 
they wifhed. The remembrance of any effenrial 
points of hiftory, manners, and ceremonies, was 
perpetuated by knots; and fmall ftrings tied to 





the principal cords recalled to their minds circum- 
fiances of lefs importance. ‘“Thefe memoirs were 
cepofited in the cuitody of officers appointed by 
puolic authority, and an entire confidence was 
placed in their integrity. In reality, thefe fin- 
ear annals exhibited no regular narrative, and 
et: 3d only ferve for certain calculations, or for 
prciexving the memory of fome particular event. 
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Tue Spaniards do not deferve more credit, 
when they tell us of thofe baths that were made 
of filver ard gold, as well as the pipes that fup- 
plied them, of thofe gardens full of trees, whoie 
flowers were of filver and the fruit gold, and where 
the eye being deceived miuttook art for nature; of 
thofe fields of maize, the ems cf which were of 
filver, and the ears of gold; of thofe bafio-relievas, 
in which the herbs and plants were fo admirably 
exhibited, that whoever faw was tempted to gather 
them; of thofe drefiles covered over with grains of 
cold more delicate than the feed of pearl, and the 
workmanfhip of which the ableft artifts of Europe 
could not have equalled. We fhall not fay, that 
thefe works were not worthy to be preferved, be- 
caufe they never have been. If the Greek ftatua- 
ries in their compofitions had only employed pre- 
cious metals, it is probable that few of the capital 
productions of Greece would have reached us, 
But if we may judge of what hath perifhed by what 
{till remains, we may be certain that the Peruvians 
had made no progrefs in the artof defigning. The 
vafes which have efcaped the ravages of time, will 
ferve as a fignal proof of the induftry of the In- 
dians to fupply their want of iron tools, but they 
wil} never be confidered as monuments of their ge- 
nius. Several figures of animals, and of infects 
in maffive gold, which were long preferved in the 
treafury of Quito, were not more perfect. We 
cannot any longer judge of them, for they were 
melted down in 1740, in order to furnifh fuccours 
for Carthagena, that was then befieged by the 
Enclfh; and there was not found in all Peru, a 
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B © OK Spaniard curious enough to purchafe a fingle piece 
VI. 
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at the bare weight. 

From what has been faid, it appears clearly, 
that the Peruvians had made fcarce any advances 
in the abftraét fciences; they even wanted words 
to exprefs moral or metaphyfical ideas. Moft of 
the {ciences depend on the progre{s of the arts, and 
thefe on accidents which do not occur naturally but 
in a courfe of feveral centuries, and of which the 
greate{t part never happen among people who 
have no intercourfe with enlightened nations. 

Ir we reduce all thefe accounts to the fimple 
truth, we {hall find that the Peruvians had arrived 
at the art of fufing gold and filver; that they even 
pofieffed the fecret, which is loft in Europe, of 
giving copper a temper like to that we give to 
íteel; but that, though they were acquainted 
with iron, they had never arrived at the know- 
ledge of forging that metal, which is the very 
foundation of all arts. T hey never conceived the 
idea of baking bricks or tiles, the materials of 
which they had always at hand. They executed 
however things lefs commodious and more difi- 
cult. The view of torrents, which they faw hol- 
lowing out beds for themfelves in rocks, probably 
gave them the idea of cutting ftones. With 
hatchets of flint, and inceffant friétion, they con- 
trived to fyuare them, to make them anfwer to 
each other, to give them the fame height, and to 
jgin them without cement. Unfortunately thete 
inftruments had not the fame effe& on wood, as 
they had upon ftone. Thus it happened, that the 
fame*men who fhaped the granite, and who drilled 
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the emeraid, never knew how to join timber by 
mortifes, tenons, and pins; it was faftened to the 
walls only by rufhes. The moft remarkable build- 
ings had only a covering of ftraw, tupported by 
poles, hke the tents of our armies. They had 
only one floor, had no light but by the entrance, 
and it confifted only of detached apartments, that 
had no communication with each other. 

Bur whatever were the arts, which the Spa- 
niards found in the country of the Incas, they 
could not prevent the empire from fubmitting to 
its conquerors. A moment of refiftance longer, 
and, perhaps, the Peruvians had been free. The 
conquerors had differences to fettle among them- 
felves, which did not admit of a divifion of their 
forces. 

Tae firit intelligence of Pizarro’s fuccefs had 
no fooner been carried to Panama, but Almagro, 
his principal aflociate, fet out with the utmoft ex- 
pedition with new adventurers to fhare the trea- 
fures, lands, and government of Peru. There 
was in this claim an appearance of equity, which 
the author of the difcovery was not difpofed to 
admit. From that time jealoufy and hatred pre- 
vailed among them. There were two chiefs, two 
parties, and two armies; and fuon after, by 
means of a forced accommodation, two govern- 
ments. 

From the collifion of thefe factions, neceffarily 
refulted difturbances of a new kind. Civil wars 
commonly originate from tyranny and anarchy. 
A power without limits, and a liberty without 
reftraint, muft produce the fame confequences. 
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The magiftrate looks upon the people only as fo 
many rebeis to his authority, and the people in 
their turns only regard him as an ufurper. Reafon 
is not fufficiently powerful to regulate claims fo 
repugnant to each other. The decifion.of rights 
is referred to the fword, and he who is victorious 
is found to have the beft caufe. 

THovucGu the interefts, which divided the Spa- 
niards in Peru, were not of fuch importance, yet 
they were attended with the fame, if not greater 
exceffes. Almagro and his adherents, had paffed 
the fea for no other purpoie than to enrich them- 
felves with the gold of the country. They had ac- 
quired lefs than their opponents, and theref6re 
wanted to wreft it from them by the fword. Whe- 
ther Pizarro thought his prefence neceflary elfe- 
where, or whether, as he himfelf faid, he felt a 
reluctance to fight againft his old friend, he com- 
mitted to his brothér Fernando the charge of con- 
quering him; and his hopes were not difap- 
pointed. Almagro was beaten, and made pri- 
foner, on the banks of the Apurimac, on the 6th 
of April 1538. The conqueror, who had private 
revenge to gratify, judged, that the author of 
thefe difturbances ought not live. This great ia- 
crifice he offered up, for the fake, as he faid, of 
the publick tranquillity. 

Tue partifans of Almagro, being difperfed by 
the death of their chief, conduéted themfelves 
with great prudence and circumfpeétion. The 
abfence of Fernando, who was gone to Europe, 
either to folicit a reward, or to juftify his feverity 
according to the difpofitions he fhould find pre- 
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dominant at the court of Madrid, appeared to P QP < 


have extinguifhed in their bofom all refentment. 
They. feemed to ftudy nothing but how to obtain 
the good-will of the perfon who had it in his 
power to difpenfe favours to all. By means of 
the confidence which they had the happinefs to in- 
fpire, they lived without moleftation, infenfibly 
drew nearer to each other, and found a chief to 
head their united forces in the fon of a man, whofe 
lofs they had never ceafed to deplore. The death 
of Francis Pizarro was folemnly and unanimoufly 
decreed among them. 

Ow the day fixed, which was in the month of 
June 1541, the confpirators at mid-day croficd 
the ftreets of Lima. They had preferred the light 
of day to the obfcurity of the night, in order 
by that means to prepoffefs the multitude in fa- 
vour of the juftice of their projects, or the juft- 
nefs of their meafures, and to prevent even an 
idea of an attempt to fruftrate them. Their ftra- 
tagem fucceeded, no one gave the alarm; and 
the conqueror of io many vat kingdoms was 
Guietly maffacred in the center of a town that he 
had founded, and whofe inhabitants were com- 
pofed of his creatures, his fervants, his relations, 
his friends, or his foldiers. Thofe whom they 


judged moft likely to revenge his death, weie | 


murdered after him: their fury fpread itfelf, and 
every one who dared to fhew himfelf in the ftreets 
and in the fquares, was regarded as an enemys 
and put to the fword. Inftantly the houfes and 
temples were filled with flaughter, and pre 
fented nothing but mangled carcafes. The fpirit 
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of avarice which induced them to confider the 
rich merely as partifans of the old government, 
was {till more furious than that of hatred, and 
became more active, more fufpicious, ang” more 
implacable. ‘The reprefentation of a place carried 
by affault by a barbarous nation, would commu- 
nicate but an imperfeét idea of that fpeétacle 
of horror which thefe ruffians now exhibited, 
who wrefted from their accomplices the booty of 
which they had difappointed them. 

Tass cruel mafiacre was followed by enormi- 
ties of another kind. The foul of young Alma- 
gro feems to have been formed for tyranny. Every 
one who had been in employment under the ad- 
veriary of his family was inhumanly profcribed. 
The antient magiftrates were depofed. The troops 
were put under the command of new officers. 
Ihe royal treafury, and the wealth of thofe who 
perifhed or were abient, were feized upon by the 
ufurper. Elis accomplices, attached to his fortune 
by being partakers of his crimes, were forced to 
give their fupport to undertakings which filled 
them with horror. Thofe among them who fuf- 
fered their uneafinefs at thefe proceedings to 
tranipire, were either put to death in private, or 
perifhed on a fcaffold. During the confufion, in 
which a revolution fo unexpected had plunged 
Peru, feveral provinces fubmitted to this montfter, 
who caufed himfelf to be proclaimed governor in 
the capital: and he marched into the heart of the 
empire to complete the reduction of every place 
that oppoied, or hefitated to acknowledge him. 
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A MULTITUDE of ruffians joined him on his 
march. His army breathed nothing but ven- 
geance and plunder: every thing gave way be- 
fore tt. If the military talents of the general had 
equalled: the ardour of his troops, the war had 
ended here. Unhappily for Almagro, he had loft 
his conduétor, John de Herrada. His inexperience 
inade him fall into the fnares that were laid for 
him by Pedro Alvares, who had put himfelf at 
the head of the oppofite party. He loft in at- 
tempting to unravel his plots; that time that he 
ought to have employed in fighting. In thefe cir- 
cumi{tances, an event which no one could have 
forefeen, happened to change the face of affairs. 

Tue licentiate Vaca di Caftro, who had been 
fent from Europe to try the murderers of old Al- 
magro, arrived at Peru. As he was appointed to 
affume the government in cafe Pizarro was no 
more, all who had not fold themfelves to the ty- 
rant haftened to acknowledge him. Uncertainty 
and jealoufy, which had for too long a time kept 
them difperfed, were no longer an obftacle to 
their re-union. Caftro, who was as refolute as if 
he had grown old in the fervice, did not fuffer 
their impatience to languifth, but inftantly led 
them againft the enemy. The two armies en- 
gaged at Chapas on the 16th of September 152, 
and fought with inextpreffible obftinacy. Victory, 
affer having wavered a long time, at the clofe of 
the day decided in favour of that party whole 
caule was the moft jut. Thofe among the re- 
bels who were moft guilty, dreading to languifh 
under difgraceful tortures, provoked the con- 
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querors to murder them, crying out like men in 
defpair, f¢ was I who killed Pizarro. "Their chief 

was taken prifener, and died on the fcaffold. 
WHILE thele fcenes of horror were trapiaétings 
in America, the Spaniards in Europe -were em- 
ployed in finding out expedients to terminate 
them; though no meafures had been taken to 
prevent them. Peru had. only been made fubjecét 
to the audience of Panama, which was too re- 
mote to iuperintend the maintenance of gocd 
order, and had too little influence to make its 
decrees re{peéted. A fupreme tribunal was then 
e{tablifhed at Lima for the difpenfation of juftice, 
which was to be invefted with authority fufficient 
to enforce and to reward a due obedience to the 
laws., Blafco Nunez Vela, who prefided in it as 
viceroy, arrived in 1544, attended by his fubor- 
dinates in office, and found every thing in the 
oft dreadful diforder. 
We mutt judge of thofe revolutions which are 
produced by civil wars, by the caufes from which 
_ they fpring. When an abhorrence of tyranny 
and the natural love of liberty ftimulate a brave 
people to take up arms, if the goodnefs of their 
caufe is crowned with fuccefs, the tranquillity that 
follows this tranfitory calamity is an æra of the 
greateit happinefs. The vigour, which hath been 
excited in the foul of every individual, manifefts 
itfelf in his manners, The {mall number of citi- 
zens who have been witnefies and intruments of 
fuch troubles, pofiefs more moral ftrength than the 
moft populous nations. Juftice and power are 
united: and every man is aftonifhed to find that 
he 
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he occupies that very place which nature had B Q p 5 


marked out for him. But when cival wars pro- 
ceed.from a corrupt fource; when flaves fight 
about Me choice ofa tyrant; when the ambitious 
contend in order to opprefs, and robbers quarrel 
for the fake of fpoil,; the peace which terminates 
thefe horrors, is fcarcely preterable to the war 
which gave them birth. Criminals affume the 
place of thofe judges who difgraced them, and 
become the oracles of thofe laws which they 
have infulted. Men ruined by their extravagan- 
cies and debaucheries infult, with an overbearing 
pomp, thofe virtuous citizens whofe patrimony 
they have invaded. In this ftate of utter con- 
fufion, the pafiions only are attended to. Avarice 
feeks to grow rich without any trouble, venge- 
ance to gratify its refentments without fear, licen- 
tioufnefs.to throw off every reftraint, and dif- 
content to occafion a total fubverfion of affairs. 
The phrenzy of carnage is fucceeded by that of 
debauchery. ‘The facred bed of innocence or of 
marriage is polluted with blood, adultery and 
brutal violence. The fury of the multitude re- 
joices in deftroying every thing it cannot enjoy ; 
and thus ina few hours perifh the monuments 
of many centuries. 

Ir fatigue, an entire lafitude, or fome lucky 
accidents fuipend thefe calamities, the habit of 
wickednefs, murder, and contempt of laws, which 
necefiarily fubfifts after fo much confufion, isa 
leaven ever ready to ferment. Generals who no 
longer have any command, licentious foldiers 
without pay, and the people fond of novelty in 
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hopes of changing their ftate for a better; this 
fituation of things, and thefe means of confufion, 
are always in readinefs for the firft factious perfon 
who knows how to avail himfelf of them. 

Suc was the difpofition of the Spaniards in 
Peru, when Nunez appeared among them. It 
was neceffary that a change fhould take place, that 
their ferocity fhould be foftened, that the men who 
had always lived in independence fhould be curb- 
ed, that infatiable avarice fhould be checked, that 
injuftice itfelf fhould be brought back to princi- 
ples cf equity, that thofe who had attended to 
nothing but their own private interefts fhould.be 
brought to concur to the public good, that ad- 
verturers who had even forgotten the name of 
their country fhould be converted into citizens, 
that property fhould be eftablifhed where before 
the Jaw of force had only been obeyed, that order 
fhould arife from the midt of confufion; in a 
word, that monfters fhould be transformed into 
men, 


So great a work would have required a pro- 
found genius, a conciliatory temper, an inflexible 
patience, extenfive views, a pliant charaéter, and 
many other qualities which are feldom united. 
Nunez had none of thefe advantages. Nature 
had only given him probity, firmnefs, and ardour; 
aiid he had taken no pains to improve thefe gifts. 
With thefe virtues, which were almoft defeéts in 
Kis fituation, he began to fulfil his commiffion, 


without regard to places, perfons, or circum- 
{tances. 
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ConTRARY to the opinion of all intelligent ai a 
perfons, who wifhed that he fhould wait for freth Tieso EP 
inftructions from Exurope, he publifhed ordinances 
which declared that the lands the conquerers had 
feized fkould not pafs to their defcendents, 
and which difpoffefied thofe who had taken part 
in the civil commotions. Al] the Peruvians, who 
had been enflaved by monks, bifhops, and per- 
fons belonging to the government, were declared 
free. Thofe who belonged to other matters, were 
to be freed from their fhackles at the death of 
their oppreffors. They could no longer be com- 
pelled to bury themfelves in the mines, nor could 
any kind of labour be exaéted from them withe 
out payment. Their tribute was fixed. The 
Spaniards who travelled on foot, were deprived of 
the right of taking three Indians to carry their 
baggage, and thofe who travelled on horfeback, 
of the right of taking five. The caciques were 
difcharged from the obligation of furnifhing the 
traveller and his retinue with provifions gratis. 
Other tyrannical eftablifhments alfo would foon 
have been profcribed, and the conquered people 
were on the eve of being fheltered under the pro- 
tection of laws, which would at leaft have tem- 
pered the rigours of the right of conqueft, if even 
they had not entirely repaired the injuftice of 
them; but it fhould feem that the Spanifh go- 
vernment was only to be unfortunate in the good 
it attempted to effedt. 

A CHANGE fo unexpected filled thofe with con- 
fternation who faw their fortunes wrefted from 
them, or who loft the flattering hope of tranfmir- 
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ting theirs to their pofterity. Even thofe who 
were not affected by thefe interefted views, being 
accuftomed to look upon the Indians as the in- 
ftruments and viétims of their avarice, Pad no 
conception that any other ideas could prevail con- 
cerning them. From aftonifhment they proceed- 
ed to indignation, murmuring, and fedition. The 
viecroy was degraded, put in irons, and banifhed 
to adefert ifland, till he could be conveyed to 
Spain. 
GoNZALES Przarro was then returned froma 
hazardous expedition, which had carried him as 
far as the river of the Amazons, and had em- 
ployed him long enough to prevent him from 
taking a part in thofe revolutions which had. fo 
rapidly fug¢ceeded each other. The anarchy he 
found prevailing at his return, infpired him with 
the idea of feizing the fupreme authority. His 
fame and his forces made it impoffible that this 
fhould be refufed him; but his ufyrpation was 
marked with fo many enermities, that Nunez was 
regretted. He was recalled from exile, and foon 
collected a fufficient number of forces ta enable 
him to take the field. Civil commotionsg wepe 
then renewed -with extreme fury by both parties. 
No quarter was afked or given on either fide. 
The Indians. took part in this, as they had done 
in the preceding wars; fome ranged themiéives 
under the ftandard of the viceroy, others under 
the banners of Gonzales. Froni fifteen to twen- 
ty thoufand of thefe unhappy wretches who were 
fcattered about in each army, dragged up tier- 
tillervs levelled the roads, Carried the baggage, 
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and deftroyed one another. ‘Their conquerors had 
taught them to be fanguinary. After a variety of 
advantages for along time alternately obtained, 
fortune. at length favoured the rebellion under the 
walls of Quito in the month of January, in the 
year 1545. Nunez and the ereateft parc of his 
men were mafflacred on this dreadful day. 


Pizarro took the road of Lima, where they 
were deliberating on the ceremonies with which 
they fhould receive him. Some officers wifhed 
that a canopy fhould be carried for him to march 
under, after the manner of kings. Others, with 
adylation ftill more extravagant, pretended that 
part of the walls’ of the town, and even fome 
houfes muft be pulled down, as was the cuftom 
at Rome, when a general obtained the honours 
of atriumph. Gonzales contented himfelf with 
making his entrance on horfeback, preceded by 
his lieutenant, who marched on foot. Four bi- 
fhops accompanied him, and he was followed by 
the magiftrates. The ftreets were ftrewn with 
flowers, andthe air refounded with the noife of 
bells and various mufical inftruments. ‘This ho- 
mage totally turned the head of a man naturally 
haughty, and of confined ideas. He fpoke and 
acted in the moft defpotic manner. 

Hap Gonzales peeled judgment and the ap- 
pearance of moderation, it would have been pof- 
fible for him to render himfelf independent. The 
priscipal perfons of his party wifhed it. The ma 
jority would have beheld this event with indiffe- 
rence, and the reft would have bees obliged to 
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confent to it. Blind cruelties, infatiable avarice, 
and unbounded pride, altered thefe difpofitions. 
Even thofe, whofe interefts were more conneéted 
with thofe of the tyrant, wifhed for a deliverer. 

SucH a deliverer arrived from Europe in the 
perfon of the hicentiate Pedro de la Gafca. The 
{quadron and the provinces of the mountains im- 
mediately declared for a perfon who was invefted 
with a lawful authority to govern them. ‘Thofe 
who lived concealed in deferts, caverns, and forefts, 
quitted their retreats to join him. Gonzales, who 
iaw no refource left to fupport him but in fome 
great atchievement, took the road of Cufco, with 
a relolution to give battle. At fome leagues dif- 
tance from this place he met the royal army, 
and attacked it on the gthof June 1548. One of 
his lieutenants feeing him abandoned at the fir 
charge by his beft foldiers, advifed him to throw 
himfelf into the enemy’s battalions, and perith 
like a Roman: but this weak man chofe rather 
to furrender, and end his life on a f{caffold. Car- 
vajal, a more able warrior, and more ferocious 
than himfelf, was quartered. This madman, when 
he was expiring, boafted that he had maffacred 
with his own hand fourteen hundred Spaniards, 
and twenty thoufanc Indians. 

SucH was the laft {cene of a tragedy, of which 
every act has been marked with blood. The go- 
vernment was moderate enough not to continue 
the profcriptions; and the remembrance of the 
horrid calamities they had fuffered, kept the Spa- 
miards in the bounds of fubjection. What ftill 
remained ofthat commotion that had been raifed 
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in their minds, infenfibly fank into a calm, like 
the agitation of waves after along and furious 
tempeit. 

Witrag regard to the Peruvians, the moft cruel 
meafures were taken to render it impoffible for 
them to rebel. Tupac Amaru, the heir of their 
laft king, had taken refuge in fome remote moun- 
tains, where he lived in peace. There he was fo 
Clofely furrounded by the troops which had been 
fent out againft him, that he was forced to fur- 
render. The viceroy Francis de Toledo caufed 
him to be accufed of feveral crimes that he had 
not committed, and for which he was beheaded 
in 1574. All the other defcendents of the Incas 
fhared the fame fate, under pretence that they had 
con{pired againft their conquerors. The horror of 
thefe enormities excited fo univerfal an indignation 
both in the old and new world, that Philip IT. 
thought himfelf obliged to difavow them; but 
the infamous policy of this prince was fo noto- 
rious, that no credit was given to this appearance 
of his juftice and humanity. 

From this execrable period, there hath only 
been one trifling infurrection in Peru. An Indian, 
of the province of Xauxa, who declared himfelf 
of the blood of the Incas was proclaimed king in 
1742. His countrymen, who flattered themfelves 
that they fhould foon recover their religion, their 
laws, their lands, and their glory, flocked in 
crowds to his ftandard: but they were beasen 
and difperfed, after having made a confiderable 
progrefs. The prifoners declared «hat this con- 
{piracy had been brooding for thirty years. A fin- 
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gular example in hiftory, and which may be re- 
garded as the moft authentic proof of the hatred 
of the Peruvians againit the Spaniards. 

Tue empire of Peru, at the time it was fub- 
dued, extended alone the South Sea, from the 
river of Emeralds to Chili, and on the:land fide 
to Popayan, according to fome geopraphers. It 
contained within its extent that famous chain 
of mountains which rifes in the Terra Magel- 
lanica, and is gradually loft in Mexico, in or- 
der to unite, as it fhould feem, the fouthern parts 
of America with the northern. Its territory, which 
is wery irregular, may be divided into three 
clafies. 

Tue principal Cordeleras form the firft: ‘the 
fummits of thefe, fays M. de la Condamine, are 
loit in` the clouds, “and almoft all of them are 
covered with enormous raafies of fnow as old as 
the world. From feveral of thefe fummits, which 
have in part tumbled down, and from thefe im- 





-menfe heaps of {now, torrents of fmoak and flame 


iffue. Such are the funimits of Colopaxi, Ton- 
gourargua, and Sangai. The greateft part of the 
reft have formerly been volcanos, or will, proba- | 
bly, -one day become fuch. Hiftory has only pre- 
{erved to us the æra of their eruptions fince the 
difcovery of America; but the pumice ftones, 
the calcined-earths-with which they are ftrewn, 
and the evident veftiges that the flame hath left, 
ase authentic teftimonies of the'reality of former 
eruptions : their height is prodigious. 
CAYAMBOYR, which is fituated directly uier 
the- equator, and Ai\tifona, which is only five 
leagues 
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leagues diftant from it to the fouth, are more 
than three thoufand toifes high, reckoning from 
the level of the fea; and Chimboraco, which is 
near 3220 toifes high, furpafies by one third the 
altitude of the Peak of “Teneriffe, the highett 
mountain of the old hemilfphere. Puitchincha and 
Caracon, where the French Academicians made 
moft of their obfervations with regard to the 
figure of the earth, have only 2430 and 2470 
toifes of abfolute height; and this is the higheft 
mountain that was ever afcended. Eternal fnows 
have hitherto rendered fummits of greater altitude 
inacceffible. 

From this boundary, which is where the fnow 
never melts, not even in the torrid zone, one 
hardly fees, in defcending an hundred or an hun- 
dred and fifty toifes down, any thing except nak- 
ed rocks or dry fands: a littl lower, one may 
perceive fome mofs that covers the rochs, various 
kinds of heath, which though green and damp, 
make a clear fire; round hillocks of fpungy earth, 
on which grow fimail radiated and ftarry plants, 
whofe petals are like the leaves of yew. ‘1 hrough- 
out the whole of this fpace, the fnow is only tem- 
porary, but it continues fometimes whole weeks 
and months. Lower ftiJl. the ground is com- 
monly covered with a fort of loofe grais, which 
rifes a foot anda half high, or two feet. This 
{fpecies of hay is the proper characteriflic that 
diftinguifhes the mountains which the Spaniards 
call Paramos. ‘They only give this name to heath, 
or fuch uncultivated ground that is too high for 
wood to grow on it, or where the rain feldom 
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B a K falls ocherwife than in the form of fnow, though 
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it immediately melts. And lattly; in defcending 
{titl lower, to the height of about two thoufand 
toiles above the level of the fea, one fees it fome- 
times {now and fometimes rain. 

WHEN we come down from thefe mountains; 
we find others that are lefs confiderable, which 
occupy the middle of Peru. The fummit of thefe 
is commonly cold, barren; and full of mines. 
The vwallies between them are covered with nu- 
merous flocks, and feem to offer to agriculture 
the moft copious harvefts. There are feldom 
above two months of winter here; and in the 
greateít heat, we need only pafs out of the fun 
into the fhade to enjoy the temperate zone. This 
tapid alternative of fenfation is not, however, 
invariable in a climate, which by the difpofition 
alone of the ground often changes in the courfe 
of a league. But let it be as ir will, ic is always 
found healthy. There is no malady peculiar to 
thefe countries, and thofe of our climate feldonr 
prevail there: An European vefiel, however; in 
719 brought thither an epidemic diforder, which 
carried off a great number of Spaniards and 
Meftees, and above two hundred thoufand Indians. 
A more fatal prefent ftill which thefe people have 
teceived in exchange for their gold, is the fmall- 
pox. It fhewed icfelf here for the firf€ time in 
t588, and has not failed fince to make at inter- 
vals inexpreffible ravages. 

‘HE people are.not lefs expofed to this fatal 
diftemper on the coafts known by the name of 
valleys. ‘Fheir temperature is not the fame as 
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is elfewhere found in the fame latitude. Ic 1s 
very agreeable; and though the four feafons of 
the year are fenfibly felt here, there is none that 
can with propriety be deemed inconvenient. The 
winter is *the moft ftrongly marked. This has 
been accounted for by the winds of the fouth 
pole, which bring along with them the imprefiion 
of thofe fnows and that ice, from which they 
firft came: but this they preferve only in paré, 
becaufe they blow while a thick fog lies upon the 
earth. In reality, thefe groís vapours never re- 
gularly rife but towards noon, but it is feldom 
that they difperfe. The fky commonly continues 
{> much covered with them, that the rays of 
the fun, which fometimes appear, cannot but in 
a very flight manner mitigate the cold. 

WHATEVER may be the caufe of fo regular a 
winter under the torrid zone, it is certain that 
thefe valleys, which are covered with heaps of fand, 
are abfolutely barren for a fpace of more than an 
hundred leagues, from Truxilio to Lima. The 
reft of the coait is lefs fandy, but it is ftill too 

such fo to be fruitful. No fields are there found 
that can be ftyled fertile, except in fuch lands as 
are watered by the ftreams which defcend from the 
mountains. 

Rarn might contribute to impart to the foil 
the fertility of which it is deftitute, but it 1s never 
known to rain in lower Peru. Natural philofophy 
has exerted its efforts to difcover the caufe ofea 
phznomenon fo extraordinary. May it not be 
attributed to the fcuth-weft wind which prevaus 
there the greateft part of the year, and to the pro- 
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digious height os the mountains, whole fur mit is 
covered with eternal ice? “ihe country fituated 
between both, being continucl,y cooled on one 
fide and continually heated on the other, main- 
tains fo equal a temperature, that the clouds which 
riie, can never be condented fo far as to be relolv- 
eclinto water. To this it is owing, that the houfes, 
though only built of crude brick ar ot earth mixed 
with a lictle grais} are of eternal duration. ‘Their 
covering is only a fimple matting, placed horizon- 
tally with a layer of afhes an inch decep above, to 
ablorb the moifture of the foz. 

THe iame reafons that prevent its raining in 
the valleys, undoubtedly alfo hinder ftcrms. Thofe 
of their inhabitants who never travelled in the 
mountains, are perfect ftranzers to thunder and 
lichtning. T hcir terror is equal to their attonifh- 
ment, when out cf their count:y they firft behold 
fo uncommon a {peétacle. 

Bur they have a phznomenon much more 
dangerous and dreadful, and which in its conte- 
quences leaves much deeper impreffions im the 
human imagination than thunder and the ravages 
that accompany it. Earthquakes, which in other 


-countries are fo rare that whole generations pafs 


without beholding one are io commen in the 
valleys of Peru, that they have there contracted 
an habit of reckoning them as a feries of dates ; 
and they are fo much the more memorable, as their 
f#equent return, does not diminifh their violente. 
There are few places on this extenfive coaft, which 
prefent not moft dreadful monuments of thete 
horrible convulfions of the carth. 
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THis phenomenon, which is ever itregulat a #2 K 
its fudden returtis, is however announced by very ~-r 
perceptible omens. When the fhock is confider- 
able, it is preceded by a murmur in the air, the 
hoife of which is like that of heavy rain falling 
fron a cloud that fuddenly burfts and difcharges 
its waters. This noife feems to be the effeét of a 
vibration of the air which is agitated in different 
directions. ‘Khe birds are then aobferved to dart 
in their fight. Neither their tails nor their wings 
ferve them any longer as oars and helm to fwim 
in the fluid of the fkies.- They dafh themfelves in 
pieces againit the walls, the trees, and the rocks, 
whether it be that this vertigo of nature dazsies 
and confufes them, or that the vapours of thg 
earth take away their ftrength and power tg com- 
rand their movements, 

Fo this tumult in the air is added the rumbling 
of the earth, whofe cavities and deep recefies re- 
echo each others noifes. The dogs anfwer thefe 
previous tokens of a general diforder of nature by 
howling in an extraordinary manner, The animals 
ftop, and by a natural inftinét fpread out their legs 
that they may: not fall. Upon thefe indications, 
the inhabitants inftantly run out af their houfes, 
with terror impreffed on their countenances, and 
fy to fearch in the enclofures of public places, or 
in the fields, an afylum from the fall of their roofs. 
The eries of children, the lamentations of women, 
the fudden darknefs of an unexpected nights; every 
thing combines to aggravate the tod real evils of 
a dire calamity which fubverts every thing, by the 
excruciating tortures of the imagination, which ig 
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diireficd and confounded, and lofes in the cone 
templation of this diforder, the thought and cou- 
rage to remedy It. . 

A LAND, however, fo unfteady on its bafis, was 
inhabited. Amidft thefe horrors of nature, which 
might feem calculated to make tyrants and flaves 
equally ferocious and brutal, was formed a flourifh- 
ing empire. Its population cannot reafonably be cal- 
led in queftion, when we behold felf-evident proofs 
that this happy people had covered with their 
colonies all the provinces that they had conquered; 
when we attend to the aftonifhing number of men 
engaged in the fervice of government, and deriving 
their fubfifttence from the ftate. Such a number 
of perfons employed, neceffarily imply an immenfe 
population, in order to maintain with the produc- 
tions of the earth a very numerous clafs of inha- 
bitants, who are not themfelves concerned in cul- 
tivation. 

By what fatality, then, hath it happened that Peru 
is now fuch a defert? By tracing things to their 
origin, we find that thofe who conquered the 
coaits of the: South Sea, being ruffians, without 
birth, education, and principle, originally com - 
mitted greater enormities than the conquerors of 
New Spain. The mother country was a longer 
time before fhe checked their ferocity, which was 
continually fomented by thofe long and cruel civil 
wars, that fucceeded the conqueft. A fyftem of 
oppreffion was afterwards eftablifhed, the progrefs 
e which it s proper to examine, with whatever 
horror it may infpire us 
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Vue Peruvians were at firt deprived of their 
poffefions, as the Mexicans had been, Only a 
part of thofe lands, which, in the times of the Incas, 
had been confecrated to public occafions, was Jcft 
to them im common. ‘This portion hath been 
gradually diminifhed by the ufurpations of power- 
ful people, and efpecially by the monks. The 
produce of the lands that remain for the niainte- 
mance of the infirm, the aged, the widows, and 
orphans, is not more refpected; the greateft part 
of it is colleéted in the granaries of their op- 
prefiors. 

Tue liberty of the Indians underwent the fame 
fate as their property. Thofe who were the flaves 
of government, and were employed in the labours 
indifpenfably necefiary for new eftablifhments, were 
ill fed and ill cloathed, When there was no longer 
any occupation for them, they were transferred ta 
private perfons, whofe fiefs ftood in need of hands 
to cultivate them. J[n truth, thefe new matters 
were obliged to retain them in their fervice only 
fix months, after which they might return to their 
cottages ; but avarice foon found means to render 
a tranfient fervitude perpetual. The wages regy- 
lated for thefe unhappy wretches, were iniufficienr, 
They were tempted by advance money, which their 
neceflity led them to accept. From that time the 
greateft part of them found themfelves engaged 
for life ; becaufe they had no right of going away 
rill they had paid the debts which they contracted, 
which their poverty rendered it impodfMfible for them 
eyer to do. Tyranny was carried to great lengths 
again{t this fpecies of infolvent debtors, who had 
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a family; for they put them in prifon. In order 
to obrain their enlargement, their wives and their 
children were fecurity for them, and thefe became 
as many new flaves. “Thus it was that the yoke 
of flavery was perpetuated. The fole confidera- 
tion that could have ferved as a check to this 
barbarity was, that while the Spaniards had thefe 
Indians, they could not have other flaves, but it 
was always of fingular utility to keep men whom 
they had formed for every purpofe they wanted 
them; efpecially manufacturers, whom it would 
always be dificult, often impoffible to replace. 
WHILE moft of the Peruvians belonging to the 
crown fell in this manner into a ftate of fervitude, 
thofe who had been reduced into fubjection at the 
time of the conqueft were ftill more wretched. 
Though the mafter of the diftriét where they dwelt 
had no right to exact of them any thing except a 
tribute, which he fhared with the treafury, he ap- 
propriated to himfelf all their labour. Oppreffion 
was carried to fuch lengths, that it rouzed the at- 
tention of the government. It hath gradually 
fuppreffed all this defpotifm of individuals, and 
there was nothing of it remaining in 1750. ‘The 
Indians, however, who feemed to be reftored to 
liberty by this new arrangement, have only changed 
the yoke. They have been deitined to fill up the 
vacancy of the A@tayos or royal Indians, who 
perifhed in the fervice of thofe to whom they were 
configned, and their condition is as wretched as it 
was before. 
INDEPENDENT Of this methodical and legal op- 
oreMfion whicte is exercifed upon the whole nation, 
there 
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there are a number of particular cruelties at which 
Humanity no lefs recoils. It is exprefly prohibited 
by law, that the Peruvians fhould be obliged to 
work in the fubterraneous mines, and yet there is 
no miner, who by his influence or by his profufion 
cannot compel them to it. Thefe unhappy beings 
are condemned to pay 26 livres 5 fous * of a poll 
tax from eighteen years of age to fifty, throughout 
the greateft part of Peru: the farmers exaé& this 
enormous tribute beyond the term fettled, and 
even exact it twice a year, when the acquittances 
have been miflayed. Every proprietor of land 
whe hath killed an Indian by overworking him, 
or letting him want neceffaries, is obliged to lofe 
another flave out of the number he is allowed to 
keep; and there are not, perhaps, two inftances 
even of this flight punifhment for a crime which 
is repeated every day. The law obliges all the 
inhabitants of a village to be enrolled, in order to 
fulfill in their turn the obligation impofed on the 
community ; this deftination is never fulfilled, un- 
leís by thofe who are incapable of redeeming them- 
felves from the oppreffion. When a Spaniard hath 
ceded a portion of land to a Peruvian in order to 
hx him on his eftate, he has no right to deprive 
him of it ’till the claufes of the contract have been 
declared by law to be violated: the pertons in 
power defpite thete forms, and refume their poffef- 
fons- whenever their interefts or caprices prompr 
them to it. Travellers who are obliged to rake 
nothing but by mutual confent, boldly feize every 
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thing that they find inthe huts. This continual 
pillage prevents the Indians from having any thing, 
even commen neceffaries. They fow no maize, 
but what is abfolutely neceffary for them, and they 
conceal it in fecret caverns. The heads of a 
family peffefs alone the fecret of this depofit, and 
go every eight days there to fetch provifions for 
the week. In fine, the corregidors have for the 
moft part appropriated to themiclves the exclufive 
right of felling to the Indians of their diftrict the 
merchandife of Europe, and they either make 
them pay an exorbitant price for it, or oblige 
them to purchafe what they do not want. 

Ir the court of Madrid pretends that it has pre- 
vented thefe flagrant enormities by giving the 
Peruvians a Spanifh proteétor, who is obliged to 
defend them, and a cacique of the country who 
is Charged with the management of their affairs, 
it is deceived. The protector annually receives 
trom each of them 12 fous *; and the cacique fix 
fous and a half- in his particular juriidiction ; 


and this 1s the only reformation that has been 


nade. The protector fells the Indians to any that 
will purchafe them, and the cacique is too much 
debafed to be able to oppofe this oppreffion. 
RELIGION has not more power than the laws, 
yt has fill lefs. The clergy are the ereateft ene- 
inies the Peruvians have. They make them work 
without paying them; and beat them unmercifully 
for the moft trifling caufes. When any of thefe 
wnhappy wretches hath not obferved his inftruc- 
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tions, he is directly punifhed ; and blows are the ® 
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paternal correction which thefe paftors inflict. ~~ 


No one prefumes to approach them without fome 
prefent. They have permitted their parifhioners 
to continue fuch of their ancient fuperftitions as are 
ufeful to the church, as, for iniftance, the cuftom 
of carrying a great deal of provifions to the tombs 
of the dead. The clergy fix an arbitrary price 
upon their functions, and they have always fome 
pious i. ventions which give them occafion to exact 
new duties. The collections of the monks are real 
military executions. Phey are a fpecies of plunder 
committe by authority, and almoft always ac- 
companied with violence. This conduct could not 
fail to render chriftianity odious to the Indians. 
Thefe people goto church as they do to the labours 
impofed upon them, execrating thofe foreign 
‘barbarians who overwhelm both their bodies and 

their fouls with intolerable vokes and burdens. 
Tuey have in general preferved the religion of 
their anceftors; and even in the great towns, 
where they are under the eyes of their tyrants, they 
have folemn days on which they affume their an- 
tient drefs, and carry along the {treets the images 
of the fun and moon. Some among them repre- 
ient a tragedy, the fubjgcét of which is the death 
of Atabalipa. “The audience, who begin with 
fhedding tears, are afterwards tranfported into a 
kind ot madnefs. It feldom happens in thefe 
tceftivals, but thart fome Spaniard is flain. Ort 
day, perhaps, this tragedy wili end in the maffacre 
ot the whole race of the murderers at Atabalipa ; 
nd the prietts who facrificed him will, in their 
a a$- tCüriig 
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B cae K turn become victims for all the blood which they 





caufed to be fhed on the altar of a God of peace. 

Tar Peruvians are moreover an inftance of that — 
profound {tupidity, into which it is in the power 
cf tyranny to plunge men. They are fallen into 
a liftlefs and univerfal indifference. Can it be pof- 
fible that thefe people fhould have any kind of 
attachment, whofe religion once elevated the foul, 
and from whom the moft abject flavery has taken 
away every fentiment of greatnefs and glory t The 
riches, which their country hath offered them, do 





not tempt them, luxury, to which nature invites 


them, has no attraction for them. They eare even 
infenfible to honours. ‘They are whatever one 
pleafes, without any ill humour, or choice, caciques 
or maiayos, the objects of diftinction or of public 
derifion. They have loft all their paffions. That 
of fear itfelf has often no effeét on them, through 
the little attachment they have to life. . They in- 
toxicate themfelves, and dance; thefe are all the 
pleafures they have, when they are able to forget 
their mifery.. Indolence is their predominant ha- 
bit. J am not. bumgry, they fay to the — who 
would pay them for their labour. 

Sucu is the condition of almoft all nations that 
bave no property. In hot countries, where one 
may live at a {mall expence, where the-earth pives 
much, and requires little, every man, “who can 
but fubfift without ever being in poffeffion of any 
property, pafies his life in eafe and begaary; and 
seither labours for the morrow, nor for pofterity, 
Phe univerfal fault of bad governments, and they 
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are almoft all fo, is in the legiflative code with re- 
gard to the article of property. It fhould either be 
Yaid that none ought to be admitted, or the moft 
exact equilibrium that is poffible ought to be 
maintained’ in this focial balance. But of all legif- 
lations, the moft deftructive and the leaft perma- 
ment is that of a nation compofed of rich and 
indolent proprietors, and flaves that are poor 
and overburdened. It foon becomes only one 
general fyftem of idlenefs: cruelties, gidbets, and 
tortures on one fide; hatred, poifon, and infur- 
rection on the other; the ruin and deftruction of 
both ; the-perdition and diffolution of fociety. 
THE empire of Peru was reduced to fuch a ftate 
of depopulation as rendered it neceffary that ic 
fhould be fupplied by the purchafe of a foreign 
race; but this mode of raifing fupplies, which 
was dictated by the refinement of European bar- 
barity, was more prejudicial to Africa than ufeful 
to the country of the Incas. “The Spaniards do 
not derive from it all the advantages with which 
they had flattered themfelves. “he government 
hath thought proper to throw obftacles in its way 
by monopolies and taxes, which it ever impofes on 
vices as well as on virtues, on induftry and idle- 
nefs, on good and bad projects, on the right of 
exercifing oppreffions, and the permiffion of being 
exempted from them, on the power of putting the 
laws, in execution, and the privilege of infringing 
or eluding them. Independent of thefe exceffive 
duties laid on the introduétion of negroes into 
Peru, it was necefiary to receive them from an 
exclufive charter, and from foreign hands to im- 
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port them acrois immenfe feas and unwholefome 
climates, and to undergo the expence of feveral 
embarkations. Neceffity, ftronger than thefe ob- 
ftacles, has however multiplied this fpecies of men 
inore at Peru than at Mexico. There is alfo a 
much greater number of Spaniards there, for the 
following reafons. 

Ar -the time when the firft conquefts were made, 
when emigrations were moft frequent, the country 
of the Incas had a much greater reputation for 
riches than New Spain, and in reality for a long 
time much more confiderable treafures were 
brought away from it. The defire of partaking 
of them muft neceffarily draw thither, as was 
really the cafe, a greater number of Caftilians. 
‘Though they all almoft went over there, with the 
hope of returning to their country to enjoy the 
fortune they might acquire, yet the majority of 
them fettled in the colony. They were induced 
to this by the foftnefs of the chmate, the falubrity 
of the air, and the goodnefs of rhe provifions. 
Mexico prefented not the fame advantages, and 
did not give them reafon to expect fo much inde- 
pendence as a land infinitely more remote from 


the mother-country. 
Cusco attracted the conquerors in multitude. 


They found this capital built on a ground that was 
very irregular, and divided into as many quarters 
as there. were provinces in the empire. Each of 
ihe inhabitants might follow the ufages of his na- 




















tive country; But every body was obliged to con- 


torm to the worfhip eftablifhed by the founder of 
the monarchy. ‘There was no edifice that had 


any 
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any grandeur, elegance, or convenience; be- 
caufe the people were ignorant of the firft 
elements of architecture. The magnificence of 
what they called the palace of the fovereign, 
of the princes of. the blood, and of the greas 
men of his empire, confifted in the profufion 
of the metals that were lavifhed in decorating 
them. The temple of the fun was diftinguifhed 
above all other edifices; its walls were incrufted 
or fheathed with gold and filver, ornamented with 
divers figures, and loaded with the idals of all the 
Nations whom the Incas had enlightened and 
fubdued. 

PROFLIGATE and idle —_ have proftituted 
thefe rich metals to other fuperftitions; fubftitut- 
ed to the ufeful prejudices of the climate others 
of a more deftructive kind, and expelled the na- 
tural errors fuited to the turn of the inhabitants, 
by foreign tenets, highly abfurd in themfeives, 
as well as repugnant to the Auman mind and to 
every focial tte. The fame fatality which fub- 
verts the univerfe, the ocean, the land, empires 
and nations ; which alternately diffules on the globe 
the enlightening fpirit of the arts, and the dark- 
nefs of ignorance, which: tranfplants men and 
opinions, as the winds and currents drive fifh 
and fea-weeds on the fhere: thts fame deftiny 
has decreed that a fet of proud menks, enervated 







































at.once by indolence and voluptuoufnefs, fhould. 


infolently indulge themfelves in eafe upon the 
afhes of the virtuous Incas, in the center of an 
empire formerly fo bleffed under thefe legiflators. 
This deplorable revolution does not hinder the 

Peruvians, 
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Peruvians, who in general have the greareft aver- 
fion for living in cities, becaufe inhabited by Spa- 
niards, from voluntarily chufing to refide at Cufco. 
They ftilllove to behold that venerable place, from 
which thofe holy laws originated that rendered 
their anceftors fo happy. The remembrance of this 
infpires them with an elevation of foul; and they 
are found to be lefs ftupid on this celebrated ipat, 
than in other parts of their empire. 
On a hill north of the capital was a citadel, 
which the incas had built with much care, time, 
labour, and expence. The Spaniards long fpoke 
of this monument of Peruvian incuftry withe a 
{pirit of admiration that impofed upon all Eu- 
rope. We have feen the ruins of this fortrefs, 
and the marvellous has difappeared: nothing has 
remained but the aftomfhment, which muft ne- 
ceffarily be occafioned by the fight of the enor- 
mous maffes of ftone, which have been brought 
from aconfiderable diftance, without the affiftance 
ef levers and other machines that are known to 
miore enlightened nations. 

Four leagues from this fortrefs we meet with 
a delicious valiey, where the Incas and the great 
men of the empire Had their country -houfes. 
This enchanting retreat, fo well preferves its re- 
putation, that the richeft inhabitants of Cuico 
believe, there is fomething deficient in their fy- 
item of happinefs when they cannot purchaféa 
piece of ground there. ‘The fick ordinarily re- 
pair thither in fearch of health, and it rarely hap- 
pens but they find tr. 
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As it was nota folicitude for their own preferva- 
tion which occupied the Spaniards at firft, they 
had no fooner pillaged the immenfe riches which 
had been amafled at Cufco for four centuries, 
than they,went in great numbers in 1534, un- 
der the order of Sebaftian de Benalcazar, toa 
undertake the deftruction of Quito. The other 
towns and boroughs of the empire were over- 
run with the fame {pirit of rapine; and the 
citizens and the temples were plundered in all 
Parts. | 

Tuose of the conquerors who did not take 
up their refidence in the fettlements which they 
found already formed, built towns on the fea- 
coalts, where before there were none; for the 
fterility of the foil had not permitted the Peru- 
vians to multiply much there; and they had not 
been induced to remove thither from the extre- 
mity of their country, becaufe they failed very 
little. Paita, Truxillo, Callao, Pifca, and Arica 
were the roads, which the Spaniards deemed moft 
convenient for the communication they intended 
te eftablifh among themfelves and with the mo- 
ther country. The different pofitions of thefe new 
cities determined the degree of their profperity. 

Tuose which were afterwards built in the in- 
land parts of the country were not ereétcd in 
regions which prefented a fertile foil, copious har- 
velts, excellent paftures, a mild and {falubrious 
climate, and all the conveniences of life. Thete 
places, which had hitherto been fo well cultivated 
by a numerous and flourifhing people, were now 
totally difregarded. Very fcon they exhibited only 
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a deplorable picture of a horrid defert; and this 
wildnefs muft have been more melancholy and 
hideous than the dreary afpect of the earth before 
the origin of focieties. The traveller, who was 
led by accident or curiofity into thefe defolate 
plains, could not forbear abhorring the barba. 
rous and bloody authots of thefe devaftations, 
while he reflected that it was not owing even 
to the cruel illufions of glory and to the fanati- 
cifm of conqueft, but to the ftupid and abject 
defire of gold, that they had facrificed fo much 
more real treafure, and fo numerous a popula. 
tion. 


Tars infatiable thirft af gold, which neither ata 
tended to fubfiftence, fafety, nor policy, was the 
only motive for eftablifhinge new fettlements, fome 
of which have been kept up, while feveral have 
decayed, and others have been formed in their 
ftead. The fate of them all has correfponded 
with the difcovery, progrefs, or declenfion of the 
mines to which they were fubordinate. 

FEWER errors have been committed in the 
means of procuring provifions. The natives had 
hitherto lived hardly on any thing elfe but maize, 
fruits, and pulfe, for which they had ufed no 
other feafoning except falt and pimento. Their 
liquors, which were made from diff-rent roots, 
were more diverfified ; of thefe the chica was the 
mo{t ufual; which is made from maize fozszked 
in water, and taken out of the veel when it 
begins to fprout. It is dried in the fun, then 
parched a litfle, and at laft eround. The four, 
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after it has been well kneaded, is put with water 
into large pitchers. The fermentation may be 
expected in two or three days, and muft not con- 
tinue longer. The great inconvenience of this 
drink, which, when ufed immoderatcly, infallibly 
Intoxicates, is, that it will not keep more than 
eight days without turning four. Its tafte is nearly 
that of the moft indifferent kind of cvder. It is 2 
refrefhing, nourifhing, and aperitive liquor. Fhe 
Indians, who are never troubled with fuppreffions 
of urine, are faid to owe that advantage to the 
ufe of this. drink. 

THE conquerors were not fatisfied either with 
the liquors or with the food of the people they 
had fubdued. They imported vines from the old 
world, which foon multiplied fufficiently in the 
fands of the coafts at Ica, Pifca, Nafca, Moque- 
qua, and ‘Truxillo, to furnifh the colony with the 
wine and brandy it wanted. Olives fucceeded fill} 
better, and yielded a great abundance of oil, 
which was much fuperior to that of the mother- 
country. Other fruits were tranfplanted with the 
fame fuccefs. Sugar fucceeds fo well that none of 
any other growth can be compared to that which 
is Cultivated in thefe parts where it never rains. 
Inthe inland country wheat and barley were fown ; 
and at length all the European quadrupeds were 
foon found grazing at the foot of the mountains. 

Tuts was a confiderable ftep, but there ftill rea 
mained much more to be done. After they haet 
provided for a better and a greater choice of fub- 
fiftence, the next care of the Spaniards was to 
have adrefs more commodious and mare agreeable 
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than that of the Peruvians. ‘Thefe were, however, 
better clothed than any other American nation. 
They owed this fuperiority to the advantage whicly 
they alone pofiefied of having the lama and the 
pacos, domeflic animals which ferved them for 
this ufe. 

THe lama is an animal four feet high, and five 
or fix in length; of which its neck alone takes up 
one half. Its head is well made, with large eyes, 
a long {ineut, and thick lips. Its mouth has no 
incifors in the upper jaw. Its feet are cloven like 
thofe of the ox, but furnifhed with a fpur behind, 
which enables it to faften itfelf on the fides of {tgep 
places, where it delights to climb. Its wool, which 
is fhort on its back, but grows long on its fides 
and under the belly, conftitutes part of its ufeful- 
nefs. Though very falacious, thefe animals co- 
pulate with great difficulty. In vain the female 
proftrates herfelf to receive the male, and invites 
him by her fighs; they are fometimes a whole day 
groaning, grumbling, and ineffectually attempting 
enjoyment, if men do not help them to fulfil the 
defire of nature. Thus feveral of our domeftic 
animals, that are chained, broken, forced, and 
re{trained in all their free{t motions and fenfations, 
lofe through ineffectual efforts the principles of 
generation while they are confined in ftables, if 
care and attention does not fupply the place of 
that liberty, of which they have been deprived. 
The females of the lama have oniy two dugs, 
never more than two young, commonly but one, 
which follows the dam immediately after its birth; 
if is of avery quick growth, and its life of fhort 
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duration. At three years old it propagates its 
{pecies, preferves its vigour till twelve, then de- 
cays till it reaches fifteen, being worn out by 
labour. 

‘Tue lamas are employed as mules, in carrying: 
on their backs loads of about an hundred weight. 
They move with a flow but firm pace at the rate of 
four or five leagues a day, in countries that are 
impracticable to other animals; defcending through 
gullies and climbing up rocks, where men cannot 
follow them. After four or five days journey, 
they reft of their own accord for twenty-four 
hours. 

Nature has formed them for the people of 
that climate where they are produced, mild and 
phlegmatic, moderate and prudent, like the A- 
mericans. When they ftop; they bend their 
knees and ftoop their body in fuch a manner as 
not to difcompofe their burthen. As foon as they 
hear their driver whittle, they rife with the fame 
care, and proceed on their journey. They browfe 
on the grafs they find in their way, and chew the 
cud at night, even when afleep, reclining on their 
breaít, with their feet doubled under their belly. 
They are neither difpirited by fafting nor drudgery, 
while they have any ftrength remaining 3; but when 
they are totally exhaufted or fall under their bur- 
den, itis to no purpofe to harrafs and beat theni: 
they will continue obftinately ftriking their heads 
againft the ground, firit on one fide, then on the 
other, till they kill themfelves. They never de- 
fend themfelves either with their feet or teeth: 
and in the height of their indignation content 

Vou Il. M m themfelves 
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themfelves with only {pitting in the face of thofe 
who infult them. 

THE pacos is to the lama what the afs is to the 
horfe, a fubordinate fpecies, fmaller in fize, with 
fhorter legs, and a flat {nout but of:the fame 
difpofition, the fame manners and the fame con- 
{ticution as the lama; made like the lama, to 
carry burthens, but more obftinate in its ca- 
prices, perhaps, becaufe it is weaker. 

‘Turse animals are fo much the more ufeful to 
man, as their fervice cofts him nothing. Their 
thick furr fupplies the place of a pack faddle. 
The little grafs, which they find along the road, 
fuffices for their food, and furnifhes thean with a 
plentiful and frefh faliva, which exempts them 
from the neceffity of drinking. 

Amonc the lamas, there are fome of a wild 
fpecies called guanacos, which are ftronger, more 
fprightly, and more nimble than the domettic la- 
mas; running like the ftag and climbing like the 
wild goat, covered with fhort wool, and of a 
fawn colour, Though free, they like to colleé& 
in herds to the number fometimes of two or three 
hundred. If they fee a man, they furvey him at 
firft with an air of greater aftonifhment than cu- 
riofity ; then fnuffing up the air and neighing, 
they run all together to the fummit of the moun- 
tains. Thefe animals feek the north, travel on 
the ice, and fojourn within the regions of fnow, 
dreading the heat of the low lands; they are vi- 
gorous, and appear in vaft numbers on the Sierras, 
which are of the fame height as the Cordeleras ; 
{mall in fize, and difficult to be found in the 
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heaths, which are at the bottom of the mountains. 
When they ar- hunted for their fleece, if they gain 
the ‘rocks, nether hunters nor dogs can ever 
catch them. 

THE vicunas, a fpecies of wild pacos, are ftill 
fonder of the fummits of mountains, the fnow 
and the ice. Their wool is longer, thicker fet, 
and much finer than that of the guanatcos. Its 
colour refembles that of dried rofes, and fo fixed 
by nature, that it cannot be altered in the hands 
of thofe who are employed in working it. The 
vicunas are fo timid, that their fear itfelf makes 
them an eafy prey to the hunter. Men furround 
them and drive them into narrow defiles, at the 
end of which they have fufpended pieces of cloth 
or linen on cords, that are raifed three or four feet 
from the ground. Thefe rags being agitated by 
the wind, ftrike fuch terror into them, that they 
{tand crowded and fqueezed one againft another, 
fuffering themfelves to be killed rather than fly. 
But.if there happens to be among the vicunas, a 
guanaco, which being more adventurous leaps over 
the cords, they follow it and efcape. 

ALL thefe animals belong fo peculiarly to South 
America, and efpecially to the higheft Cordeleras, 
that they are never feen on the fide of Mexico, 
where the height of thefe mountains is confiderably 
diminuhed. Attempts have been made to propa- 
gate the breed in Europe, but they have all died 
The Spaniards, without reflecting, that thefe ani- 
mals even in Peru ittelf fought the coldeit parts, 
tranfported ¢hem to the burning plains of Afda- 
Infia. They might, poffibly, have fucceg¢ded at 
Mm 2 the 
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the foot of the Alps or the Pyrenees. ‘This con- 
jecture of M. de Buffon, to whom we are indebted 
for fo many ufeful and profound obfervations on 
animals, is worthy the attention of ftatefimen, 
whofe fteps ought always to be guided by the 
lights of philofophy. 

Tue flefh of the lamas, when they are young, is 
good eating. The fkin of the old ones ferves the 
Indians for fhoes, and the Spaniards for harnefs. 
The guanacos may alfo be eaten; but the vicunas 
are only fought after for their fleece, and for the 
bezoar that they produce. 

In general, the wool of the lamas, patos, gua- 
nacos, and vicunas was ufefully employed by the 
Peruvians, before the conqueft. The inhabitants 
of Cufco made tapeftry of it for the ufe of the 
court, in which flowers, birds, and trees were pretty 
well imitated. It ferved alfo to make mantles, 
which were worn over a fhirt of cotton. It is 
cuftomary to tuck them up in order to have the 
arms free. The principal people faftened them 
with gold and filver clafps, their wives with pins 
made of thefe metals, ornamented with emeralds, 
and the common people with thorns. In hot 
countries, the mantles of perfons of diftinétion 
weie made of Sine cotton, and dyed with various 
colours. The common people, in the fame cli- 
mate, had no cloathing at all except a girdle that 
was compofed of the filaments of the bark of a 
ce, and ferved to cover thofe parts nature in- 
tended fhould be concealed. 

AFTER tte conqueft all the Indians were 
obliged tu wear cloaths. As the oppreffion under 

which 
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which they groaned, did not allow them to exercife 
their former induftry, they contented themfelves 
with. the coarfer cloths of Europe, for which they 
were made to pay an exorbitant price. When the 
gold and filver which had efcaped the rapacity of 
the conquerors were exhaufted, they thought of 
re-eitablifhing their national manufactures. Thefe 
were fome time after prohibited, on account of 
the deficiency, which they occafioned in the ex- 
ports of the mother-country. The impoffibiliry, 
which the Peruvians found of purchafing foreign 
{luffs and paying their taxes, occafioned permiffion 
to be given at the end of ten years for their re- 
eitablifhment. “They have not been difcontinued 
fince that time, and have been brought to as great 
a degree of perfection as it was poffible they could 
be under a continual tyranny. 

Wirs the wool of the vicuna they make, at 
Cuifco and in its territory, ftockings, handker- 
chiefs, and icarfs. Thele manufaétures would 
have been multiplied, if the fpiric of deftru€tion 
had not fallen on animals as well as on men. The 
fame wool mixed with that of the fheep imported 
thither from Europe, which hath exceedingly de- 
generated, ferves for carpets, and makes alfo 
tolerably fine cloth. Fleeces of inferior quality 
are employed in ferges, druggets, and in all kinds 
of coarfe ftuffs. 

THe manufactures fubfervient to luxury are 
eftablifhed at Arequipa, Cufco and Lima. In 
thefe three towns is made a prodigious number of 
gold toys and plate for the ufe of private perfons, 
and alfo for the churches. All thefe manufactures 
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are but coarfely wroueht, and mixed wiih a great 
deal of copper. We teldom difcover more tafte 
in their gold and filver laces and embroideries 
which their manufactures alfo produce. This is 
not altogether the cafe in regard to their lace, 
which when mixcd with that of Europe, looks 
very beautiful. This laft manufacture is com- 
monly in the hands of the nuns, who empoy in 
it the Peruvian girls, and the young Meftees of 
the towns, who for the moft part before marriage 
pais iome years in the convent. 

OTHER hands are employed in painting and 
gilding leather for rooms, in making with wood 
and ivory pieces of inlaid work and fculpture, 
and in drawing figures on the marble that is found 
at Cucnca, or on linen imported from Europe. 
Thefe different works, which are almoft all manu- 
factured at Cutco, ferye for ornaments for houfes, 
palaces, and temples: the drawing of them 1s not 
bad, but the colours are neither exact nor perma- 
nent. If the Indians, who invent nothing, but 
are excellent imitators, had able matters, and ex- 
cellent models, they would at leaft make good 
copyifts. At the clofe of the laft century, fome 
works of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de 
Sct. Jaques, were brought to Rome, and the con- 
noifleurs difcovered marks of genius in them. 

TuHeESE particulars will interen fuch of our 
readers, whom we fhall have infpired with af- 
fe€tion for one of the beft nations that ever ex- 
ited, and with efteem for one of the moit excel- 
lent inftitutions that ever did honour to mankind. 


Thofé who arc ftrangers to that univerfal benevo- 
lence 
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lence which extends to all nations anda all ages, 
will have experienced other fentiments. Accuf- 
tomed to behold nothing in Peru but the produce 
of its mines, they muf confequently regard with 
contempt every thing that has not a direét relation 
with their avarice. This would diminifh, per- 
haps be totally correcied, if they were but dif- 
pofed frequently to revolve by what barbarity and 
enormities it has been gratified. 

Tuovuci the Peruvians were unacquainted with 
coin, they krew the ule of gold and filvers for 
they employed them in different kinds of orna- 
ments. Inde;endent of what the torrents and ac- 
cident procured them of thefe metals, fome mines 
had been opened of little depth. The Spaniards 
have not tranfmitted to us the manner, in which 
thefe rich productions were drawn from the bofom 
of the earth. ‘Their pride, which has deprived us 
of fo much ufeful knowledge, undoubtedly made 
them think, that in the inventions of a people 
whom they called barbarous, there was nothing 
that was worthy to be recorded. 

Tue difference as to the manner in which the 
Peruvians worked their mines, did not extend to 
the mines themfelves. J'he conquerors opened 
them on all fides. At firft the gold mines tempted 
the avarice of the greater number. Fatal expe- 
rience difCouraged thofe whom paffion had not 
blinded. They clearly faw, that for fomie enor- 
mous fortunes raifed in this manner, great numbers 
who had oaly moderate fortunes were totally 
ruined. Thefe mines fank into {uch difcredit, 
that in order to prevent them from being aban- 
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doned, the government was obliged to take the 
twentieth part of their produce, inttead of the 
fifth which it at firft received. 

Tue mines of filver were more common, more 
equal, and richer. ‘They even produced filver of 
a fingular fpecies, rarely found elfewhere. To- 
wards the fea coaft, great lumps of this metal are 
found in the fands. Subterraneous fires, volcanos, 
and the revolutions which America hath expe. 
rienced and ftill continues to iuffer, feem to in- 
dicate the caufes of the tranfpofition of thofe me- 
tallic mafies, that are met with in feveral parts of 
this continent. 

THERE are a great number of other mines 
which are infinitely more important, and are found 
in the rocks and on the mountains. Several of 
them gave falfe hopes. Such in pariicular was 
that of Ucuntaya, difcovered 1713. This was 
only an incruftation of almoft maffive filver, which 
at firl yielded feveral millions, but was foon ex- 
haufted. 

OTHERS which were deeper, have been alike 
deferted. ‘Their produce, though equal to what 
it was originally, was not fufficient to fupport the 
expence cf working them, which augmented every 
day. The mines of Quito, Cufco, and Arequipa, 
have experienced that revolution which awaits 
many of the reft, 

‘THERE are great numbers of very rich mines 
which the waters have invaded. The declivity of 
the foil which from the ftummit of the Cordeleras 
runs continually fhelving to the South Sea, muft 
neceflarily render thefe events more common at 
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Peru than in other places. ‘This inconvenience, 
which with greater care and {kill might often have 
been prevented or diminifhed, l.as been in fome 
inftances remedied. A fingle inftance will be fuf- 
ficient to fhew that the avarice of mankind can 
{ftrugele againit that of sature, when fhe conceals 
or withdraws from us her treafures. 

Tos—EPH SALCEDO, about the year 1660, had 
difcovered not far from the town of Puna, the 
mine of Laycacota. It was fo rich, that the filver 
was often cut with achiffel. Profperity, which de- 
bafes little minds, had fo elevated that of the pro- 
prietor of fo much opulence, that he permitted all 
the Spaniards who came to feek their fortune in 
this part of the new world to work fome days on 
their own account, without weighing or taking 
any account of the prefents he madethem. ‘This 
generofity attracted an infinite number of people 
about him, whofe avidity made them quarrel with 
each other; the love of money made them take 
up arms, and fall upon one another; and their 
benefactor, who had neglected no expedient to 
prevent and extinguifh their fanguinary conten- 
tions, was hanged as being the author of them. 
While he was in prifon the water got poffeffion of 
his mine. Superftition foon made it imagined that 
this was a punifhment for the infamous manner in 
which they had aéted towards him. This idea of 
divine vengeance was revered for a long times; 
bL-.c at lift in 1740, Diego de Bacna affociated 
with other opulent people, to avert the fprings, 
which had deluged fo much treafure. The la- 
bours which this difficult undertaking required, 
were 
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were not finifhed til 1754. The mine yields as 
much now as it did at firft. But mines ftill richer 
than this have been diicovered, which have ex- 
perienced no revclution. Such, for example, is 
that of Potofi, which was found in the fame coun- 
try where the Incas worked that of Porco. 

An Indian, named Hualpa, in 1545, purfuing 
fome deer, in order to climb certain fteep rocks 
laid hold of a bum, the roots of which looiened 
from the earth, and brought to view an ingot of 
filver. The Indian had recourfe to it for his own 
ufe, and never failed to return to his treafure every 
time that his wants or his defires follicited him, to 
it. The change that had happened in his fortune 
was remarked by his countryman Guanca, to 
whom he avowed the fecret. The two friends 
could not keep their counfel and enjoy their good 
forture. They quarrelled; on which the indif- 
creet confident difcovered the whole to his mafter 
Villaroel, a Spaniard that was fettled in the neigh- 
bourhood. Upon this the mine became known 
and was worked; and a great number of mines 
were found in its vicinity; the principal of which 
are in the northern part of the mountain, and 
their direction is from north to fouth. The moft 
intelligent people of Peru have obferved, that this 
is in general, the direction of the richeft mines. 

Tue fame of what was paffing at Potofi foon 
ipread abroad, and there was foon built at the foot 
of the mountain, a town confifting of fixty thou- 
fand Indians, and ten thoufand Spaniards. The 
{terility of the foil did not prevent it’s being im- 
medfately peopled. Corn, fruits, flocks, Ameri- 
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can ftafis, s..uropean luxuries arrived there from 
every quarter. Induftry, which every where fol- 
lows.the current of money, could not fearch for it 
with fo mich fuccefs as at its fource. It evidently 
appeared that in £1738 thele mines produced an- 
nually 22,338,975 livres *, without reckoning the 
filver which was not regiitered, and what had been 
carried off by {mugeling. From that time the 
produce has been fo much dimuinifhed, that no 
more than one eighth part of the coin which was 
formerly ftruck, is now made. 

THE mine of Porofi, and all the mines of South 
America, en purifying cheir gold and filver, ufe mer- 
cury, with which they are fupptied from Guanga 
Velica. Mercury, fays an able naturalilt, is found 
in two different ftates in the bofom of tne earth; 
it is either altogether pure, and in the fluid form 
which is proper to it, and then it 1s denominated 
virgin mercury, becaufe it has not experienced the 
aétion of fire, in order to be extracted trom the 
mine; or it is found combined with fulphur, and 
then it formsa fubftance of a red colour, which is 
more or le{s vivid, called cinnabar. 

Tict the mine of virgin mercury, which was 
lately difeovered at Montpellier under the build- 
ings of the town itfelf, and for that reafon will 
probably never be worked, there had b-en no 
others known in Europe, except th: ie of Udria in 
Carniola. Theile are in a valley, at the, foot of 
hich mountains, which were called by the Romans 
Alpes Jaliæ. They were difcovered by chance in 
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1497. They are about nine hundred feet deep. 


The deicent into them is by pits, as into all other 
mines. ‘There are under ground an infinite num- 
ber of galleries, of which fome are fo low, that it 
is neceflary to ftoop in order to pafs along; there 


are places where it is fo hot, that if one ftops ever 


fo fhort a time, one is in a profufe fweat: it is 
from thefe.fubterraneous caverns that mercury is 
drawn. Some ftones are replete with it to that 
degree, that when they are bruifed, this fubftance 
iffues out in the form of globules or drops. ’Tis 
found allo in a {fpecies of clay: .fometimes even 
this mercury is feen running down like rain, and 
oozes fo copioufly among the rocks which form 
the vaults of thefe fubterraneous caverns, that a 
man has often gathered thirty-fix pounds of it in 
a day. , 

‘THERE are fome people fo fond of the marvel- 
lous, that they prefer this mercury -to the other; 
which is mere prejudice. Experience fhews that 
the beft mercury that can be ufed either in medi- 
cine or in metallurgy, is that which hath been 
extracted from cinnabar. [In order to feparate the 
natural combination ef thefe two volatile fubftan- 
ces, fulphur and mercury, recourfe muft neceffarily 
be had to the action of fire, to which fome inter- 
mediate fubftance muft be joined. This is either 
the filings of fteel or copper, or the regulus of 
antimony, or lime, or {fome fixed alkaline falt. 
Y his laft {pecies of mercury is drawn from Hungary, 
Sclavonia, Bohemia, Carinthia, Friuli, and Nor- 
mandy ; efpecially from Almaden in Spain, which 
was a famous mine even in the time of the Ro- 
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mans, and which with that of Guança Velica has 
for fome fhort time contributed to ferve the Spa- 
nifh colonies. 

THE common opinion 1s, that this laft mine was 
difcovered in 1564. The trade of mercury was 
then ftill free: it became an exclufive trade in 
1571. At this period all the mines of mercury 
were fhut, and that of Guança Velica alone was 
worked, the property of which the king referved 
to himfelf. It is not found to diminifh. This 
mine is dug in a prodigioufly large mountain, 
fixty leagues from Lima. In its profound abyís 
are {een f{tseets, fquares, and a chapel, where the 
myfteries of religion on all feftivals are celebrated. 
Millions of fambeaux are continually kept to en- 
Inghten it. 

THe earth, which contains the quickfilver of 
this mine, is, according to the opinion of a cele- 
brated traveller, of a whitifh red, lke ill burne 
brick. It is pounded, and put into an earthen 
kiln, the upper part of which is a vault lke an 
oven, fomewhat of a fpherical form. ‘This is ex- 
tended on an iron grate covered with earth, under 
which a gentle fire is kept up with the herb zcho, 
which is fitter for this procefs than any other com- 
buitible matter, and the cutting of which on this 
account is prohibited twenty leagues round. The 
heat which penetrates this earth makes the pounded 
mineral fo hor, that the quickfilver iffues out of it 
volatilifed in fmoke. But as the upper part of the 
kilr is cloftely ftopped, the fmoke finds no iffue 
but by a fmall hole which has a communication 
with a feries of earthen retorts that are round, and 
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the necks of which are inferred into each other. 
There, this fe.oke circulates and condenics by 
means of a bei vat = wrich is at the bortom of 
each retort. Tne quickiver then falls in a well 
formed havid. Licis of it is colleéted in the frit 
than in te laft retorts. They would all crow fo 
hot as to brezk in pieces, if care were not taken 
to fprinkle th..m on the ourfide with water. 

PrivatTe peopie at their own expence work 
the mine cf Geonga Velica. They a.e obliged to 
deliver to government at a ftipulated price all the 
mercury they cxtract from it. As foun as they 
have procured the quantity which the demands of 
one year require, the work is iufpended. Tart of 
the mercury is fold on the fpot, and the ref is 
{fent to the royal magazines throughout all Peru, 
from whence it is delivered out at the fame price 
as it is fold for in Mexico. This arrars-ment, 
which has occafioned many of-the moines to drop, 
and prevented others from being opened, is in- 
excufable in the Spanifh fyitem. The court of 
Madrid, in this refpeét, merits the fame reproaches 
as a muiniftry in other countries would incur, that 
would be blind enough to Jay a duty on the imple- 
ments of agriculture. 


Tue mine cf Guanca Velica generally affects 
thofe who work in it with convulfions: this and 
the other mines, which are not lefs unhealthy, are 
all worked by the Peruvians. Thefe unfortunate 
victims of an infatiable avarice are crowded all 
together and plunged naked into thefe abyfies, the 
gremelt part of which are deep, and all exceffively 

cold. 
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cold. Tyranny has invented this refinement in 
cruelty to render ir impofuble for any thing to 
efcape its reftleis vigilunce. If there are any 
wretches who long furvive fuch barbarity, ıt is the 
ufe of cocoa that pre‘ferves them. 

Tue cocoa is a fhrub which hardly ever rifes 
higher than from three to four feet; its fruit is 
difpofed in bunches. It is red when it b- gins to 
ripen, and black when it hath attained its ma urty 
Ics leaf, which is foft, of a pale green,and refem bling 
that of the myrtle, is the delight of the Peruvians: 
They chew it after having mixed it with a white 
earth which they call maméis; it is ufed by them 
for food; it ftrengthens their ftomachs, and fup- 
ports their courage. If thofe who are buried in 
the mines are in want of- it, they ceafe working, 
and no means whatever can compel them to re- 
fume their labour. Their opprefiors,. therefore, 
furnifh them with as much as they require, fub- 
{tracting the price cf it from teir daily wages. 
The environs of Cufco furnifh the beft cocoa. 

Tuis plant, the other productions of the coun- 
try, and the produce of all the manufactures, are 
difperfed throughout the empire in three different 
ways. The towns fituated on the coait are fur- 
nifhed with provifions by .veficls that are adapted 
to thofe feas, which are always caim. An innu- 
merabie multitude of mules, which are brought 
from Tucuman, are uled in the intercourfe which 
feveral provinces have sith each cther ‘The 
ereatef{t circulation is efiected by means of the 
Guayaquil. 
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Ow the banks of this river, the origin of which 
is in the Cordeleras, the Spaniards at the time of 
the conqueft built a pretty confiderable town, at 
fix leagues diftance from the fea. This is defend- 
ed by three forts lately erected, and only garrifoned 
with burgefies. Thefe forts are built with large 
pieces of wood, difpofed in pallifades. The nature 
of this wood, which is proof againft water, fuits 
the moifture of the foil. 

Ir is mentioned in the accounts of a Spanifh 
philofopher, that on this coaft, as well as that of 
Guatimala, is found the murex, which yields that 
purple fo celebrated by the antients, and which 
the moderns have imagined was loft. The fhell 
which contains it, adheres to the rocks that are 
wafhed by the fea. It is of the fize of a large 
walnut. The liquor of this animal may be ex- 
tracted two ways; fome kill it, after they have 
drawn it out of the fhell, then prefs it with a knife 
from head to tail, feparate from the body the part 
where the liquor is collected, and throw away the 
reft. When this operation, after being repeated 
on feveral {nails, has afforded a certain quantity of 
fuid, the thread intended to be dyed is dipped in 
it, and the procefs is finifhed. The colour, which 
is at firft of the whitenefs of milk, becomes after- 
wards green, and is not purple till the thread is 
dry. Thofe who difapprove this method, draw 
the fifh partly out of the fhell, and iqueezing it 
make it yield a fluid which ferves for dying : they 
repeat this operation four times at different inter- 
vals, but always with lefs fuccefs. If they continue 
it, the fith dies, by their deftroying that which 
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conftitutes the firt principle of its life, and which 
it is no longer able to renew. No colour at pre- 
fent known, can be compared to this of which we 
are {peaking, either as to luftre, livelinefs, or 
duration ; it fucceeds better with cotton than with 
wool, linen, or filk. 

Besipes this object of curiofity, Guayaquil fur- 
nifhes the inland country of the empire with oxen, 
mules, falt, and fale fifths; it fupplies Europe and 
Mexico with a great quantity of cocoa, but Peru 
with only a fmall quantity, as there the herb of 
Paraguay is generally preferred. It is the univerfal 
dock-yatd of the South Sea, and might, partly, 
become that of the mother country. We know 
no country on the globe that equally abounds in 
wood for fhip-building and mafts, either as to 
quality or quantity. Hemp and pitch, of which 
it is deftitute, might eafily be furnifhed by Chili 
and Guatimala. 

But what renders Guayaquil of ftill greater im- 
portance, is the advantage it poffefies of being the 
neceflary mart and bond of communication of the 
mouncains of Peru with its valleys, with Panama 
and with Mexico. All the merchandife which thefe 
countries exchange, paffes through the hands of its 
merchants, The large(ft vefitis ftop at the harbour 
of the iland of Puna, which is Gituated at the en- 
trance of the gulph, and others go up the river 
about forty leacues. 

NOTWITHSTANDING fo many fources of pio- 
fperity, the people of Guayaquil, whofe numbers 
amount to twenty thoufand fouls, ase far from be- 
ing wealthy. The fortunes of its inhabitants 
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B 90 E have been fucceffively deftroyed nine times by fires, 

w which have been afcribed to the difcontentednefs 
of the negroes, and by pirates, who have twice 
facked the town. Thofe fortunes, which have 
been acquired fince thefe fatal periods, have not 
continued in the country. A climate, where the 
heat is intolerable the whole year, and the rains 
inceflant for fix months; where dangerous and 
noifome infects do not allow any tranquillity ; where 
diftempers of the moft oppofite degrees of tempera- 
ture appear to be united; where one lives in the 
perpetual dread of lofing one’s fight, fuch a cli- 
mate is by no means proper to fix the refidence of 
its. inbabitants. Such. perfons are only feen here, 
as have not acquired eftates fufficient to enable 
them to remove elfewhere, and fpend their days in 
indolence and pleafure. A _ tafte, which predo- 
minates in the empire, induces the moft opulent 
to refide at Lima. 

Tuts capital of Peru, fo celebrated in all parts 
of the world, is fituated at two leagues from the 
fea, in a delicious plain, at about an equal dif- 
tance from the equator and the fouthern tropic, 
to unite as it were all the riches and delights of 
South America. The profpect from it on one 

fide extends over a tranquil ocean, on the other it 
commands a diftance of thirty leagues as far as the 
Cordeleras. The foil of its territory is nothing but 
a heap of flints, which the fea has undoubtedly in 
2. feries of ages piled together, but they are cover- 
ed, with earth & foot below the furface, which the 
ipring waters, that are every where found -on 
digging, have brought from the mountains. Itis 
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in vain that the Spaniards would attribute the origin 
of thefe waters to their being faltrated from the fea; 
the. theory of the globe and its natural conftruc- 
tion teftify againft the validity of this opinion, 
which all experiments befides confirm to be falfe. 
SUGAR canes, incredible multitudes of olives; 
fome vines, artificial meads, paftures full of falt 
which give mutton an exquifite tafte, {mall grain 
appropriated to the feeding of fowls; fruit-trees of 
every kind, and certain other plantations, cover the 
furface of thefe fortunate plains. A fea replete 
with fifh contributes its ftores to render provifions 
plentifu! at a moderate price. Crops of wheat 
and barley added to this refource , but an earth- 
quake happening about a century ago, caufed 
juch a revolution, that the feeds rotted withouc 
{prouting. After forty years of fterility, the huf- 
bandman feeing the foil improved, was difpofed to 
refume his former occupations. Chili, which had 
an exclufive privilege of furnifhing Lima with pro- 
vifions, oppofed the cultivation of its territory, and 
the capital of Spain did not allow that of Peru to 
fupport itfelf again by its own productions till 1750. 
Lima, founded more than two centuries ago, 
and built by the deftroyers of Peru, has been de- 
{troyed at different times by eleven earth-quakes. 
The twelfth, which happened on the 28th of 
October 1746, in three minutes time ingulphed 
the town, its harbour of Callao, all the vefiels be- 
longing to tle coaít, with ffteen hundred millions *, 
as it is reported, of filver, either coined, worked, 
Or in ingots. Thofe who had for along time been 
* 65,525,00 i. 
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funk as it were into a ftate of letharg gy, have been 
awakened by this violent concuffion. A new 
{pirit of activity and emulation has been produc- 
tive of labour and induftry. Lima, though lefs 
wealthy, is at prefent more agreeable than in 1682, 
when its gates prefented to the view of the duke 
of Palata on his entering, ftreets paved with filver. 

‘Tuese ftreets now are only regular, with neat 
houfes and public buildings which difplay fkill and 
tafte. The water of the river which wafhes its 
walls, has been confined in proper channels, 
and diftributed for the convenience of the citi- 
zens, the ornament of gardens, and the fertility of 
the fields. 

But the walls of the city are dntockion from the 
very folidity of their foundations. At the diftance 
of a few leagues from Lima we fee fome houfes for- 
merly built, that were but juft placed as it were on 
the furface of the earth without any cement; which, 
however, have refifted thofe affaults and convul- 
fions that have overturned the deep-laid edifices 
of the Spaniards. The natives of the country, 
when they faw the foundations dug, and built 
with mortar, faid that their tyrants were digging 
graves for themfelves. Perhaps it was fome con- 
folation to the wretchednefs of the conquered, to 
forefee that the earth itfelf would take its revenge 
of its depopulators ; but inthis refpect two centu- 
ries of chaftifement have not reformed them. 
The pleafure of having commodious houfes, or 
the vanity of raifing fpacious ones, {till triumphs 
over the danger of their being crufhed to pieces. 
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Tue fcourges of nature, which gave occafion BO OF 


to the introduction of the arts into Lima, have 
produced no happy revolution in the manners of 
its inhabitants. Superftition,which reigns through- 
out the whole extent of the Spanifh dominions, at 
Peru has two fcepters at its command; one of 
cold, for the ufurping and triumphant nation; 
the other of iron, for the enflaved and pillaged in- 
habitants. The fcapulary and the rofary are all 
the tokens of religion which the monks require of 
the Spaniards. It is on the form and colour 
of thefe kinds of talifmans that the popu- 
laee and the grandees found the profperity of 
their undertakings, the fuccefs of their amorous 
intrigues, and the hopes of their falvation. The 
religious habit affumed in the laft moments, con- 
{titutes the fecurity of opulent people who have 
lived ill; they are convinced, that when wrapped 
in this cloathing, which is fo formidable to the 
devil, he will not dare to defcend into their graves, 
and feize upon their fouls. If their afhes repofe 
near the altar, they hope to partake of the facri- 
fices and prayers of the priefts, much more than 
the poor and the flaves. Influenced by fuch fatal 
prejudices, what enormities will they not commit 
to acquire riches, which fecure their happinefs in 
this world, and in the next? The vanity of im- 
mortalizing their name, and the promife of eternal 
life, fecure to the monks a fortune, which they can 
no longer enjoy; and families are difappointed 
of an inheritance, whether acquired by honefty 

fraud, by legacies which ferve to enrich men who 
have difcovered the fecret of efcaping poverty, by 
Nn 3 devoting 
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devoting themfelves to it. Thus it is that the 
order of fentiments, ideas, and things is fub- 
verted; and the children of opulent parents ‘are 
condemned to mifery by the pious rapacioufnefs of 
a number of voluntary mendicants. The French, 
Dutch, and Englifh lofe their national prejudices 
by travelling; the Spaniard carries his alorg with 
him throughout the whole univerfe: and fuch is 
the madnefs of bequeathing legacies to the church, 
that the ground of all the houfes of Peru belongs 
to the priefthood, or depends on them with regard 
to rent. The inftitution of Monkifh orders has 
done at Peru what the law of the Vacuf will do, 
fooner or later, at Conftantinople. Here the people 
bequeath their fortunes to a minaret, in order to 
fecure it to their heirs; there they deprive an heir 
of it by leaving it to a monaftery from the dread 
of being damned. The means are a little different, 
but in the end the effeét is the fame. In both 
countries, the church is the gulph, in which all 
the riches are abforbed, and thefe Caftiitans, who 
were heretofore fo formidable, fhrink before fuper- 
{tition, as Afiatic faves dq in the prefence of their 
defpot. 

Ir we were to judge of the Creoles from thefe 
extravagancies, we fhould be tempted to believe 
them to be totally ftupid; but we fhould be mif- 
taken. The inhabitants of the valleys have fome 
degree of penetration, and thofe of the mountains 
are not deftitute of it. Both deem themfelves 
very much fuperior to the Spanifh Europeans, 
whom they confider as caval/os, that is to fay 
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Turvy poffefs more underftanding than courage. 
All thefe people, though diffatished with govern- 
ment, are alike fubmiffive to it. Men 'every where 
forget their numbers and their ftrength. There, 
even the very name of royal officers is formidable, 
and four foldiers, difpatched by the viceroy, make 
whole towns tremble at the diftance of four hun- 
dred leagues from the capital. 

‘Tus timidity in a Peruvian, is the caufe or the 
effect of his effeminacy. He lives among courte- 
zanms, or amufes himfelf at home in drinking the 
herb of Paraguay. He is afraid to diminifth the 
jpys of dove by confining it within legitimate bonds. 
The majority of the inhabitants marry behind the 
church, that is their exprcffion, which fignifies 
living in a ftate of concubinage. If the children 
who iffue from this commerce are acknowledged 
by their parents, they inherit, and their birth in- 
curs no ftain. ‘The bifhops anathematize every 
year, at Fafter, thofe perfons who are united in 
thefe illicit bonds. But what power have thefe vain 
terrors again{t the impulfe of amorous defires, 
which are fanctified by cultom, againft the tolera- 
tion or example of ecclefiaftics of the fecond order, 
and againit the climate, which is continually con- 
tending, and at laft proves viétorious over all the 
civil and religious laws that oppofe its influence ? 

THE charms of the Peruvian women are fuperior 
to the terror which the fpiritual arms of Rome in- 
fpire. The majority of them, efpecially the wo- 
men of Lima, have eyes fparkling with vivacity, 
a fair fkin, a complexion that is dedicate, animate , 
full of {prightlinefs and life, and a flender ane 
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well-formed fhape, which 1s extremely alluring, 
But that which has a greater effect on the men, is 
the fmallnefs of a pretty foot, which in their in- 
fancy is fafhioned to this diminutivenefs by ftrait 
fhoes. They turn away from the large feet of the 
Spanifh women to admire thofe of a Peruvian, 
who to the artifice of generally concealing them, 
adds the happy addrefs of fometimes letting them 
be feen. 

Tothefe very {mall feet we may add long treffes, 
which might ferve as a veil to modefty, on ac- 
count of their thicknefs and colour, and their na- 
tural difpofition to grow long, The women ef 
Lima drefs fome of their hair very high on their 
heads, and the reft they fuffer to fall on their fhoul- 
ders in the form of ringlets, without buckling or 
curling it. “They are fo jealous of preferving it in 
its own natural beauty, that they do not put the 
leaft additional ornament to it. Pearls and dia- 
monds are referved for ear-rings, for large neck- 
laces; for bracelets, for rings, and for a plate of 
gold fufpended on the center of the bofom by a 
ribband which goes round the body. A woman 
even who'has no titles, and is not ennobied, feldom 
goes out full dreffed, but fhe difplays in jewels 
from the value of an hundred to an hundred and 
fifty thoufand livres *; yet it is the fafhion to af- 
fect an indifference for thete trifles. It is neceffary 
that a woman fhould lofe,. or let fall, fome of them 
wi hout taking notice of it, that fhe fhould al- 
wags have fome jewel to replace or to add. 
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Bur what feduces the eyes and raifes the oreatelt B oat on 
emotion, is a drefs which leaves the bofom and ~ 
the fhoulders bare, and only defcends to half way 
the leg. From thence to the ancle falls a lace, 
through which are feen the efids of garters em- 
broidered with gold or filver, and ornamented with 
pearls. The linen, the petticoat, the habit, all 
is loaded with the fineft lace. A woman feldom 
appears in public without being attended by three 
or four flaves, moft of them mulatto women, in 
liveries as the men are, and adorned with lace as 
their miftrefies. 

Tures ladies are fond of perfumes. ‘They are 
never without amber, they fcent their linen and 
their cloaths with it, and even their nofegays, as 
if there were fomething wanting to the natural 
perfume of flowers. The amber is undoubtedly an 
additional allurement to the men, and the flowers 
impart a new attraction to the women. With 
thefe they adorn their fleeves, and fometimes their 
hair, like fhepherdeffes. In the great fquare of 
Lima, where there are every day fold flowers, to 
the amount of fixteen or twenty thoufand livres *, 
ladies are feen in gilt calafhes, purchafing what ts 
moft rare without regard to the price; and men in 
crowds adoring and contemplating what nature has 
formed moft charming to embellifh and enchant 
the dream of life. 

Wrere can thefe delights be enjoyed more than 
at Peru? It is the proper province of the womeh 
to feel and communicate them. Among othe 
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pleafures the women of Lima love n ufic, st which 
they are extravagantly fond. Muthin~ is heard 
on every fide but finging, and concer: or vocaland 
inftrumencel mufe. They har srequent ‘alls. 
‘They dance here with izing hghtncis, but 
they neglect the graces cf the arms «o attend to 
the agility of Le feet, and efpecially to the in- 
flections of the body; which are images of the 
true emotions of voluptuouinefs, as the expreffion 
of the countenance is the true accompaniment of 
dancing. sss the arms confpire to give grace to 
the attitude, fo the ideas of pleafure are {till more 
ftrongly exprefled by the body. Inecountries 
where thefe fenfations are moft lively, dancing will 
agitate the feet and the body more than the 
arms. 

SucH are the pleafures which the women tafte 
and diffufe at Lima. Among many expedients to 
heighten and preferve their charms, they have a 
cuftom which it were to be wifhed that they would 
conient to abandon, which is the ufe of limpion. 
This name is given to {mall rolls of tobacco, four 
inches long and nine lines in diameter, wrapped in 
the whiteít thread, from which the tobacco is 
drawn out as it is ufed. The ladies only put the 
end of the Jimpion to their mouth, and chew it for 
a moment, 

Luts maftication is particularly ufed in public 
affemblies, where women receive company. Here 
is a drawing room, along one fide of which runs 
an alcove halr a foot high, and five or fix feet 
broad; it is here that carelefy feated, and with 
croffed legs on carpets and fuperb cufhions, they 
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pafs whole days without changing their poftlure ® 2.0 5 


even to eat, they ufe little tables, placed before wW™ 
them, for any work with which they choofe to 

amufe themfelves. The men whom they admit 

to their converfation fit in elbow chairs, unlefs 

their adorers, from greater intimacy, are permitted 

to defcend in the alcove, which is, as it were, the 
fanctuary of worfhip and of the idol. Yet thefe 
goddefies love rather to be affable than haughty ; 
and, banifhing ceremony, they play on the harp 
and guitar, and fing and dance when they are 
defired. 

“I'uei1rR hufbands are not the perfons who are the 
chief objects of their compiaifance. As the greateft 
part of the moft confiderable citizens of Lima are 
devoted to their courtezans, the great heirefiles are 
referved for Europeans, who come over into 
America. The advantage which thefe have of 
making the fortunes of their hufbands, naturally 
prompts them to exert an authority over them : 
but let them only have the fway of which they are 
fo jealous, and they will prove conftantly faithful. 
So clofely is virtue connected with a certain de- 
gree of pride! 

Tur manners of the Meftees, and of the free 
Mulattoes, who compofe the greateft part of the 
inhabitants of Lima, and who are employed in 
the arts, hardly differ from the manners of the 
Spaniards. The habit they have contracted of 
fleeping after dinner, and repofing one part of the 
day, makes them fet a greater price upon th 'r 
labour than they ought. The time they devote ta 
labour muft procure them the conveniences as well 
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to great excefs. Their wives in particular value 
themfelves on the magnificence of their furniture 
and drefs. ‘They never go out but in carriages, 
and imitate the ladies of the firt rank even with 
reg rd to their fhoes. They habituate themfelves 
to prefs their feet very tight in order to hide their 
natural fize, which is feldom correéted by this 
management. But though they carry their imi- 
tation fo far as to form companies and afiemblies, 
as they do, yet they never attain a perfect refem- 
blance to them. ‘Their hufbands are {till further 
removed from the polite manners of the Furopean 
Spaniard or the Creole, though there is but little 
real merit or genius required to copy them. They 
are rude, haughty, and troublefome; but thefe 
faults, which are irkfome in fociety, are fcarce ever 
carried to fuch exceffes or violences as to difturb 
the public order. 

‘Tue whole commerce of Lima is in the hands 
of the Spaniards, the number of whom is from 
fifteen to fixteen thoufand. The capitals they em- 
ploy in trade are immenfe. ‘There are not in reality 
more than ten or twelve houfes whofe capitals 
exceed two millions *; but thofe of one million + 
are very common, and ef five hundred thoufand 
livres Ẹ ftill more fo. The defire of enjoying their 
riches, the vanity of making an appearance, the 
paffion of ornamenting churches, prevent the for- 
tunes of the Creoles from advancing to iuch a de- 

ee as the nature of things would admit. The 
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European Spaniards, who are folely occupied in 
purfuing the plan of returning to their country, 
fhew that with induftry and ceconomy people 
may very foon enrich themfelves. Merchants, 
who are in want of affiftance, are fure to find itia 
the pofterity of the conquerors of Peru. If fome 
of thefe diftinguifhed families have perpetuated 
their fplendour by entailing their eftates upon 
their eldeft fons, and by the revenues alone of 
their eftates, the greatef{t part have only fupported 
it by taking part in commercial tranfactions. A 
{fpecies of induftry which is fo honourable to hu- 
man nature, whofe underftanding, power, and 
activity it enlarges, has never been deemed to 
derogate from their nobility; and in this point 
alone they have abandoned the falfe and roman- 
tic ideas of their anceftors. Thefe means joined 
to the immenfe depofits which come from the in- 
land countries, have rendered Lima the center of 
all the tranfaétions which the provinces of Peru 
are continually carrying on either among them- 
felves, or with Mexico and Chili, or with the 
mother country. 

Tue ftraits of Magellan appeared the only open 
way to form this laft connection. The length of 
the pafiage, the terror infpired by {tormy and al- 
moft unknown feas, the fear of exciting the am- 
bition of other nations, the impoffibility of finding 
an_afylum in cafe of unfortunate accidents; and 
other confiderations, perhaps, turned the general 
views towards Panama. 

Tuis town, which had been the gate througi 
which an entrance had been gained into Peru, had 
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rifen to great profperity, when in 1670 it was 
pillaged and burnt by pirates. It was rebuilt on 
a more advantageous {por, at the diftance of four 
or five miles from the firft. Its harbour, called 
Perico, is very fecure. It is formed by an ar- 
chipelago confifting of forty eight fmall iflands, 
and is capable of containing the largeft fleets. 

Tuts place, a little while after it was founded, 
became the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firma. 
Some hopes were at firít entertained from the three 
provinces of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which 
compofed it; but this profperity wanifhed inftan- 
taneoufly. The favages of Darien recovered their 
independence; and the mines of the two other 
provinces were found to be neither fufficiently 
abundant, nor of an alloy good enough, to make 
it worth while to work them. Five or fix fmall 
boroughs, in which are feen fome Europeans quite 
naked, and a very {mall number of Indians, who 
have come to refide there, form the whole of this 
{taze, which the Spaniards are not afhamed of ho- 
nouring with the great name of kingdom. It is 
in general barren and unwholefome, and contri- 
butes nothing to trade but pearls. . 

Tus pearl fifhery is carried on in the iflands ef 


the guiph. The greateft part of the inhabitants 


employ fuch of their negroes in it, as are good 
fwimmers. Thefe Naves plunge and replunge in 
the fea in fearch of pearls, till this exercife has 
exhaufted their ftrength or their fpirits. 

Every negro is obliged to deliver a certain 
number of oyfters. Thofe in which there are no 


pearis, or in which the pearl is not -ntirely formed, 
are 





are not reckoned. What he is able to find be- 
yond the ftipulatedc obligation, is confidered as his 
indijputable property: he may fell it to whom he 
pleafes; but commonly he cedes it to his mafter 
at a moderate pice. 

Sea montters, which abound more about the 
iflands where pearls are found than on the neigh- 
bouring coafts, render this fifhing dangerous. 
Some of thefe devour the divers in an inftant. 
The manta flh, which derives its name from its 
figure, furrounds them, rolls them under its body, 
and fuffocates them. In order to defend themfelves 
againit inch enemies, every diver is armed with a 
poinard: the moment he perceives any of thefe 
voracious fifh, he attacks them with precaution, 
wounds them, and drives them away. Notwith- 
{ftanding this, there are always fome fifhermen de- 
ítroyed, and a great number crippled. 

Tue pearls of Panama are commonly of a very 
fine water. Some of them are even remarkable 
for their fize and figure: thefe were formerly told 
in Europe. Since art has imitated them, and the 
paffion for diamonds has entirely fuperfeded or pro- 
digioufly dimunifhed the ufe of them, they have 
found a new mart, more advantageous than the 
firt. They are carried to Peru, where they are 
in great eflimation. 

Tuts branch of trade has, however, infinitely lefs 
contributed to give reputation to Panama, than 
the advantage which it hath long enjoyed of beirg 
the mart of all the produétions of the country “vf 
the Incas, that are deftined for the old world. 
Thefe riches, which are brough: hither by a fmall 
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river Chagre, to Porto Bello, that is fituated on 
the northern coaft of the ifthmus which feparates 
the two feas. 

TuHoveh the fituation of this town was furveyed 
and approved by Columbus in 1502, it was not 
built till 1584, from the ruins of Nombre de Dios. 
It is difpofed in the form of a crefcent, on the de- 
clivity of a mountain which furrounds the har- 
bour. ‘This celebrated harbcur, which was for- 
merly very well defended by forts which Admiral 
Vernon deftroyed in 1740, feems to afford an en- 
trance ix hundred toiles broad; but it ig fo ftrait- 
ened by rocks that are near the furface of the water, 
that it is reduced to a very narrow canal. Veffels 
can only be towed into it, becaufe they always ex- 
perience either contrary winds ora great calm. 
Hiere they enjoy pertect fecurity. 
| THE intemperature of the climate of Porto 
Bello is fo notorious, that it has been named the 
grave of the Spaniards. Maore than once the gal- 
leons have been left here, becaufe they had loft 
in this place the greateft part of their crew. The 
Englith, who blockaded it im 1726, would not 
have been able to have returned to Jamaica, tf 
they had waited fome days longer. The inhabi- 
tants themfelves do not live long, and have all a 
weak conftitution. It is rather a diferace to be 
obliged to refide here. Some negroes and mulat- 
foes “only are to be met with, with a {mall num- 
/ er of white people, fixed by the pofts that the 
eovernment, intrufts them with. The garri- 
ion itfelf, though only confifting of an hundred 
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and fifty men, does not continue here more than B i las 
three months at one time. ‘Till the beginning of wnr ~~ 
the. prefent century no woman durft l:e-in here: 

fhe would have deemed it devoting both her chil- 

dren and herfelf to certain death. It is an efta- 

blifhed opinion, that the domeftic animals of Eu- 

rope, which have prodigioufly multiplied in all the 

parts of the new world, lofe their fruitfulnefs on 

coming to Porto Bello; and if we may judge by 

the few that now are there, notwithftanding the 
abundance of paftures, we might be induced to 

believe that this opinion is not ill founded. The 

plants that are tranfplanted into this fatal region, 

where the heat, moifture, and the vapours are ex- 

ceffive and continual, have never profpered. It 

would take up too much time to recount all the 

evils experienced here; it would be difficult to 

affign the caufes of them, and, perhaps, impofii- 

ble to point out the remedy. 








THESE inconveniences prevented not Porto Bello 
from becoming at firft the center of the riche? 
commerce that ever exifted. While the riches of 
the new world arrived there to be exchanged for 
the productions of the old, the veffels that failed 
from Spain, known by the name of galleons, 
came hither, laden with all the articles of necem. 
ty, convenience, and luxury, which could tempt 
the proprietors of the mines. 





Tue deputies for tranfacting this commerce on 
both fides, regulated on board the admiral’s fhip 
the price of goods, under the infpeétion of thz 
commander of the fquadron and tHe prefident of 
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Panama. The eftimate was not adjufted by the 
intrinfic value of each article, but by its fcarcity 
or plenty. ‘The ability of the agents confifted in 
forming their combinations fo judicioufly, that 
the cargo imported from Europe fhould abforb 
all the treafures that were come from Peru. Ie 
was regarded as a bad market, when there were 
found goods neglected for want of money, or 
money not laid out for want of goods. In this 
cafe only, the Spanifh merchants were allowed to 
go and traffic in the South Seas, and the Peru- 
vian merchants were permitted to make remit- 
tances to the mother country for their pwrchafes. 
As foon as the prices were fettled, the traffic 
commenced. ‘This was neither tedious nor -dif- 
ficult, it was carried on with the utmoft frank- 
nefs. Exchanges were made with fo much ho- 
nefty, that they never opened their chefts of pia- 
ftres, nor proved the contents of their bales. 
This reciprocal confidence was never deceived. 
T here were found more than once facks of gold 
mixed among facks of filver, and articles which 
were not entered on the invoice. All was exaétly 
reftored before the departure of the galleons, or 
on their return. There only happened in 1654 an 
event, which might have interrupted this confi- 
dence. It was found in Europe, that all the 
piaftres that were received at the laft fair, had a 
fifth of alloy. The lofs was borne by the Spanifh 
merchants; but as the treafurer of the mint at 
Laima was aitinn to be the author of this fraud, 


the reputation of the Peruvian merchants incurred 
no difgrace. 
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Tue fair, the duration of which on account of * 2 


the noxious qualities of the air was limited to 
forty days, was regularly held. It is clear from 
the acts of 1595, that the galleons muft have been 
difpatched for Europe every year, or at the lateft 
every eighteen months; and the twelve fleets that 
failed from the fourth of Auguft 1628 to the third 
of June 1645, prove that this rule was ftrictly ob- 
ferved. ‘They returned at the end of eleven, ten, 
and fometimes even eight months, with an hundred 
millions * and more, in gold, filver, and goods. 

Turis profperity continued without interruption 
to the middle of the feventeenth century. After 
the lofs of Jamaica, a confiderable contraband trade 
took place, which till that time had been trifling. 
The facking of Panama in 1670, by John Morgan 
the Englifh pirate, was attended with {till more 
fatal confequences. Peru, which fent thither its 
{tock before-hand, now no longer tranfmuitted it 
till after the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena. 
Delays, uncertainty, diftruft, were the confequen- 
ces of this change. The fairs were not much 
frequented, and {muggling increafed. 

SpaIN was threatened with a much greater evil. 
The Scots in 1690 landed twelve hundred men in 
the gulph of Darien. Their defign was to gain 
the confidence of the favages, whom the Caftilians 
had not been able to fubdue, to arm them againift 
a nation which they detelfted, to form a fettlement 
on their territory, to break off thee.communication 
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of Carthagena with Porto-Bello, to intercept the 
galleons, and to unite their forces with thofe of 
Jamaica, in order to acquire a decifive fuperiority 
in this part of the new world. 

Tars plan, which had nothing chimerical in it, 
difpleafed Louis XIV. who offered to the court of 
Madrid a fleet to fruftrate the defign: it difpleafed 
the Dutch, who had reafon to be afraid that this 
new company would one day divide with them the 
{muggling trade, which they monopolized in thefe 
landes : it was alfo difagreeable to Spain, which 
threatened to confifcate the effects of the fubjeéts 
of Great Britain, who traded in her dominions. 
It was more particularly alarming to the Enghih, 
who forefaw, that their colonifts would abandon 
their old plantations, to go and refide on a territory 
teeming with gold; and that Scotland growing rich, 
would emerge fromthatkindot dependencetowhich 
its poverty had hitherto reduced it. This violent 
and univerfal ocppofition determined King William 
to revoke a permiuffion, which his favourites had 
extorted from him. He moreover prohibited all 
his colonies in the new world from furnifhing 
either arms, provationn, Or ammunition to a riling 
fettlement, wi.ote ruin would infure the public 
trangu lity. ‘“Lhus was ftifled in its infancy a 
colony, tne gieatnefs of which did not appear to 
be remote, and muft have been very confiderable. 

Tre Spaniards had {carce time to rejoice at this 
lappy event. The elevation of a prince of France 
tù the throne”~ of Charles V. kindled a general 
wars; and atthe commencement of the firft hoftili- 
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ties, the galleons were burnt in the port of Vigo, 
where the impoffibility of gaining Cadiz had forced 
them to take fhelter. The communication of 
Spain with Porto-Bello was then totally iaterrupt- 
ed; and the South Sea had more than ever direct 
and regular connections with foreign powers. 

Tue peace of Utrecht, which feemed to pro- 
mife a termination of thefe troubles, only ferved 
to increafe them. Philip V. who was forced to 
fubmit, was compelled to withdraw the treaty of 
Affiento from the French; who being untfuccefsful 
in the whole courfe of the war, and at that time 
little acquainted with maritime commerce, had 
enjoyed this privilege from 1702, without deriving 
any confiderable benefit from it. The French 
were fucceeded by the Enghifh. 

Tue South Sea company, which enjoyed an 
exclufive privilege, was to furnifh four thoufand 
eight hundred Africans, and to pay the king of 
Spain 160 livres * a head for every negro. It was 
obliged to give only half for thofe it fhould import 
above this number, during the twenty-five firft 
years of the ftipulation. In the five laft it was 
prohibited to import beyond what was {pecified 
in the contract. 

Ir was permitted to fhip from Europe, on 
board vefiels of an hundred and fifty tons burthen, 
in the north fea, cloaths, medicines, provifions, and 
equipment for its flaves, factors, and fhips. It 
could fell all thefe goods to Spanifh veffels, wha 
might have occafion for them to return. 
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On account of the diftance, the company was 
authorized to build houfes on the river of Plata, 
to form lands in the neighbourhood of its factories, 
and get them cultivated by negroes or natives ; that 
is to fay, by means of this mart to engrofs the 
whole commerce of Chili and Paraguay. 

THE company had not lefs freedom with regard 
to the South Sea. It was permitted to freight at 
Panama, and in all the other ports on this coaft, 
veffels of four hundred tons burthen, in order to 
convey its negroes to all the coafts of Peru, to 
equip them as it pleafed, to nominate the com- 
manders of them, to bring back the produce of 
its fales in provifions, in gold, or in filver, withouc 
being fubject to any duty of import or export. 
Ic might fend to Porto Bello, and convey from 
thence to Panama, every thing that was necefiary 
for the fitting out of the fhips it fhould difpatch. 

dT noucu thefe concefiions muft have been very 
difagreeable to Spain, the Englith knew how to 
avail themfelves of their fuperiority, and com- 
pelled her to a ftill more painful fubmiffion. They 
obtained the permifiion of fending every year a 
vefiel laden with merchandife to the fair of Porto- 
Bello. It always arrived with a thoufand tons bur- 
then, inftead of five hundred which it was allowed 
to carry. It was neither furnifhed with water, 
nor provifions. Four or five veffels which follow- 
ed it, fuppled its wants; and frequently fub- 
{titted goods in the place of fuch as had beén 
fola. The galleons, ruined by this competition, 
were alfo greatly detrimented by every article 
that the Englifh poured into their ports where they 
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carried negroes. At laft, after the expedition 
of 1737, it was impoffible to fupport this com- 
merce any longer, and a {top was put to thofe 
famous fairs envied by all nations, though chey 
might be regarded as the common treafure of all 
people. From this period Panama and Porto- 
Bello have aftonifhingly declined. Thefe two 
towns now only ferve as a paffage to the negroes 
that are carried into the South Sea, and for fome 
other inconfaderable branches of a decaying traffic. 
Affairs of greater importance have been turned 
Into another channel. 

Ir is well known, that Magellan in 1520 difco- 
vered the famous ftrait that bears his name, and 
which feparates the extremity of South “america 
from Terra del Fuego. ‘This ftrait is computed 
to be near an hundred and ten leagues long, and 
in {ome places lefs than a league broad. Though 
it was for a long time the only paffage known into 
the South Sea, the dangers incurred there caufed 
it almoft to be forgotten. The boldnefs of Drake 
the celebrated navigator, who failed by this track 
to ravage the coaíts of Peru, determined the Spa- 
niards in 1582 to form atthe ftraits of Magellan 
a fettlement, deftined to become the key of this 
part of the new world. ‘This new colony perifhed 
almoft entirely for wan of provifions, ‘Three 
years after, Fernando Gomez only was left there, 
who was brought back into Europe by the Eng- 
lifm pirate [horas Cavenditfh, 

Tue iofs of this colony was not fo œ eat an 
evil as it was apprehended to be. The ftraits of 
Magellan foon ceafed to be the road Of thofe pirates 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
who were urged by their mercenary views to vifit 
thefe remote regions. Some bold navigators hav- 
ing doubled Cape Horn, this became afterwards 
the road which the enemies of Spain foilowed, 
who defigned to pals into the South Sea. It was 
{till more frequented by French vefiels, during 
the war which caufed fuch confufion in Europe at 
the beginning of the prefent century. The im- 
poffibility which Philip V. experienced to furnifh 
his colonies himfelf with provifions, emboldened 
the fubjects of his grandfather to go to Peru. The 
want of every thing which the inhabitants then ex- 
perienced, made the French to be received with 
joy ; and at farft they got a profit of eight hun- 
dred per cent. Thefe enormous advantages were 
not continued. “Phe competition at laft was fo 
confiderable, the goods feli into fuch difrepute that 
it was impoffible to fell them, and feveral privateers 
burnt them, that they msight not be obliged to 
carry therm back into their country. The equili- 
brium was not long in re-eftablifhing itfelf; and 
thefe foreign traders made advantages that were 
confiderable, when the court of Madrid in 1718 
took effeétual meafures to remove them from thefe 
latitudes, which they had but too long frequented. 
At this time the expeditions to the South Sea 
by Cape Filorn were difcontinued. The Spaniards 
themfelves refumied them in 1740 with tolerable 
advantage. ‘They flattered themfelves, that at the 
expiration of the treaty of Affiento, that of Peru 
wo’.id sefume its former activity. They mutt 
have been undeceived fince that time. The colony 
has not furnifhed a greater quantity of bark, of 
the 
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the wool of the vicuna, and cocoa, than before, 
and the mines proved to be fo coniiderably dı- 
minifhed, that the annual returns in’ gold and 
filver did not exceed feventeen millions *. There 
was no part even of this fum for government; be- 
caufe though the fame duties are eftablifhed at 
Peru as in Mexico and all the other itettlements, 
the expences of adminiftration have fwailowed up 
the whole. 

AFFAIRS were not conduéted with more know- 
ledge, probity, and ceconomy in the vice-royalty 
of New Grenada, which was feparated from that of 
Peru. This new dominion, which was formed in 
1718, extends along the South Sea from Panama 
to the gulph of Guayaquil; along the north fea 
from Mexico to the river Oroonoko, and runs fo 
far back into land, that it comprehends an immenfe 
territory. 

The numerous provinces that compofe this 
great government, are covered with immentfe 
forefts, feparated by high mountains, and abound- 
ing with uncultivated lands. “‘Thefe vait regions 
have not been entirely fubdued. Here favages 
are to be met with in all parts, who have no other 
paffion but that of furprifing and maffacring the 
Spaniards. Such even of the Indians who have 
been forced to fubmiit to the yoke, have vowed an 
implacable hatred againft their tyrants. Their 
firft concern is to perpetuate this animofity in their 
family. They inceffantly call to their childrer s 
remembrance the calamities which marked the firit 
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arrival of the deftroycrs of the new world, and 
that fanguinary fpirit which hath never ceafed to 
animate thew fuccefiors. 

AT the time of the conqueft, this country was 
inhabited by an infinite number of nations that 
were not populous, the greateft part of whom led 
a wandering life, and were moft of them ferocious 
and indolent. The men here were more active, 
the women more beautiful and fair than in the 
neighbouring climates. “The country being at a 
confiderable diftance from any of the great rivers, 
twenty, thirty and forty leagues may fometimes 
be crofied withcut meeting with a hut. Since the 
time of the in«afion, this fcanty population hath 
{carce fuffered any diminution; becaufe there has 
been no deitruétive labour carried on there, and 
that the febjected people have not been condemned 
to works in the mines. It 1s f-ldom that any thing 
is exocted trom tl m befides the tribute impoted. 
Some pay this with provifions; others with gold, 
which they find in the torrents or rivers. ‘There 
are others who f:iff] this kind of obligation from 
the profits they make on certain European goods, 
which they fell to the Indians who have not yet 
been fubdued. 

Tue country of Quito, which hath been incor- 
porated with what is called the new kingdom, is 
the beft known and the moft agreeable part of it. 
Nothing, for inftance, can be compared to the 
valley formed between the double cham of the 
Cordeleras mountains. 

In the center of the torrid zone, and even 
immediately under the equator, all the beauties 
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of {pring are here incefiantly enjoyed. The mild- 
nels of the air, the equality of day and night, 
yield a thouiand delights in a country which the 
fun furrounds with a girdle of fire. It is preferred 
to the climate of the temperate zones, where the 
change of the feafons occafions fenfations too much 
oppofite not to be inconvenient from that very in- 
equality. Nature appears to have combined under 
the line that covers fo many feas and 1o little land, 
a multitude of circum{tances which conipire to 
moderate the ardent heat of the fun; thefe are the 
elevation of the globe in this fummit of its fphere ; 
the vicinity of mountains of immenfe height and 
extent, and always covered with fnows; and con- 
tinual winds which refrefh the country the whole 
year, by interrupting the force of the perpendicular 
rays of heat. The whole univerfe would not af- 
ford a more agreeable retreat than the territory 
of Quito, if fo many advantages were not counter- 
balanced by fome inconveniences. 

AT one or two o’clock after noon, the time 
when the morning, which is almoft always very 
fine, ends, the vapours begin to rife, and the fky 
is covered with gloomy clouds which are changed 
into ftorms. Then the whole atmofphere is illu- 
minated, and appears to be fet on fire by light- 
ning; and the thunder makes the mountains re- 
found with a terrible noife. To thefe may be 
added dreadful earthquakes which fometimes hap- 
pen; at other times rain or funfhine prevails wi h- 
out intermiffion for fifteen days together; ard thei 
there is an univerfal confternation. "The excefs 
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of moifture fpoils what is fown, and drought pro- 
duces dangerous dileafes. 

But excepting when thefe unhappy accidents, 
which are very rare, take place, the climate of 
Quito is one of the moft wholefome. The air is 
generally fo pure, that thofe naufeous infeéts are 
there unknown which diftrefs the greateft part of 
the provinces of America. ‘Though licentioufnefs 
and negleét render venereal complaints here al- 
moit general, the people fuffer very little from 
them. ‘Lhofe who have inherited this contagious 
diftemper, or who have acquired it, grow old 
equally without danger and without inconvenierg¢e. 

Tue tercility of the foil anfiwers to the mildnefs 
of the climate. The moifture and the aétion of 
the fun, being continual and always fufficient to 
unfold and ftrengthen the fhoots, the agreeable 
picture of the three moft beautiful feafons of the 
year is continually prefented to the eye. In pro- 
portion as the grafs withers, frefh grafs iprings 
up; and the enamel of the meadows is hardly 
paft, but it appears afrefh. The trees are incef- 
fantly covered with green leaves, adorned with 
odoriferous lowers, and always Jaden with fruit; 
the colour, form and beauty of which are at once 
exhibited in all their feveral progreffive {tates from 
their fi:ft appearance to their maturity. The corn 
advances in the fame progrefMfion of fertility that is 
alwiys renewing. At one view one may behold 
z} e new fown feed fpringing up, fome that is grown 
larger and fpiked with ears, fome turning yellow, 
and fome unter the reaper’s fickle. The whole 
year is pafied in lowing and reaping, within the 
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compafs of the fame field, or the fame horizon. 
This conftant variety depends on the fituation of 
the mountains, hillocks, plains, and valleys. 

Tuis plenty of corn, maize, fugar, flocks, and 
all provifions, and the low price at which the im- 
pofibility of exporting them neceffarily keeps 
them, has funk the whole province, efpecially the 
capital, in the greateft idlenefs and diforder. 

Quire, which was conquered by the Spaniards 
in 1534, and is builton the declivity of the famous 
mountain of Pitchincha in the Cordeleras, may 
have fifty thoufand inhabitants, the greateft part 
of whom are abandoned to fhameful and habitual 
debauchery. Though {fuch manners are common 
in all the Spanifh colonies, they have not been car- 
ried in any other fpot to the fame excefs of cor- 
ruption. Among the various pafiions which have 
there been indulged with the moft licentious free- 
dom, that of gaming has always been moft de- 
{tructive in its confequences. 

TuHoucnu it is prohibited by law to carry a 
poniard, yet the mettees, free negroes, or flaves, 
are feldom without one. Thus it is that every 
week, and almoft every day, is marked by affaffi- 
nation. ‘Lhe abufe of thofe afylums which fe- 
cure impunity to {fuch orrid aéts, is the prin- 
cipal caufe of thete difturbances. It is to be hoped 
that the excefs of the evil will point out the ne- 
ceffity of a remedy. 

Taer mother-country continually 1mputes to th. 
depravity of manners, the ruin of thoe gold and 
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fince graduaily difcovered. The province, it is 
afferted, might apply to this kind of induftry 
with fo much the more fuccefs, as it is better 
peopled with Indians and Spaniards than any other 
country of the new world, and derives from it- 
felf prodigious plenty of excellent provifions, 
which in other parts muft be brought from a great 
diftance, and at a very confiderable expence. Then 
this country, formerly fo opulent, might again 
rife to its former ftate, and refume a luftre which 
prejudice and the turn of the place will always 
prevent its deriving from its own agriculture and 
manufactures. 

THe Spaniards born at Quito, and thofe that 
are fent from Europe to take upon themfelves the 
government of it, find thefe reproaches ill found- 
ed. ‘Their general opinion is, that the mines of 
this province are not fufHciently rich to defray the 
charge of working them. We cannot pretend to 
decide this point. Yet if we only refleét on the 
ardour that thefe conquerors have always mani- 
tefted fo: this fpecies of riches, which without any 
labour on tveir part coft them nothing but the 
blood of thofe who were in pofieMion of it, we 
may venture to conclude, that nothing but an en- 
tire impoflibility, founded on experience, could 
determine this nation to deny itfelf the purfuit of 
its natural inclinations, and refift the urgent foli- 
citctions of the mother-country. 

THE province of Quito has endeavoured to 
make up the deficiency of its mines by the pro- 
duce of its rmmanufactures. A prodigious quantity 
of hats, common cloth, light ftuffs, and baize is 
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made here. Exclufive of its home confumption, 
it exported annually for a long time to the amount 
of five or fix millions of livres *. With this afift~ 
ance it has been enabled to pay for the wines, 
brandies, and oils, that it was never allowed to 
draw from its own territory; for the dried and 
falted Afh which was brought from the coafts ; for 
the foap which is made at Truxillo from the 
fat of goats, which have exceedingly multiplied 
there; for the iron ufed in all its works of agri- 
culture ; and for all thofe articles of luxury it was 
fupplied with from the old world. This traffic has 
diminifhed more than one half. At all times the 
inhabitants of the province kept up the pride of 
dreffing in European cloth, known throughout 
all America by the name of the cloth of Caftille. 
This tafte is become general fince the regifter 
fhips have been fubftituted to the galleons. The 
facility of being continually fupplied with thefe 
ftuffs, and of getting them at a lower price, has 
ruined the manufaétures of Quito, which has been 
reduced to extreme wretchednefs. 

Tse country will never emerge from this ftate 
of poverty by its connections with Spain, to which 
it furnifhes nothing but bark. The tree which 
yields this famous remedy is feldom more than 
two toiles and a half hich, its trunk and branches 
are of a proportional thicknefs : it grows in forefts 
promifcuoufly amonegft many other plants, and is 
propagated by ieeds which fall to the ground c€ 
themielyes. The only valuable part of it is its 
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bark, which is no otherwife prepared than by 
drying it. The thickeft was always preferred, till 
fome accurate experiments made in England,- and 
frequently repeated, have {hewn that the thinnett 
bark was the moft efficacious. 

Ir was long believed that the bark tree was 
only found on the territory of Joxa, a town 
that was founded in 1546 by captain Alonfo de 
Mercadillo. That which was in the higheft efti- 
mation grew two leagues to the fouth of this place 
on the mountain of Cajanuma; and it is not more 
than fifty years ago, that fome merchants endea- 
voured to prove by certificates, that the bark 
which they fold came from this famous place. 
‘This medicine has lately been difcovered in the 
neighbourhood of Riobamba, Cuenca, and fome 
other countries, all in the province of Quito. 

THe bark was known at Rome in 1639. The 
Jefuits, who had brought it thither, diftributed 
it gratis to the poor, and fold it at an exorbitant 
price to the rich. The year following, John de 
Vega, phyfician to a vice-queen of Peru, who had 
experienced the falutary effects of it, eftablifhed it 
in Spain at an hundred crowns a pound *, This 
remedy foon acquired great reputation, which it 
maintained, till the inhabitants of Loxa, not being 
able to fupply the Gemands that were made on 
them, thought of mixing other barks with that 
which there was fo much demand for. This fraud 
ciminifhed the confidence that had been placed in 
the bark, and confequently its price. The mea- 
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fures, which the court of Madrid employed tə 
remedy fo dangerous an impofition, were not en- 
tirely fuccefsful. The late diicoveries muft have 
rendered this production fo common, that it does 
not appear probable that it will be adulterated any 
more. 

Ir is a generally received opinion, that the na- 
tives of the country very antiently knew the ufe of 
the bark. It is faid, that they infufed it a whole 
day in water, and gave the liquor to a fick man to 
drink without the grounds. The fear of revealing 
fo falutary a remedy to the Spaniards their tyrants, 
made them renounce it themfelves. They had fo 
thoroughly loft the remembrance of it, that they 
imagined it was ufed in Europe only for dying. 
JuMieu, a French botanift, informed them of the 
contrary about thirty years ago. He taught them 
to diftinguifh the indifferent fort of bark from the 
good, and from the moft excellent of its kind; 
and accuftomed them to have recourfe, as we have, 
to its fpecific virtue in intermitting fevers. 

‘THeEsE people have not paid the fame attention 
to the advice of intelhgent perfons who were defi- 
rous of perfuading them to cultivate cochineal. 
This is found, in certain countries of the province, 
fimilar in every refpecét to the cochineal of New 
Spain. it is employed “in the manufactures of 
Loxa and Cuenga 3; to which circumftance may be 
afcribed the fuperiority of their {tuffs and cacvets 
to thofe of Quito, where it is notufed. If he 
Spaniards can ever be rouzed from-«their inactivity 
to purfue this fpecies of induftry, they will open 
to themfelves a new braich of commerce with 
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Europe, which they may enlarge, if they pleafe, by 


the produce of cinnamon. 

Towarps the eaftern ide of the Cordeleras are 
fituated the countries of Quixos and Macas, which 
were fubdued in 1559, and annexed to the province 
of Quito. There are only fome fcattered and 
miferable villages there. The firlt of thefe coun- 
tries was never of any ufe to the mother country ; 
and the fecond hath ceafed to be fo, fince the 
infurrection of the Indians hath occafioned the 
rich mines, which had been opened there, to be 
abandoned. Both produce cinnamon, which is 
in common ufein Peru, and which might be much 
further extended, if proper attention were beitowed 
upon the cultivation of it. 

4 Tritt the province of Quito fhall avail itfelf of 
and Chaco. its own natural advantages, the riches of New 
Grenada are limited to the metals of Popayan and 
Chaco, two provinces that were conquered in 1536. 
The barfennefs of thefe countries at firit induced 
the Spaniards to form no very favourable opinion 
of their acquifition ; but fome important difcoveries 
foon ftamped a value on them. Gold mines were 
found, which are fo much the more advantageous, 
as the working of them is neither expenfive, dif- 

ficult, nor hazardous. 
THE ore is {cattered and mixed with the earth 
and gravel: this mixture is conveyed into a large 
refervoir, where it is pounded till the lighteft parts 
elcz pe from the refervoir by a pipe which ferves‘to 
ca ry off tne water. Then the workmen take the 
heavy matter, that is to fay, the fand and ore 
which remain at the borram, and put it into wooden 
bu kets, 
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buckets, which they turn circularly with a quick B 9 OF 
and uniform motion. They change the water, u+\— 
and continue to feparate the light matter from the 

heavy. At laft there remains at the bottom of 

thefe tubs nothing but gold cleared of all the ex- 
traneous bodies with which it had been combined. 
It is generally found in duft, fometimes in grains 
of different fizes. The fame operation is repeated 
in the fecond and third refervoirs, that are placed 
under the firft to receive the light parts of the gold 
that may have been carried away from the firft 
bafon by the running of the water. Some of the 
workmen are employed in wafhing it, while others 
dig up the ore and carry it away. The labour is 
never interrupted. 

T’Hese works are carried on by about eight 
thoufand blacks. Thefe flaves, who are never 
employed in mines of any depth, becaufe the cold 
there kills them, are referved for thofe which are 
near the furface of the earth. They may every 
where be employed without endangering their life: 
they are preferred to the Indians, who have lefs ca- 
pacity and ftrength than they have, and efpecially 
lefs of that good will which gives ftrength and 
capacity. It is univerfally the cuftom in Popayan 
and Chaco, that they deliver every day to their 
mafter a certain portion of gold; what they can 
collect above this quantity belongs to themfelves, 
as well as what they find on thofe days tht are 
confecrated to religion and reft, on which they are 
the matters of their leifure time, on condition that 
during the feftival they maintain tkemfelves. This 
agreement puts the nof. laborious, the moft frugal, 
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and the moft happy among them in a condition 
of purchafing fooner or later their liberty. Then 
they intermix in marriage with the Spaniards, and 
the two nations now form only one and the fame 
people. 

Tue produce of their induftry is carried to 
Santa Fe of Bogota, which was built in 1536 by 
Gonfalvo Ximenes de Quefeda in a place where 
he arrived from the north fea by the river of Mag- 
delena, precifely at the fame time as Sebaftian de 
Benalcazar came there from Popayan. Some vio- 
lent contefts immediately arofe concerning the 
boundaries between thefe two conquerors. which 
terminated in favour of Quefeda. The city which 
he had built became the capital of the new king- 
dom of Grenada, where in procefs of time were 
formed the towns of Marequita, Pampeluna, 
Tocayma, and fome others lefs confiderable. 

Tuis colony was indebted for its firit profperity 
tə the emerald, a precious ftone, which ts: tran{pa- 
rent and of a green colour, and which has no greater 
degree of hardnefs than the rock cryftal. 

Some countries of Europe furnifh emeralds, but 
they are of avery imperfect hind, and in little 


efiimation. 
Ir was for along time believed that emeralds 


of a bright green came from the Eaft Indies, and 
it is on this account that they have been called 
oriental ‘This opinion has been rejcéted, fince it 
has b en found impoffible to tell the places where 
th.y were formed It is now certain that Afa hag 
never fold us any of thefe jewels except what fhe 
herfelf had received from the new world. 
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TuHese beautiful emeralds belong certainly to 
America alone. The firft conquerors of Peru 
found a great quantity of them, which they broke 
on anvils, from a perfuafion they had that they 
would not break if they were fine. This lofs be- 
came the more fenfibly felt through the impof- 
fibilicy of difcovering the mine from whence the 
Incas had drawn fo much treafure. “Lhe moun- 
tains of new Grenada at laft fupplied this defi- 
ciency; they furnifhed a great quantity of eme- 
ralds, which were carried to Europe, from whence 
they were diffuled throughout the whole world. 

Tue Spanifh hiftorians fpeak with enthufiafm 
of the emeralds and metals which this colony 
originally furnifhed. Some make the produce 
amount to fums which would even aftonifh perfons 
who have the egreateft propenfity to the marvellous. 
Exaggeration, perhaps, has never been carried fo 
far. If the fabulous reports that were raiíed had 
only been approaching to the truth, the coloniits 
would have multiplied in proportion to their riches, 
as it hath happened in ail the fettlerments the opu- 
lence of which has never been doubtful. This 
populoufnets does not exift, and no æra can be 
alledged in which there were any remarkable 
emigrations. 

Ler this be as it may, thefe countries, which are 
fuppofed formerly to have been fo renowned, are 
fallen into the greateft obfcurjty: if Santa è has 
in fome degree been refcued from oblivion, it dees 
not dcrive this advantage from its produétions, 
which are reduced to a {mall quantity of tobacco 
of aù indifferent qu: ‘ity that 1s difpofed of in the in- 
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land country, to a little corn which ferves to fup- 
ply Carthagena with provifion of this kind, and 
to a {mall unaumia of emeralds, and a little aiiis 
tity of gold, furnifhed by the valley of Neyva. 
The attention ítıll beftowed upon it is in confe- 
quence of the happinefs it has of being the feat of 
government, the center of all bufinefs, and the 
mart of the riches of Popayan and Chaco. 


Terese riches are carried on mules for five 
hundred leagues, and embarked at Honda on the 
river of Magdalena, upon {mall veffels. After a 
few days failing they enter into a channel formed 
by nature, and enlarged about the middle of the 
laít century, which brings them to Carthagena, In 
the feafons when this channel is without water, 
and through the negligence of government it will 
foon be without it in all feafons, the voyage is car- 
ried on upon the river, till they arrive at three days 
journey from this celebrated town, which they 

afterwirds travel to by land. 


























Tue place where Carthagena is at prefent 
fituated, was difcovered in 1502 by Baftidas, who 
would have fettled there, if he had not been re- 
pulfed by the favages. Several adventurers, who 
followed his footiteps, experienced the fame refift- 
ance. At lat Heredia appeared in 1527-with a 
force fufficient tq reduce them. He built and 
peopled the town. 

THe profperity of this fettlement drew thither 
in 1544 fame French pirates, who pillaged it. In 
1585 it was burnt by the celebrated Drake, Poin- 
tis cook it and ranfomed it in 1697. Admiral] 
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Vernon was obliged in 1741 to raife the fiege of it, 
though he had undertaken it with twenty-iive 
fhips of the line, fix fire-fhips, two bomb ketches, 
and as many land forces as were fufficient to con- 
quer all America. 

AFTER fo many revolutions, Carthagena now 
fub&fts in fplendour in a peninfula of fand, which 
is joined to the continent only by two narrow necks 
of land, the broadeft of which is not thirty-five 
toifes. Its fortifications are regular. Nature has 
placed at a little diftance a hill of tolerable height, 
on which the citadel of St. Lazarus has been built. 
In time of peace thefe works are defended bya 
garrifon of between fix and feven hundred men. 
ihe town is one of the beft built, the moft regular 
and beit difpofed of any in the new world. It may 
contain twenty-five thoufand fouls, OF this num- 
ber the Spaniards form the Gixth part, the negroes, 
Indians, and feveral races compofed of mixtures 
of an infinite variety, make up the remainder. 

Turis mixture is more common at Carthagena 
than in the other Spanith colonies. A multitude 
of adventurers without employment, without for- 
tune, and without recommendations, are continually 
reforting to this place. In a country where they 
are totally unknown, no citizen can venture to 
repofe any confidence in their fervices; they are 
deitined to fubfift wretchedly on the alms of the 
convents, and to lie in the corner of a f&uare, or 
at the gate of a church. If the afflictions they ex- 
perience in this miferable ftate bring fome violent 
diteale upon them, they are commonly afifted by 
the free negro women, whofe care andekindne{3 
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they require by marrying them. Such who have 
not the happineis of being in a fituation dreadful 
enough to excite the compaffion of the women, 
are obliged to retire to {fome village to live there 
by cultivating the ground, and reaping the fruit 
of their labours; which the haughty lazinels of the 
inhabitants confiders at the urmoft igneminy. In 
reality, indolence is carried fo far, that men and 
women who are wealthy feldom quit their kam- 
mocks, and that but for a little time. 

Two celebrated Spaniards have judged the ch- 
mate to be one of the principal caules of this in- 
activity. The heat is exceflive ana continmal at 
Carthagena. The torrents of water, which ac 
inceflantly pouring down from the month of May 
to November, have this peculiarity, that they never 
cool the air, which is fometimes a little moderated 
in the dry featon by the north-eaft winds. The 
night is as hot as the day. An habitual perfpira- 
tion gives the inhabitants the pale and livid colour 
of fickly perfons. Even when they are in perfeét 
health their motions partake of the foftnefs of 
the climate, which evidently relaxes their fibres. 
This indolence manifefts itfelf even in their words, 
which are always uttered flowly and with a low 
voice. “Thofe who come hither from Europe pre- 
ferve their frefh complexio s and plumpnefs three 
or four montis. “They afterwards lole both by 
falling 1 to incefiant {weats. 

Tuts ftate is the fore-runner of an evil ftill more 
dreadful, but the nature of which is little known. 
It is conjeétured that fome perfons are affected 
with it from catching cold, others from indigettion. 
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It manifeits itelf by vomiting accompanied with 
ío violent a delirium, that the patient muft be 
confined, to prevent him from tearing himfelf to 
Pieces. He often expires in the midft of thefe 
agitations, which feldom laft above three or four 
days. “Thoie who have efcaped this danger at 
hrit, run no rifque for the future. We are affured 
from the teftimony of men of underftanding, that 
€ven upon their return to Carthagena after a long 
abifence, they have nothing to fear. 

‘LHIs town and its territory exhibit the fpeétacle 
of a hideous leprofy, which indifcriminately at- 
tacks both natives and ftrangers. The philofo- 
phers who have attempted to afcribe this cala- 
mity to the eating of pork, have not confidered 
that this diftemper is unknown in the other coun- 
tries of America, where this kind of food is not 
leis common. To prevent the progrefs of this 
diftemper, an hofpital has been founded in the 
country. All perfons who are fuppofed to be at- 
tacked with it are fhut up here, without diftinétion 
of fex, rank, or age. The benefit of fo wile an 
eftablifhment is loft through the avarice of the 
governors, who without being deterred by the 
danger of {preading the difeafe, fuffer the poor to 
go in and out to beg. Thus it is that the number 
of the fick is fo great, fhat the inclofure of the 
dwelling is of an immenfe extent. Every one 
there enjoys a little fpot of ground that is m. rked 
out for him on his admiffion. ‘There he builds an 
abode fuitable to his fortune, where he lives in 
tranquillity to the end of his days, which are often 
long,. though unhappy. ‘This diforder fo pOwer- 
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fully excites that paffion which is the {trongeft 
of all others, that it has been judged neceffary to 
permit marriage to fuch as are afflicted with it. 
This is, perhaps, increafing the pafiion by ing 
creafing the means of fatisfying it. Thefe defires 
appear to b. irritated by the very gratification of 
them, they increaic by their very remedies, and 
are reproduced by each other. The wretchednefs 
of beholding this ardent <lifeafe, which infeéts the 
blood, perpetuated in the children, hath given 
way to the dread of other diforders that are, per- 
haps, chimerical. 

Ir we were lefs acquainted with the negligent 
difpoiition of the Spaniards, we might perfuad@ 
them to make an experiment which, probably, 
would be attended with fuccefs. There are fome 
people in Africa that are fituated nearly under the 
fame latitude, who have a cuftom of rubbing the 
body with an oil that is expreffed from the fruit 
of atree that is like the palm. This oil is of a 
difagreeable fmell, but has the falutary property 
of ftopping the pores of the fkin, and checking 
the fweats which the heat of the climate would 
render excefiive, efpecially during three months of 
the year, in which a dreadful calm affliés thefe 
countries. Ifa {jmilar method were tried at Car- 
thagena, perhaps the leprofy might be reftrained, 
or even totally abolifhed. We know that thofe 
who are attacked with this difeafe per{pire no 
longer, and that their fkin is hard and {caly. 
Would it be repugnant to the principles of found 
philofophy, to attribute it to too copious a per- 
ipirgtion, which impoverifhes the fibres of the 
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fkin, and renders them incapable of performing BO OK 


their functions ? The ufe of an oil or greafe fit to 
diminifh this extreme degree of perfpiration, and 
at the fame time prevent ‘its total fuppreffion, 
fcems to be the method indicated by nature to 
guard againft the calamity we are now {peaking of. 

NOTWITHSTANDING this diftemper, the badnefs 
of the climate, and many other inconveniences, 
Spain hath always fhewed a great predileétion for 
Carthagena on account of its harbour, one of the 
beft that is known. It is two leagues in extent, 
and has a deep and excellent bottom. There is 
leis agitation there, than on the moft calm river. 
Ihe pafiage to it formerly was folely by the canal 
of Bocca Chica. This was fo narrow, that only 
one vefiel could país, without being expofed ta 
the crofs batteries of forts ereéted on both fides. 
The Englifh in 1741 having deftroyed the fortif- 
cations that defgnded this paffage, it was fhut up 
by the Spaniards. An antient canal was opened, 
which was difpofed in fuch a manner that it wil] 
not be eafy for an enemy’s fquadron to force it. 
This is the way by which all veffels now enter 
into the harbour. | 

AT the time that the trade of Peru was carried 
on by the galleons, thefe veffels failed to Carthh- 
gena before they went to Porto Bello, and vifited 
}¢ again on their return. In the frf voyage, 
they depofited the merchandife that was t.eceflary 
for the interior provinces, and received the price 
of it in the fecond. This arrangement difpleafed 
the merchants of Lima, who pretended that when 
they came back from the fair, they found all their 
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country provided with the fame things which 
they had been to fetch at a great diftance. They 
petitioned, and they obtained that Carthagena 
fhould not be ftocked till after Porto Bello. 

By this reftriction the provinces of Santa Fè, 
Popayan and Quito, were reduced, either to 
draw ata great expence and with great hazard 
what they wanted from the fair itfelf, or to con- 
tent themfelves with the refufe of it. This ar- 
rangement, which continued feveral years, was 
extremely difpleafing to them. In 1730 a fcheme 
was deviled, which feemed proper to reconcile the 
differences. It was agreed that things fhould be 
re-eftablifhed on the old footing, but that at the 
arrival of the galleons the trafic of European 
goods fhould ceate between the two vice-royalties. 
Spain had not yet made fufficient progrefs in the 
knowledge of political ceconomy to be fenfible 
how far fuch a regulation was contrary to reafon 
and to her interet. 

Tue fuppreffion of the galleons made no change 
in this matter. “T he vefiels which fucceffively 
come to Carthagena to fupply New Grenada with 
provifions, do not annually carry away above five 
millions *  ‘“Thofe who know that there is more 
than double this fum coined in the mint of Santa 
Fe, the only money that exifts in the country 
fince that of Popayan was fuppreffed, and who 
cannec alfo be ignorant that all the gold which the 
mines produce cannot poffibly be coined there, 
will be amazed”at the imallnefs of thefe returns. 
But their aftomfhment will ceafe, if they confider 
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the quantity of gold that is fraudulently exported. 
Smuggling is carried on in feveral places on the 
coaft. The riches of Chaco are chiefly conveyed 
away by the river of Atrato, which falls into the 
gulph of Darien, and thofe of Popayan by the 
different mouths of the Magdalena, which it is 
impoffible to guard. Spain will never fucceed in 
breaking thefe {muggling connections, unlef{s fhe 
abandons her former prejudices. A more rational 
fyftem would not only fecure to her the treafures 
fhe is likely to lofe, but would alfo give a new 
value to the only lands of the vicerovalty that are 
cultivated with emolument to the mother-country. 

BETWEEN the rivers of Magdalena andOroonoko 
is a long fuccefflion of coafts which occupy an im- 
menfe {pace. Thefe were difcovered in 1499 by 
Ojeda, John de la Cafas, and Americus Vefptutius, 
who landed with four fhips at a place which they 
called Venezuela, from the refemblance it ap- 
peared to them to have with Vcnice. ‘The fettle- 
ments which thefe adventurers and their followers 
attempted on the continent, were not formed with 
the fame eafe as thofe in the iflands. The fa- 
vages, who were accuftomed to make war upon 
one another, refilled them with a degree of oppo- 
tion that was fometimes obftinate. Ac laft thefe 
{mall detached nations, wnich by their natural dif- 
poufition, or the ftate of war they lived in, had rarely 
any fixed abode, took the refolution either o” re- 
moving themielves far back into the inland coun; 
tries, or of fubmiutting. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of fmell towns were 
then built, the molt famouws of which werg Cu- 
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mana, Caraccas, Verina, Coro, Maracaybo, and 
Saint Martha. In theterritory of fome of thefe were 
found mines of gold which at firft were worked. 
Their produce in the beginning: was pretty con- 
fiderable, but this fuccefs was only tranfitory. 
Whether this arofe from there being little gold in 
them, or, as is moft probable, that moft of them 
were only the branches of mines, it foon became 
neceflary to abandon them. In the iettlements 
that were deftitute of mines, the Spaniards, thirft- 
ing after gold and blood, went into the internal 
parts of the country to maffacre the Indians, or 
wreft from them what they had colleéted® or ‘saat. 
valuable fand in their rivers, in order to comp@fe 
various ornaments of it. The laft refource of thete 
defperate men was to make flaves, in order to ex- 
port them into the iflands that their barbarity had 
depopulated. 

La Casas was incenfed at this horrible con- 
duct. In 1519, he propofcd to form a colony on 
this coaft, in which no one fhould be able to fettle 
but with his confent. His colonif{ts were to be 
clothed in fuch a manner as to make it believed 
that they did not belong to the nation which had 
rendered itfelf fo odious. Their apparel was to 
be white, with acrofs of the fame colour, and 
nearly the figure of that of Calatrava. He affirm- 
ed, that with thefe kind of knights, and with 
miffiénaries inftructed by himfelf, he fhould pe 
able, without war, violence, or flavery, to form 
connections with the favages, to’civilize them, 
to eftablifh agriculture, and even to work the 
minesS that might be difcovered. Flis ambition 
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was confined to obtaining for his expence the B 9,0 £ 
twelfth of what the government fhould draw from tC ~— 
the. countries whofe felicity he thus anxioufly 
{ftudied. 

Tuts plan was too favourable to mankind not 
to be rejected. The ambitious who govern {tates 
and nations, confider them as mere objeéts of 
trade, and treat as chimerical every thing that 
tends to the improvement and happinefs of the 
human {pecies. Charles V. mortgaged the pro- 
vince of Venezuela, fituated in the midft of the 
coaft we are now {peaking of, to the family of the 
Welfers Thefe rich merchants of Aufburg in 
1528 fent thither four hundred and fourfcore 
Germans, who in avarice and ferocity furpafied all 
perifons that had before appeared in the new world. 
Fiiftory accufes them of having maffacred or 
caufed to be deftroyed a million of Indians. Their 
tyranny ended by a horrible cataftrophe, and they 
were never replaced. It was confidered as a hap- 
pinefs, that the country which they had laid wafte 
fhould return under the Spanith dominion. 

UNFORTUNATELY the fcenes of horror which 
the Germans had exhibited, were renewed by 
Carjaval, who was appointed to the government 
of this unhappy country. This moniter, it is 
true, loft his head on a f{caffold ; but the punifh- 
ment did not recall from the grave the vi@tims 
he had facrificed. The depopulation was fo 'com- 
plete, that in 1550 a great number of negroos 
were imported from Africa, on whom the hopes 
of an unbounded profperity were founded. The 
habit of tyranny made th ‘Spaniards treat thefe 
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faves with fuch feverity, that they revolted. Their 
rebellions furnifhed a pretext for maflacring all 
the males; and this colony once more became a 
defert in which the afhes of negroes, Spaniards, 
Indians, and Germans were intermixed. Vene- 
zuela fell again into that total oblivion which alfo 
involved the provinces that are in the vicinity of 
the Oroonoko and the Magdalena, though the ex- 
tent, excellence, and variety of their foil might 
have invited the mother country to derive feveral 
productions from them, and for the moft part 
very rich ones. The center of this extenfive coaft 
is employed in cultivating cocoa. 

THe cocoa tree is of a middling fize, and is 
propagated from feeds, which are fown at certain 
diftances. When it begins to fhoort, it divides 
into three, four, five, or fix trunks, according 
to the vigour of the root. In proportion as it 
grows, its branches, which are always very far 
from one another, bend towards theearth. Its 
leaves, which are long and fmooth, have an agree- 
able fmell, terminate in a point, and refemble, 
if they were gloffy, thofe of the orange tree. 
From the ftem, as well as from the branches, rifes 
ajonquil flower, the piftil of which contains the 
huf{k that inciofes the fruit. This hufk, which is 
of the figure of a melon, and is pointed and di- 
vided into portions that are ftrongly marked, 
grows to the length of about fix or feven inches, 
and the breadth of four or five, and inclotes be- 
tween twenty and thirty fmall almonds. It is 
creen during jts growth, then it turns yellow ; 
which is a proof that is fruit begins to have tome 
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degree of firmnefs. As foon as it acquires the 
colour of deep mufk, it muft be gathered, and 
dried immediately. Every feed of the cocoa ıs 
found inclofed in the divifions of the membranes 
of the hufk. Iwo crops are made annually, 
which are equal in quality and quantity. 

Tur cocoa tree, which begins to reward the 
labour of the cultivator at the end of two or three 
years, requires a moift ground. If it wants water, 
it produces no fruit, withers and dies. A fhade 
to fhelter it continually from the heat of the fun, 
is not lefs neceffary toit. It ought to be furround- 
ed ith ftrong trees, that under the fhelter of them 
it may flourifh. The culture it further 1equires is 
neither laborious nor expenfive. It is fufficient to 
extirpate the grafs around it, which would de- 
prive it of its nourifhment. 

THoucu the cocoa tree is fuccefsfully culti- 
vated in feveral countries of America, and even 
grows naturally in others, it fucceeds in no pare 
of it fo well as on the coatt we are def -ibing. 
All the parts of America gather a Ittle, 9dut ic 
only becomes an important object on the territory 
of Caraccas. It is reckoned that the crop of this 
valuable fruit produces more than a hundred 
thoufand fangaes of one hundred and ten pounds 
each. The country of Santa Fé confumes twenty 
thoufand ; Mexico a littl more; the Canaries a 
{mall cargo, and Europe from between fifty to 
fixtv thoufand. The cuitivation of this plane 
employs ten or twelve thoufard negroes. Such 
of them who in procefs of time have obta ned tt eir 
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liberty, have built the little town of Nirva, where 
they will not admit any white people. 

THe commerce of Caraccas, to which the bay 
of Guaira at two leagues from it, ferves for a har- 
bour, was a long time open to all the fubjects of 
the Spanifh monarchy, and is fo ftill to the Ame- 
ricans. The Europeans are not fo well treated. 
In 4728, a company was formed at Saint Seba- 
ftian, which obtained an exclufive right of main- 
taining connections with this part of the new 
world. Four or five fhips, which they difpatch 
every year, fail from thence, but they return to 
Cadiz. The fanega of cocoa, which feldom in 
the colony coits more than thirty-five livres*, that 
are paid in merchandife, is delivered in Spain at 
the fixed price of one hundred and ninety-nine 
livres +. There is no price fettled for the little 
cotton, indigo, and leather, which come from 
this part of the new world. 

Warn we confider that this is all the produce 
of a coaft which is nine hundred leagues long, and 
twenty, thirty, and forty deep, ina foil very often 
highly fefceptible of cultivation ; it is impoffible 
not to be feized with aftonifhment and indignation. 
If Spain would take effeétual meafures to beftow 
marks of diftinction on al! perfons who are em- 
ployed in ufeful labours, the plunderers who now 
acquire at Saint Martha a miferable fubfiftence bv 
{mugeling on the river de la Hacha, and in other 
piacts, would then apply themfelves to agricul- 
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ture. To that fpirit of deftruction, which has B Sas is 


hitherto been the bafis of her policy, if fhe would ——— 
fubftitute the principles of moderation and huma- 
nity, we fhould then behold the Motilones, the 
(uajaros, and all the favages that furround her 
back fettlements, or who intercept their commu- 
nication, haften to form connections, which will 
become neceffarily and reciprocally ufeful. Then 
the provinces, that are fituated between Magda- 
lena and Oroonoko will rife to that degree of 
{fplendor for which they are deftined by nature. 
They will excel in rich and various produétions a 
eat number of colonies, whofe fertility has been 
celebrated for fo long atime. Thefe important 


objects are fo evident, that it would be ufelefs to 
enlarge upon them any further. We fhall there- 
fore proceed to fpeak of Chili. 
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